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COOS AND THE MAGALLOWAY. 


HE tourist who has in summer time stood 

upon the top of Mount Washington can 

not forget the view which stretches away to the 

northern horizon. Immediately below him winds 

the Androgeoggin; near it coils the Grand Trunk 

Railroad ; and beyond rise the successive peaks 

of mountains, some bald and glittering in the 

VALLEY OF THE ANDROSCOGGIN. sun, and others clothed in deep foliage, until 
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they become blue and shadowy in the distance. 
The Percy range lifts its snow-white tops toward 
the northwest; and beyond them the green Mon- 
adnock guards the west bank of the Connecti- 
eut. In the northeast the mountains of North- 
ern Maine are seen, with the naked top of Es- 
cohos on their left; while the ragged spurs of 
Camel’s Rump rise directly at the north, higher 
even than those shattered crags which form the 
jaws of Dixville Notch. Lifting up against the 
northern horizon, blue and misty, stretching 
eastward and westward, are the peaks of the Ca- 
nadian Highlands—that wind-swept range which 
forms the boundary between the United States 
and Canada. Sections of the Connecticut val- 
ley on the west, and the valleys of the Andros- 
coggin and Magalloway on the east, appear be- 
tween the mountains; while, sparkling like mir- 
rors set in the deep green of the forests, the 
Umbagog chain of lakes repose far up in their 
wood-encircled basin. 

Over nearly the whole of this broad and wild 
region is thrown the gloomy mantle of the for- 
est. A few farms and villages are visible near 
by, and then comes the dense and unbroken wil- 
derness. Who that has gazed upon this wild 
panorama has not desired to penetrate the se- 
erets of those gloomy solitudes, or conjectured 


COME TO SEE THE CIRCUS. 








what legends peopled those gorges and ravines, 
or what deeds of adventure those dusky valleys 
might reveal ? 

Lancaster, the shire town of the famous Coun- 
ty of Coos, in New Hampshire, was the starting- 
point of our party. This charming town is one 
hundred and eighty-five miles from Boston by 
railroad and stage, and is at the outlet of onc 
of those streams which rise among the White 
Mountains and flow westward into the Connecti- 
cut. The village is spread out upon those broad 
meadows which even here border that noble 
stream. A broad and shaded street, intersect- 
ed by a few cross avenues, rows of neat cottages 
with a few elegant residences, three churches, 
an academy, a court-house, a jail, three hotels, 
one of which is very large and elegant, with 
stores, shops, and a bank, make up the village. 

On a cloudy morning in September the long 
two-horse wagon was drawn up in front of the 
Lancaster House. Mount Washington was 
capped, and slight drops came down slowly 
through the humid air. It was circus day in 
the shire town. Joe Pentland was coming, and 
all was bustle and excitement. Already strange- 
looking vehicles, loaded with passengers, were 
driving in from the adjacent country. A crowd 


| of the curious had gathered upon the piazza of 


the hotel as we came down, in thick boots, 
gray pants, red flannel shirts, and slouch- 
ed hats. 

Here was the fellow who had come, 
with his wife and children, twenty miles 
toseethe circus. He had left his ‘‘burn- 
ed-piece” just in the nick of time, and his 
oats in the stook, and some stone wall 
which he was in a hurry to build, and 
his house that was to be singled anew, 
and was bent on seeing ‘‘ them chaps” 
ride six horses, and laying up a store of 
clown’s jokes. He wore his best blue 
coat and gray pants, and high collar, 
and boots rubbed with tallow, and had 
brought with him his dinner and prov- 
ender for his horse. Already he had in- 
vested in a stick of candy, and stood sur- 
veying our wagon with that cool, thin, 
sharp visage which is the type of a thor- 
ough-bred Yankee, at whom the whole 
world laughs, but whose owner outwits 
the whole world. 

Near by stood quite a different indi- 
vidual, whose off-hand manner, easy mo- 
tion, erect figure, and confident eye show- 
ed him to be a man of the world. He 
was the proprietor of a meadow farm, and 
lived in the same large house which his 
grandfather had built in the early days 
of Coos. He had been a member of the 
Legislature; owned the eighth of a town- 
ship, from which he took lumber to the 
markets below; and that very morning 
~ had ridden over to the village, behind a 
spanking black colt, in a new Concord 
wagon. You may some day see him dash 
up to the Crawford House with a span 
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OWNS A MEADOW FARM. 


of bays which he is breaking, dine, talk a few | was a medley of articles. There were fry-pans 
moments with Joe Gibbs, light a cigar, crack | and kettles, a huge coffee-pot and a bag of sugar. 
his whip, and roll away again. He is a type| There was a tent, a tripod, a compass, and a 
of the young men who are seen in all this up-| transit. There were guna, pistols, powder- 
per country. fiasks, and long knives. In short, we were 

We were all seated in the wagon. There were| completely prepared for a month’s camping in 
two barrels of pilot bread and half a barrel of | the woods. The stars and stripes—an old tat- 
pork, Therewas a Champagne basket, in which | tered flag, which had seen several expeditions 
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of this kind—waved from a corner of the wag- 
on, and all was ready. 

*¢ All ready!” called out the Colonel, the lead- 
er of the expedition, as he climbed into the 
wagon. Dan drew up the reins, flourished the 
whip, and we rolled slowlyaway. Three cheers 
burst spontaneously from the crowd as we drove 
off, bright eyes and smiling faces appeared at 
the windows, occasionally a white handkerchief 
waved an adieu, and the village was behind us. 

Onward we went up the Connecticut. First 
came Northumberland, then Stratford, and at 
last, in the dusk of the evening, Colebrook, forty 
miles from Lancaster. Cheerily the lights of 
the little village shone as we rose over the hill 
and brought them into view. Right merrily, 
and with a prodigious clatter of wheels, did we 
drive up to the door of the only tavern. 

A dozen individuals or so stepped out of the 
two stores and the tavern to inspect the new 
arrival, and gathered curiously about the wagon. 
Among them we were gratified to meet again our 
old friend, ‘‘The Squire,” whose acquaintance 
we had made on the Umbagog years ago. His 
locks were whiter than when we had seen him, 
his voice slightly more tremulous as he gave us 
his hand, but he was still vigorous in mind and 
body, active and vigilant in business as when he 
first pioneered his way to this region of mount- 
ains. The Squire was a native-born gentle- 
man, well educated, and a splendid specimen 
of an old mountaineer and lumberman. After 
supper we talked long before the wood fire. 
Captain Jones had come in; he was anxious to 
know about the Atlantic cable, and his surprise 
was unbounded when he learned that it was not 
an inch in diameter. Jim Sturtevant protested 
that he had seen trout in the Magalloway which 
would bite it off the first time. Bill Wright, 
*‘an old true-blue Isaac Hill Democrat,” gave 
it as his opinion that it was a Federal trick to 
bind this country to England. 

**T go agin’ havin’ any thing to dew with 
them British,” persisted Bill. 

Enter Major Eleazer Archibald. A chair for 
Major Archibald; and Major Archibald saluted 
each individual patronizingly. The Major pro- 


The Major was commencing an argument 
with Bill on the propriety of courts of justice, 
when the Squire lighted his pipe, which he had 
been filling, rose, and wishing us a pleasant trip, 
walked out. We accompanied him along the 
short street of the now silent little hamlet. The 
lights in the two stores were blown out, and the 
loungers had scattered. Echoing musically upon 
the air came the murmur of the Connecticut and 
its more noisy tributaries, while as we looked 
out the giant hills, shooting far up into the starry 
sky, stood grimly, like mighty and silent Titans, 
sentinels of the night. 

Never was a lovelier morning than that upon 
which we started to cross over the ridge of land 
which separates the Connecticut from the Um- 
bagog. Our route lay in a southeasterly direc- 
tion : first, up the valley ofa small stream, called 
the Mohawk; then through a gap in the mount- 
ain ridge, which is only less famous than the 
White Mountain Notch because more remote 
from traveled routes; thence down the opposite 
slope to the valley of the Androscoggin and the 
basin of Lake Umbagog. 

Now the road wound along the valley; now 
it coursed along the sides and over the very tops 
of high hills, from which we looked down upon 
farms, and around upon the crowded groups of 
mountains clothed with the magnificent foliage 
of autumn. The road becomes rougher, the 
farms disappear; we plunge down, down into a 
deep ravine through which feams a torrent. <A 
few strokes of the axe repair the trembling pole 
bridge, and we rattle across it; up we clamber 
on the other side, over rocks, roots of trees, and 
stumps ; down again and up again. The forest 
becomes dense and gloomy, and the branches in- 
terlock over our heads. We emerge into a little 
meadow, and before us suddenly stand the shat- 
tered and ragged walls of Dixville Notch. 

Not more than a hundred feet in width, the 
walls of mica slate rise to the height of a thon- 
sand feet on either side, and overhang the path 
like gloomy and broken battlements. The frosts 
and storms, in their action of ages, have chipped 

these dark walls into all fantastical shapes— 
| sometimes like the massive angles of some im- 





ceeded to rub his hands before the fire and to| pregnable fortress — sometimes leaving ragged 
assert, with caution and dignity, that there had| columns like the ruins of old towers. The 
been some prospect of rain; and then advanced | path, just wide enough for one wagon-track, is 
the opinion that the nights would begin to grow | hewn into the side of the chasm. On one side 
cool before the end of September. Assented to | rises the threatening cliff, while below yawns the 
by the whole company. ‘The Major soon struck | gulf. 
upon the universal theme of politics, and after Dan gave the Colonel the reins, leaving him 
descanting oracularly upon the tariff, Kansas, | to drive through; while the rest of us dismount- 
Cuba, and the whole list of topics, he came to| ed. Blowing a tin horn which we carried—the 
the question of the removal of the shire town of | same which afterward disturbed the solitudes 
Coos county from Lancaster. Here a fierce dis- | among the crags of the Canadian highlands—it 
pute arose between him and the Colonel, waxing | gave out a blast like a war-trumpet; then dying 
warmer and warmer, until Bill Wright broke off | away a moment, as if concealed among the 
the discussion by declaring that he was “‘ agin’ | broken rocks, it leaped out in a thousand com- 
havin’ any county seat at all.” mingling tones, clashing, contending, echoing, 
**No county seat ?” vociferated the Major. until they died away in varying cadences of mel- 











‘None at all,” reiterated Bill; “‘courts are aj ody. We discharged our fowling-piece at an 
humbug, got up to feed a lazy set of lawyers and | eagle hovering over a cliff, when from behind 
every rock came a discharge as if guerrillas were 


cheat us poor devils.” 
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DIXVILLE NOTCH. 


hidden there. Altogether this notch is a most 
remarkable natural curiosity, rarely seen by 
tourists, never by the languid summerers on the 
luxurious couches of the Glen House or the Pro- 
file House, but only by those who are ready to 
diet a week on salt pork—to be shaken heyond 
the reach of dyspepsia over roads rougher than 
the passage down Ararat—or to face swarms of 
black flies and mosquitoes. 

The sun rose brilliantly, and a sky of cloud- 
less blue hung over the mountains and forests, 
before the large batteau had swung from the 
shore above Erroll Falls, and turned its prow 
up the Androscoggin. The barrels and boxes 
and bags and packs and baskets were piled into 
the elegant craft, and from the prow floated the 
old tattered flag. In the stern, with paddle in 
hand, sat the Colonel. At the oars sat two of 
our party—a round, portly, muscular fellow, and 
a slender, but nervous and active, native of 
Coos. The narrator found a seat in the bow; 
while at other convenient places were stowed 
the mail-carrier for the Magalloway settlement 
—a sharp-visaged frontiersman—and a still 





smaller, but keen-eyed and wiry hunter, who was 
bound for Parmachene Lake, to spend three 
months in trapping. 

Dan stood upon the bank near his horses and 
wagon as we were ready to push off. 

** Yes, Sir,” said Dan, ‘‘I should like to go 
on with ye.” But just then his horses started, 
the batteau swung into the dark stream, the oars 
dipped, the wheels of Dan’s wagon rattled across 
the rough bridge, a blast from the tin horn echoed 
along the shore, and we glided merrily up the 
Androscoggin. 

Durkee’s Landing, on the Magalloway, was 
the first point made. ‘This Magalloway settle- 
ment, of abont thirty families, is the last on the 
borders of Maine and New Hampshire, lying 
along the Magalloway River for about eight 
miles. No road connects it with the rest of the 
world, but the only avenue is the river and the 
Umbagog Lake. The river, starting in the 
Canadian highlands, is nearly a hundred miles 
in length; and the meadows which border it at 
this point are broad and very fertile. Loading 
our baggage upon a hay-cart, and sending it for- 
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ward, the company amused themselves during 
the heat of the day by smoking their pipes un- 
der the awning of the rough wood-shed, telling 
stories, shooting the rifle, and collecting from 
Durkee information respecting the region. 

Toward sunset we started for a walk of eight 
miles—to Captain Wilson’s, the last house on 
the frontier. It was hot and sultry, and we 
sweltered along under the weight of our packs, 
guns, and axes. The long shadows came on 
speedily, and soon the sun, after resting a mo- 
ment in a gorge of the mountains, sunk amidst 
a flood of golden light, leaving us to darkness 
and swarms of mosquitoes. 

The woods through which the road led was 
musical with their hum. If we stopped a mo- 
ment, myriads of the blood-thirsty wretches as- 
sailed us, ensconcing themselves in our hair and 
necks, until some tough-billed fellow would bore 
through our shirts and transfix our backs. As 
a last resort we lit our pipes, after which the 
whole swarm, evidently becoming delirious un- 
der the influence of tobacco-smoke, screeched 
with indignation, but kept aloof. In four niles 
we began to apprehend something of the pleas- 
ures of a summer tour in the backwoods, or, at 
least, that part of it which consists of traveling 
on foot over rocks and among stumps with packs 
lashed to our backs. Walking brought perspi- 
ration; perspiration produced thirst ; thirst, 
heat, and fatigue combined produced faintness. 
There were stumblings against rocks; there 
were splashings through water and mud; there 
were imprecations on the whole race of mosqui- 
toes; there were remarks deprecatory of the gen- 
eral nature of hot weather; and mutterings 
about the length of miles on the Magalloway 
River. 


** What’s that ?” said John, resting a moment 
against an old stub. 

We heard the sound of wheels echoing into 
the woods, and presently a horse and wagon 
came slowly and noisily on through the dark- 
ness. 

** How far to Captain Wilson’s ?” all inquired 
at once. 

** Are you goin’ to Cap’n Wilson’s ?” returned 
the driver. 

It was Captain Wilson’s wagon sent out to 
meet us. 

‘¢Hawkum, for this is the best goin’ you'll 
have,” said the driver, and the wagon jolted on. 

We emerged into open land, passed one or 
two cottages, then a school-house in which was 
| a cheerful light: then the roar of a cataract fell 
upon our ears: we crossed a bridge hung above 
the foam, went up a gentle slope, and were at 
the door of Captain Wilson, the last settler on 
the frontier. 

The Captain was a native of the vicinity of 
Portland, and was allured to this region just in 
| the dawn of the great Eastern land speculation. 
| He came to this spot by the Escohos Falls, sur- 
| rounded on all sides by lofty mountains, twenty- 
i years ago, and settied in the expectation 
that the country would become populous, and 
| consequently bring him wealth. ‘But he has 
lived here twenty-five years, and still finds him- 

self on the frontier, with no settler beyond him 
nearer than the Megantic Lake in Canada. He 
has led the life of a woodsman, a farmer, a sur- 
| veyor, and an explorer. Many are the adven- 
| tures he has met in this wild region. Often has 
he coursed through the trackless woods, between 
| his house and Quebec, camping on a winter’s 
| night under the shelter of a few fir boughs, or 
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SETTLEMENT ON THE MAGALLOWAY. 


living for days on moose meat. 
posure have now bowed his form, and furrowed 
his brow, and silvered his hair; but he is still 
active and enterprising, and enthusiastic in re- 
gard to the development and prosperity of this 
region where he has spent his life. He has been 
a member of the Maine Legislature, has a re- 
spectable law library, and is the Justice of the 
Peace and the legal adviser of the whole settle- 
ment. 

We now prepared for the woods. A party of 
eleven were collected, consisting, in addition to 
that already mentioned, of the Captain and six 
experienced woodsmen. The object was an ex- 
ploration and re-marking of lines. The party 
divided, and six started through the woods on a 
straight line, and five followed up the river in 
boats, carrying the stores. The two squads filed 
slowly into the woods at two different points, and 
each disappeared. 

Two days the boats sped up the Magalloway, 
between the silent banks overhung with fir, pine, 
birch, and maple. The river winds among the 
mountains in all directions. The Rio Grande is 





Time and ex-' 





| forest with a continuous roar. 
' swiftly through the heavens, and the old trees 


not more crooked. Over the tops of the trees 
bald mountains are constantly seen, but other- 
wise nothing relieves the monotonous pathway, 
excepting where a crane soars clumsily into the 
air, or a flock of ducks start up ahead, or we 
discover where a moose has just scrambled up 
the soft bank, or when a fugitive trout is taken 
as we drop our hook into the water. 

At night of the second day we encamped at 
the mouth of the Magalloway. Finding a level 
spot near the bank of the river, at the mouth of 
a little brook which came over the hill the tent 
was pitched. Soon the fir boughs were spread 
down for the bed, and a big fire blazed in front. 
We took an abundance of trout, some of them 
weighing nearly four pounds, and that night 
there was a banquet of roasted trout and frizzled 
pork, while stories were told around the camp 
fire. 

When morning dawned the rain was coming 
down in torrents. All through the day it poured 
constantly. The wind rose and swept over the 
Clouds hurried 
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other woodsman, and 
both were still again. 
How much are we 
creatures of education 
and habit! To us 
few things could have 
been more startling 
than the weird tones 
which in that solitude 
were detected in the 
howlings of the storm. 
But the hunters had 
camped too many 
times on the snow, 
and too often follow- 
ing the moose up that 
valley had been over- 
taken by night in the 
dead of winter, to at- 
tach much importance 
to the occurrence. So 
they slept. Black as 
Erebus was the night ; 
andas the fire, hissing 
and spluttering, threw 
its flickering light out 
into the darkness, 
making the spectral 
shadows of the huge 
B trees dance to the 
music of the gale, we 
slept the sleep of neo- 
| phyte woodsmen. 
Not long after the 
sun had come out and 
writhed and groaned as their tops bowed and | thecloudsscattered, an elderly man—a woodsman 
swayed together. It was that terrific storm|—came to the camp. He was drenched with 
which swept over the North about the middle of | water shaken from the bushes, and wore an anx- 
September of that year. ious face. Two of his sons, he said, had started 
As night again came on the Magalloway rose | from a camp a few miles above to search in the 
wildly within its banks and lifted our boat from | woods for a *‘ logging chance,” and had not re- 
its moorings. The little brook became a tor-| turned. We told him of the sounds we had 
rent, and roared close by our tent. The water | heard in the night. He raised his gun and dis- 
streamed throngh our cloth roof. Settling down | charged it; then listened a moment; but hear- 
to sleep as best we might, we heard the excited | ing nothing, walked slowly into the forest. A 
Magalloway lashing its banks and the roar of | few hours later voices were heard in the woods, 
the winds, while occasionally the dull, heavy and Captain Wilson, with another of the men, 
sound of a falling tree announced the mastery | arrived at the camp, having started from the 
of the gale. Hark! there was a crash, and an | other party the day before. Being caught by the 
old dry tree plunged into the whirling water. storm, they had found quarters in the woods over- 
**Do you hear that noise?” said one of the| night, and had been twenty-three hours without 
men, starting up suddenly from under his blank- | food. Toward night three more of the party, 
et, and turning his ear up to catch the sound. | who had gone in with the stores, arrived. They 
His quick sense had detected the sound of a hu-| also slept out in the storm under a little cover- 
man voice mingled with the howling of the storm | ing of birch bark. 





IN CAMP. 








and the creaking of the old forest trees. Another day brought three of us—the rest 
“‘That was a man’s voice, sure,” said he, | having gone in with stores—to the ‘‘carry” at 
starting up to his feet. Parmachene Falls. The boat was taken out of 


Again it was heard, like a long, low, tremu-| the water, yokes hewn out with the axes, and 
lous halloo, and answered promptly by the woods- | carried by the rapids. Imagine the delights of 
man. Again fainter, and again answered. The|a “carry!” A path led by the falls, but across 
woodsman listened long, but not catching the! it were big logs blown down in some hurricane, 
sound again, at last slowly rolled himself in his | and it wound up the sides of hills and through 
blanket. tangled thickets. 

‘* A wet night they'll have of it!—most likely| Even here the lumbermen have penetrated, 
somebody from Joe York’s camp,” muttered the | and at these falls have built a dam to facilitate 
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the running of logs down the river. At a 
Iumberman’s camp near by—a unique specimen 
of architecture —we found lodging overnight. 
These camps are built entirely of logs, roofed 
with shingles rived from the pine-trees. They 
have one room, which is the cook-room, sleep- 
ing-room, and lounging-room; a large fire in the 
centre, from which the smoke escapes through a 
hole in the roof; a bunk on one side for sleep- 


ing, and a rude table made of split shingles at 


one end. A barn of similar architecture stands 
near. Here the lumbermen coming up from 
the settlements live during the long months of 
these Northern winters, going out in the morn- 
ing as soon as it is light, cutting the logs and 
drawing them upon the ice of the river, to await 


the spring freshet which is to float them down, | 


and not returning until dark. At night, after 
supper, pipe-smoking, and story-telling, they turn 
into their bunks. When the ice clears out of 
the river all hands commence driving the logs 
down the stream, until, through the tortuous 
channel of the Magalloway and Androscoggin, 
they arrive at Bath, where they are cut into 
boards and distributed to Boston, New York, 
and other ports, ultimately to line the palaces 


“THE CARRY.” 





of Fifth Avenue or the residences on Brooklyn 
Heights. 

The little skiff launched, the stores loaded 
into it, bringing it down to the water’s edge by 
the slow and sturdy stroke of the paddle, the 
party followed up the Magalloway and swung 
out into Parmachene Lake, beyond reach even 
of the lumbermen, and opening to a region un- 
disturbed save by the hunter. 

Parmachene is a charmingly wild sheet of 
water, four or five miles in length, and one or 
two miles wide. As the little skiff dashed over 
| the wave a solitary hunter’s camp on the north 
side was the only evidence that man had ever trod 
its shores. First forest-covered hills, and then 
more distant and more lofty blue mountains lift- 
ed their tops all around us, wild and precipitous. 
This is a famous hunting-place, and is the resort 
of the woodsmen down the river as well as of the 
Indians. 
| Again the tent was pitched at ‘‘ Little Boy’s 

Falls”—three miles up a stream which enters 
the Parmachene, which is still called the Magal- 
loway. Here we remained two days, waiting for 
the arrival of two of the other party, who were 
coming for provisions. They having arrived, 
three of us started early 
one morning for a walk 
of ten miles through 
the woods, following 
only the directions of 
the compass, to join 
our friends, who had 
been all this while so- 
journing in the depths 
of the wilderness. 

Nay Bennett led the 
way—a voluble, jolly 
woodsman, with a face, 
written all over with 
humor, protruding un- 
der the narrow rim of 
an old felt hat, with 
the tin trumpet slung 
under his arm, thirty 
pounds of provisions 
lashed to his back, and 
a hatchet in his hands. 
Then we followed, with 
only our blanket, gun, 
and ammunition. Be- 
hind came Linnell—a 
woodsman as quiet as 
Nay was voluble—one 
of the best hunters on 
the Magalloway, his 
cautious eye constant- 
ly out noting the for- 
est trees, the brooks, 
and the elevations, and 
occasionally giving ad- 
vice to Nay as to the 
direction to be tak- 


en. Both had trapped 
and follcwed moose 
through these wilds, 
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and kept their course 
in the woods with as 
much ease as one bred 
in the city finds his 
way along the ave- 
nues and squares. Up 
and down heights, 
through snarled thick- 
ets of undergrowth, 
along mossy swamps, 
darkened by the 
boughs of the fir, we 
paced steadily. Some 
time after the sun had 
passed the meridian 
all three were lying 
upon the leaves, rest- 
ing at the foot of a 
steep hill before as- 
cending. 

*¢There’s thunder, 
and we shall get wet,” 
said Linnell, quiet- 
ly getting up, lashing 
his pack, and start- 


ig. 

‘¢ Tell make it very 
pleasant for us,” re- 
plied Nay, jumping 
up, looking at his 
pocket-compass, and 
giving a blast on his 
trumpet. 

There had not been 
a cloud in the sky; 
but as we came over 
the height the grey 
and bald top of Cam- 
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el’s Rump stood up right before us, and beyond 
it hung the cloud. 
‘* That makes out to be Camel’s Rump,” said 
Nay. 
Our course lay across the northern spurs of | 


the mountain. We hurried on, the thunder 
muttering louder every instant, and occasionally 
the wind swaying the forest. At last, far up 
on the mountain spur, whence we looked down 
upon miles of dark forests and illimitable ranges | 
of mountain peaks, the charged cloud enveloped 
the height and broke upon us. We had never 
Leen én a thunder-storm before; but here it was | 
all around us. Now a tree was twisted from its | 
slight rooting and hurled headlong down the | 
steep. Now another was shivered by the bolt as | 
the thunder bellowed around us. 

‘*°T makes it very pleasant for us,” said Nay, | 
as we crouched under the leaning trunk of an} 
old tree, endeavoring to get clear of the drench- | 
ing torrents of rain. 

We thought Nay’s assertion was to be taken 
in inversion, and then and there so declared. | 
So dense was the cloud that the lightning glared 
as in the deeper twilight. When the violence | 
cf the storm had passed over the rain still con-| 


ON CAMEL’S BUMP. 


tinued, and the only alternative was 
to advance. It was the same suc- 
cession of gulches, gaps, and thick 
masses of witch-hazel bushes. Nay 
occasionally looked at his compass, 
took the direction, and went straight 
on, whether the way led over the top 
of a dizzy and tottering cliff or down 
the cavernous gulch. 

After clambering up to the top of 
one of these spurs we were upon an 
immense bald and naked rock, which 
seemed to hang like a great excres- 
cence upon the mountain side. The giant peak 
above us was wrapped in cloud, and far north- 
ward, westward, and eastward other summits 
pillared the vapory roof. All stood gazing down 
into the shadowy valleys, hundreds of feet be- 
low, arrested, seemingly, by the wild and soli- 
tary grandeur of the view. Our attention was 
attracted by the report of a pistol, coming dull 
upon the ear, as if from a long-distant height. 
Another, and then another, followed, more dis- 
tinctly, and our own fowling-piece answered 
back. We took the direction of the sound, and 
started. Night was rapidly approaching. We 
stood at last at the base of an almost inaccessible 
steep. 

‘'That’s the way,” said Nay, consulting his 
compass and pointing up among the jutting 
rocks. 

**Can’t go over that to-night,” we protested, 
now thoroughly tired out. 

‘*Give me your gun and take my hatchet,” 
replied Nay; and we started again, dragging 
ourselves slowly and wearily up. Nay was 
creeping up in a fissure of an almost perpendic- 
ular rock, and we after him. 

“‘°T makes it very pleasant for us,” he ejacu- 
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lated, in long pauses, just as he got his head 
above the edge of a table-rock. 

We were denying it, ab imo pectore, as we 
hung to a small shrub which had rooted to the 
rock, when Nay commenced a series of exclam- 
ations and expletives, not unfit for that occasion, 
but not appropriate to print, and closing with a 
blast on his horn, stood pointing to some fresh 
spots upon a tree which stood upon the edge of 
the precipice. We had struck the line which 
our friends had spotted as they passed along, and 
we hastened over the crags. It was not until 
the darkness had enveloped us that the sound of 
an axe was heard ahead. A shout—a response 
—three cheers from the whole party, and we 
bounded on toward the light of a fire. 

‘*°T makes it very pleasant for us,” asserted | 
Nay, throwing off his pack, sitting down upon a 
log, and giving a final blast upon his horn. 

All hands were at work pitching the tent, some 
breaking wet fir boughs and shaking off the wa- 
ter, others leveling the ground and spreading the 
canvas, and others piling logs upon: the fire. 
The rain still poured, but when the canvas was 
spread, the fir boughs laid down thick, the fire 
blazing up hot and drying our saturated clothes, 
things began to wear an air of comfort. The 
pork was frizzled upon the ends of long sticks, 
the hot tea poured into the tin dippers, the hard 
bread thrown out, and there was not a more jolly 





festival in the land than beneath that roof of can- 
vas, high up on the mountain side, in the black 
night and the driving storm. 

As we lay smoking our pipes, dry and com- 
fortable in contrast with the dreary desolation 
outside our tent, the Colonel narrated the inci- 


dents of their trip; of the solitary and sombre 
glens, of the wild mountains, of the gentle 
streams, beautiful with none to admire; of the 
glorious sunrise and magnificent sunset, of rav- 
ishing landscapes, of the storm and the hurri- 
cane gamboling among the giant trees. They 
had ascended the highest peak of Camel’s Rump 
and encamped overnight 4000 feet above the 
level of the sea, scaling, for miles, the steep prec- 
ipices by the aid of lichens and shrubs, and com- 
ing down had discharged a small revolver from 
different peaks, hoping to attract our attention. 
Then one of the woodsmen, who declared that 
they had “seen some proper bad pizgys” on the 
way, sang a song, one of the rude madrigals of 
the frontier. It was of a fair maid and a brave 
hunter, and an obstinate father. In vain the 
hunter busied himself in the woods and brought 
back rich burdens of furs. In vain he was the 
smartest chopper and best wrestler. So one 
night when the moon was full, John and the 
loving Julia started to cross the lake. But the 
obstinate father pursued, overtook them, was 
knocked overboard by John; after which him- 
self and Julia, with great coolness and good 
judgment, embraced and jumped overboard also. 
‘*°T made it very pleasant for em,” said Nay, 
as the song ended. 
But half the company had already rolled them- 
selves in their blankets, and the camp was still. 
Another day of mingled hail, rain, and snow 
kept the party in camp; but the next morning, 
while the trees were white with frost and the 
ground slippery, they took their course for the 
Canada line. Late in the afternoon they came 
upon the ruins of an old birch-tree, which was 
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long the corner between the States of Maine and 
New Hampshire. It was covered with hiero- 
glyphics, the initials of names once famous in 
the two States who had visited the spot long 
years before. ‘Twenty rods beyond stood an iron 
monument, now the real boundary between the 
United States and Canada, as well as the corner 
of the two States. The line established by the 
Ashburton treaty runs from peak to peak of those 
Highlands which separate the waters which flow 
into the St. Lawrence from those which flow into 









once sad and glorious, find their way hence to 
the St. Lawrence. Hence the Connecticut starts 
southward, and within sight of one of the hills 
which our party ascended were to be seen at the 
same time the head waters of Dead River, which 
feeds the Kennebec, and the Magalloway, which 
feeds the Androscoggin. 

Nay was ahead, and the whole party, on the 
second day of their return, were treading along 
wearily, following each other like Indians in 





the Atlantic. 





IN THREE DOMINIONS. 


This was the end of the trip. Nay sat him- 
self down in Canada, hugging the iron monu- 
ment, with one foot in Maine and one in New 
Hampshire, but declared that he felt no better in 
three dominions than he did inone. Now, near- 
ly eighty miles from Captain, Wilson’s by the 
route we had come, the party, cutting their 
names upon trees and rocks, turned back. 

Northward were seen the lower hills which 
border the St. Lawrence, and southward mount- 
ains piled one upon another, and gorges and 
deep dark valleys. But all was wilderness. 
Up the mountain sides the bright tinge of au- 
tumn had commenced; but down in the deep 
valleys, where the dark and changeless fir cov- 
ers the ground, hung dusky shadows, and as we 
looked down it seemed as if we could not see the 
bottom. No sable drapery can be more solemn 
than these forests of fir. They seem to make 
the silence more still and the solitude more fune- 
real. Seen from the heights, it is as if a vast 
pall were wound around the base of the mount- 
ains and stretched down the narrow valleys. 

From this summit could be seen the sources 
of five large streams of the continent. The tor- 
tuous St. Francis, and the Chaudiére, whose 
banks the terrible expedition of Arnold made at 





trail. ‘It had rained all day, and now, nearly 
| dark, more than fifteen miles lay between us and 
the camp of the night before. 
| ‘“‘That makes out to be Little Boy’s Falls,” 
| said Nay, listening, then giving a blast on his 
| trumpet. 
| ‘The crack of a revolver answered down the 
|river. “Crack” answered the Colonel's revolver. 
**Crack” again down the valley. ‘‘ Crack” — 
** crack” —* crack” —‘‘ crack”—from both sides, 
until the woods echoed and shouts rang out from 
both parties, and Nay’s trumpet doubled its vol- 
ume, while the cataract chimed in with a voice 
like Minnehaha. 
| **Nay, do you remember the catamount we 
saw over yonder once?” said the Captain, as all 
were at their rude supper. 
| ‘*I make out to,” responded Nay, just as he was 
putting to his mouth a heavy piece of fried trout, 
‘* What a cussed Babylonian he was, Cap’n: ’t 
made it very pleasant for us; didn’t it, Cap’n?” 
Forthwith Nay commenced with the story. 
‘*The Cap’n and I were spot’n’ a line one 
spring before the snow was off. “Long in the 
afternoon we heard what we thought was a man’s 
voice a long ways off in the woods. Wa’al, I 
| hooted, and it hooted back. ’T kept comin’ 
|nearer and yelpin’ louder. ‘Look ’ere, Cap’n 
Wilson,’ says I, ‘I’ve been in the woods a good 
deal, but I never heard that sound before.’ By’m- 
by we set down on the snow to rest, and when 
we had got about twenty rods along the fellow 
gave such an ungodly screech as made my hair 
stand onend. Says I, ‘Cap’n, that makes out 
to be a cussed Babylonian.’ We had only an 
axe and a small shot-gun, not enough to make 
| a dust in the eyes of the critter. ‘Cap'n, didn’t 
we take long steps?’ After a while the critter 
lagged behind, and we heard him screech off in 
the woods. Wa’al, ’t came night, ’nd we built a 
fire, ‘nd made a camp, ’nd after a while got to 
sleep. I waked up some time in the night. The 
fust thing I see, when my eyes opened, was a 
couple of glaring balls right t’other side of the 
fire. There that cussed whelp set, on a log, not 
ten feet off, starin’ right at us ’nd switchin’ his 
tail jest like a cat afore she grabs a mouse. I 
didn’t dare to start up the Cap’n, so I got up my 
shot-gun easy, and pinted it right into his face 
’n’ eyes. I tell ye he was a savage-lookin’ devil, 
| ’nd I reckon he liked the looks o’ me about as 
| well as I did o’ him. Purty soon he turned his 
head round one side, and seemed to look at 
somethin’else. Then he turned clear round, and 
curled down close to the log, and kept on switch- 
in’ his tail, and lookin’ off in another direction. 
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All of a sudden, as quick as a wink, he bounded | Babylonian again, I'll tell him to wait till I send 


off into the darkness, and then there was such a | for a lucive.” 
When the party arrived at Cap’n Wilson’s, a 


yellin’ as I never heard. The Cap’n screamed 


and jumped up, and began to hunt for his axe. few days afterward, the little settlement seemed 


‘Get your gun, Nay!’ yells the Cap’n; ‘the cussed 
thing is after us.’ ‘ Keep still, Cap'n,’ says I, | 
‘he’s after that lucive : I’ve been watchin’ him for 
a half hour.’ “Twas a short fight, and the lucive 
had the worst of it. Away went the cussed Baby- | 


great to them, and when they made the beauti- 
ful town of Bethel, Maine, it appeared to them 
as Rome did to the dwellers on the banks of the 


The author, having arrived at home, walked 


lonian into the woods, with the lucive in his | into his hotel, gun in hand, wearing still his 
mouth, growlin’ as he went. He had pounced | woodsman’s dress, but the clerk was in doubt 
right into him, and took him for his breakfast j about accommodating him, and intimated that 
instead of the Cap'n or me. If ever I meet a| they were very full that night. All stared as 


CIVILIZATION. 





he took his accustomed seat at 
the table, and one inquired if that 
was the ‘‘ Lumbermen’s Hotel.” 
He walked down through the 
lighted street, in the evening. 
passing his most intimate friends 
unrecognized. 

In the night dreams of the Ma- 
galloway haunted his sleep. He 
traveled alone through intermina- 
ble woods, and camped at night 
in a howling storm. Then he was 
on Parmachene Lake, and the lit- 
tle skiff swamped and sunk down 
unfathomably, until at last he 
was going up Camel’s Rump, in 
the thunder-storm. Suddenly he 
heard Nay iterate that ‘*’t made it 
very pleasant for us,” and looked 
up. There was a catamount, 
having Nay’s face, and with his 
trumpet hung to his neck, and his 
Narrow-rimmed hat on his head. 
The Colonel was breaking great 
trout off from fir-trees, and spreac- 
ing them down for a bed, and the 
rest of the party were coming over 
a rock in a boat. Suddenly the 
catamount showed his teeth, grow]l- 
ed, and pounced upon Captain 
Wilson, who took a *‘ lucive” from 
his pocket and gave him, which 
he swallowed at once and then 
growled more furiously than be- 
fore. He seized his gun—such 
anearthly yells !—and he awoke in 
time to catch the last roll of the 
gong as it was announcing break- 
fast. 





ODE ON THE BIRTHDAY OF CHARLES WESLEY. 


ENGLAND, through thy lovely vales 
And emerald hills how many now 


In memory of the poet-priest 
With rapt devotion bow ! 
Along the city’s sounding street, 
In cottage nooks, in lordly halls, 
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On village spire, and temple dome 

A still, sweet influence falls— 
For myriads whisper of the birth 
That gave another bard to Earth. 


Il. 


Nor only there: from my own Land 
Full many a blessing o’er the wave 
Floats like an angel’s wing to gild 
His cradle and his grave. 
Our Fanes have also felt his soul ; 
Our forest-temples grand and dim, 
Filled with ecstatic worshipers, 
Have trembled to his hymn: 
Still seem they bowed with praise and prayer— 
The soul of Wesley lingers there ! 


Iii. 


Well have the nations blessed the bards, 
And, gladdened by their ministerings, 
Their foreheads bound with holier wreaths 
Than ever shone on kings: 

Lo! Scio’s old blind Glory crowned ; 
And Dante diademed with fire 
Imperial by the large-eyed Times, 
And Byron’s battle-lyre : 
No royal flag o’er them unfurled, 
Yet they are Emperors of the world! 
IV. 

If thus the Shapes that draw from Earth, 
The soul of song, are rulers made, 
How should the Heaven-invoking Ones 
By continents be arrayed ? 

Not from Olympian groves their wreath ! 
Go search Siloa’s sacred bowers ; 

On Zion’s grander mountain walk 

And gather stateliest flowers— 
These crown the souls that sing of Hm 
Who wandered there with cherubim. 


w.% 
And such the crown that thou didst wear, 
Sweet singer by old Albion’s wave! 
And Death himself could not destroy, 
ut placed it on thy grave. 
How glorious its unfaded leaves 
Shall on thy pure white forehead bloom, 
When, with a hymn upon thy lips, 
Thou'lt glitter from the tomb, 
And, myriads joining in the lay, 
Soar to the choir of Heavgn away! 
| 
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HOLIDAYS IN COSTA RICA. 
BY THOMAS FRANCIS MEAGHER. 


VOLCANO OF 


Iil.—SAN JOSE TO CARTAGO. 


HE prevailing theme of the day with the 

Stump as well as the Pulpit—with the Editer 
as well as the Orator—is the superior civilization 
of the Nineteenth Century. Of this civilization, 
the United States, and England especially, are 
congratulated, from morning till night, on the 
fact of their being the highest exponents, while 
the Spanish-American communities are scorn- 


fully reproached, or contemptuously condoled | might-be all the better instructed. 


with, for being the reverse. 








TURRIALBA. 


Nor does the Spirit of the Age content itself 
with this. Acting on the presumption, that 
every community or nation, failing to come up 
to the Anglo-Saxon standard of political and so- 
cial perfection, is gone to perdition unless some- 
thing vigorous for its salvation is done, the world, 
nowadays, occasionally hears of cities being 
bombarded into commercial relations, and peo- 
ple being robbed for the good of their souls. 

Were it less arrogant, the Spirit of the Age 
Better in- 
structed, it might be all the better behaved. 
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Fully comprehending those Spanish-American | city of Cartago. ‘The drive was pleasantly ex- 
communities, it might become impressed with | citing all the way through. There was the 
the fact, that there prevails in them a civilization | landscape, both sides of the road. There were 
which, in domestic goodness, in intelligence and | the coffee-plantations, all in full blossom, look- 
graciousness, in religious sentiment, sobriety and | ing as though there had been a fall of snow dur- 
honest industry, will favorably compare with ing the forenoon. ‘There were banana-patches, 
that which in colder latitudes is so superlatively | fields of corn and sugar-cane, church-towers and 
lauded. More than this. Without admitting Indian villages. There was the funeral proces- 
the feasibility of there being various forms and | sion of a child, the little corpse prettily dress- 
phases of civilization—each determined by the | ed and decked with flowers, violins and flutes 
character of the people who exhibit it, and of | preceding it, women strewing the dusty road 
whose special interests, genius and resources, it | with violets, lilies and green branches, an old 
is the natural development —the Spirit of the | priest, in/white embroidered stole and _sur- 
Age might be flattered in observing, throughout | plice, enveloped in the smoke of swinging cen- 
those disparaged communities, not a few of the | sers, with closed eyes and bare head, borne along 
customs, the mechanical appliances, the house-| in a gilt sedan-chair behind the bier, and with 
hold comforts and political ideas, of which it | his ‘lkiveled hand blessing it at times. There 
claims the exclusive paternity. In Costa Rica | were bright green meadows veined with flashing 
for instance, as Senor Astaburuaga has written, | streams—wave-like wooded hills seamed with 
agriculture has commenced to take that aspect | red cart-roads—steep bridges built of lava-stone, 
which the best rules of science enable it to at-| the causeways roofed with burned tiles—bulky 
tain. The practical notions of cultivation— | farm-houses half-buried in sweet rich foliage— 
those prevailing among the Northern nations of | the great lonely mountains of the Central Range 
Europe—are extending there with the assistance | dissolving in the mellowed sunlight miles away. 
of the best agricultural implements, while those | Last of all, there was the crazy diligence itself, 
old practices, so detrimental to labor and the! with its ups and downs, its mishaps and catas- 
saving of time, are fast disappearing. | trophes, and the confusion, the merriment, the 
In less important particulars, also, the Spirit ; fright, the scandal and uproar it caused. 
of the Age might be gratified in discovering, in The first hill we came to, delayed it an hour. 
the little Republic I speak of, its tastes, ingenu- | The mule thought it too much for the horses— 
ity, and judgment acknowledged. The lamp-| the horses thought it too much for the mule. 
posts of San José have been imported from En-;| Between the three of them—after a violent wran- 
gland. This has already been stated. Germany, | gle—the report upon progress was dropped. Not 
besides contributing to Costa Rica the engineer-| an inch would they move. Not an inch—not 
ing ability which has opened the best of her for all the whipping and swearing the Guatema- 
roads, has suggested to an adventurous Londoner | lan had the hand or the heart to bestow. The 
the advantage of having, close to the Capital, a, passengers had to get out. It came to that. 
liger-bier reservoir of exhaustless capacity. The | Then it came to their putting a shoulder to the 
worms and caldrons of the National Distillery | wheel—a frantic proceeding which well-nigh up- 
were made in New York, and the President’s| set and demolished the coach. This difficulty 
carriage, if I am not greatly mistaken, first tried surmounted, however, nothing afterward checked 
its springs on the pavement of Broadway. Nor! us. Away wewent! Smooth or rough—up or 
is France less conspicuously represented in this | down—precipice or plain—mud or boulders— 
informal exposition of the artistic skill of the | away we went! 
more highly civilized nations. She has intro-| Never such cracking and rattling—never such 
duced her dainty boots there, her smelling-bot-| foaming and flashing—never such frenzy was 
tles, gloves and pastilles, her thin wines, bonbons | seen. As we tore by, the road, catching the 
and sun-shades. She has given soldiers and | madness, broke into a riot. Old and young wo- 
uniforms to the Costa Rican army, and, to the | men rushed to the door-ways—screamed—con- 
raveling public of the country, the pattern of a | vulsively chattered—in spasms, apparently, bade 
Diligence which has been expensively copied. us an eternal farewell. Out from every gate- 
The result is a vehicle, which, were it some-| way—out from openings in road-side fences— 
what less rickety and gaudy, would resemble a; the scraggiest dogs pounced upen us with the 
Rockaway. Lavishly painted in red, black and | avidity of wolves, and with an insane rapidity 
yellow, a profusion of old rope, leather aprons, | pursued us. At one place, a venerable Padré, 
curtains and cushions—the latter all wrink-| in his capacious black cloak and convoluted 
led and cracked—furnish, inside and out, the | black hat, with a dark-green gingham umbrella 
amusing contrivance. A mule and two horses—| under his arm, retreated from the blinding cloud 
the mule in the middle—tug it along. The! of dust in which we were whirled by, and, with 
driver—a lively young fellow from the ruins of | eyes of greenish marble, in blank amazement 
Copan—wears a braided gray jacket, a military | stared at us, as though we were past redemption. 
sash of red silk, and a Panama hat rather rak-| Farther on, the diligence cut right through a 
ishly set. | squadron of mountaineers—scared the wits out 
It was on the back seat of this diligence that | of the plump little horses—dispersed them in the 
Don Ramon and Don Francisco set out, one| strangest pranks over the road—tumbled the 
Sunday evening, from San José to the ancient | riders — snapped the cruppers—in an instant 
Vor. XX.—No. 117.—U 
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giving rise to a scene 
of equestrianism, disor- 
der and panic, which it 
would take the pencil 
of Rosa Bonheur to de- 
scribe. In the midst 
of all this—in the midst 











of the routed, the fly- 
ing, the capsized, the stunned, and the sprawl- 
ing, the fearfulest snorting and the wildest hys- 
terics—the diligence topped the hill of Quircét; 
and, with a velocity that made every nerve jump, 
jingled and thundered down into the valley of 
Cartago. But, as we swept by the wreck and 
mischief we had caused, there broke a vision 
from the earth and clouds. 

Reverentially vail your massive head, old Sam- 
uel, for the valley of Rasselas, in this, the val- 
ley of Cartago, in beauteousness and glory has 
been surpassed! The Spaniards of the Conquest, 
as Peter Heylin in his Mikrokosmos tells us, 
called Nicaragua the Paradise of Mohammed. 
This, indeed,might be called the Arcadia of the 
Poets. 

Immediately below us was a broad lagoon, 
the waters of which in the receding sunshine 
seemed to throb, and along the margin of which 
the white crane—stately, composed, quick-eyed, 
graceful—stalked in search of food. Beyond the 
lagoon lay the potreros into which the valley is 
divided—oblong grazing-grounds of astonishing 
extent—all marked off with fences of coral-bean 
and wild pine-apple. Beyond the potreros were 
the low mountains of the Agua Caliente, so called 
from the tepid spring, which, a mile and a half 
from the city, bubbles up and overflows from a 








fHE DILIGENCE. 


crevice of quartz and oxyhydrate of iron at their 
foot. The water of this spring is bitter and as- 
tringent. Frequented by the distempered aristoc- 
racy of the neighborhood, it is found specially effi- 
cacious in cases of gout and rheumatism. The 
mountains of the Candellaria overlook those of 
the Agua Caliente. Beyond the Candellaria, the 
sapphire peaks of the great Andean chain itself, 
shadowy and indistinguishable almost, fling off 
the intercepting clouds, and, without a speck be- 
tween them and the sun, assert their sovereignty. 

No wonder that in such scenes as this—with 
verdure so vivid and exuberant at their feet— 
with streams, so vitalizing and refreshing, break- 
ing the paths their swords laid open—with mount- 
ains, the towering types of their ambition, mul- 
tiplying themselves around them, beyond them, 
and above them, still, as the adventurers ascend- 
ed, lifting themselves still higher, and, with the 
ery of El Dorado echoing from every cave and 
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crag, beckoning them sunward into regions yet | isolation to which their foreign tongue and modes 
more remote—no wonder that in such scenes as | of thought for years condemn them. 
this the Crusaders of Castile, the Przetorians of As for the city of Cartago—the city itself—it 


Cortéz and Cordova, should 
have forgotten the grape-laden 
valleys of the Guadelete, the 
sea-washed ramparts and tow- 
er-protected mansions of old 
Cadiz, the rich arabesqued 
homesteads, the fields trick- 
ling with honey and webbed 
with silk, the saffron-sprinkled 
Sierras, the ripe Moorish beau- 
ties, the luxurious love-mak- 
ing and romancing c7 Anda- 
lusia, the pictorial pride of 


—spots of earth like this se- 
duce men from their ancestral 
homes, from kinsfolk they love 
and laws with which they spon- 
taneously concur, and with 
their loveliness, their fruitful- 
ness, their serenity and grand- 
eur, reconcile them to the sac- 
tifice they have made, and the 
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is a dismal wreck. The streets are broader than 
those of San José, but they are lonelier, drow- 
sier, colder. Scarcely a soul is seen in them 
any hour of the day. Now and then one meets 
an Egyptian figure lithely balancing a plenteous 
tinaja on a dauntless head—gliding noiselessly 
along—but that, for hours perhaps, is the only 
living object which relieves the sepulchral vacu- 
ity of the place. Hurled about in every direc- 
tion, monstrous boulders and masses of lava- 
stone, monuments of the terrible eruptions of 
the volcano that overlooks it, heighten the for- 
lorn aspect it presents. Upward of three hun- 
dred years old, it has seen better days. It was 
the Royal Capital under the Spanish Crown, 
and Thomas Gage—a Great Briton who visited 
Central America in 1636, and who, in the quaint 
book he published of his travels, describes him- 
self as the first Protestant who ever penetrated 
these parts—mentions that it had in his time 
many opulent citizens who traded directly with 
the Peninsula. The recollection of what it was 
in those days renders it haughty and sullen. 
Cartago is, in truth, a stupid aristocrat, out at 
the elbows and gone to the dogs. How the aris- 
tocrat lives, it is difficult to say. Beans and 
bananas abound in the vicinity, however, and 
broken-down Swells—Beau Brummeil for in- 
stance—have been known to indulge in the 
pleasures of imagination and memory, and lux- 
uriate on a crust in a garret, without a copper to 
sport with or a shred to their backs. 

The Hotel we stopped at epitomized the City. 
It was comfortless, pretentious, windy, silicious 
and ruined. Entering by a long narrow passage 
—arched as well as paved—and mounting a trem- 
bling staircase at the back, the interior instant- 
ly appalls one with the lines and outlines of a 
haunted house. A gentleman from Baden- 
Baden kept it. A deserter from General Walk- 
er’s landwehr, he went by the name of Don Carlos. 
Don Carlos was as jovial a scape-grace as the 
most curious student of human vagaries could 
possibly desire to fall in with. Without a dol- 
lar in the world, he started his Hotel, set the 
cards and dice shuffling and tossing in the bleak- 
est room in it, and so kept the pot boiling, while 
he himself sank up to his ears, and above them, 
in debt. With an amazing vitality, the estab- 
lishment prolonged its existence for weeks upon 
nothing. It exploded, however, one day we were 
there. Missing the scape-grace, we asked the 
Dutch waiter—an emaciated creature with a 
crutch and an ulcerated leg—where Don Carlos 
was ? 

*¢ Ah! he Don Carlos no more,” the slender 
cripple replied. ‘* Dey put him in prison for debt 
—Hotel gone to de Debil—dere’s nuttin to pay.” 

Don Ramon and Don Francisco thought oth- 
erwise—thought there was the Devil to pay— 
and so, bundling up their papers, soiled linen, 
pencils and paint-brushes, their note-books, geo- 
logical specimens and flasks, came to the conclu- 
sion it was time to clear out. 

But the saddest places have their kindling or 
their soothing memories—their epic glories—or 





those treasured legends, which, as the lingering 
rays of some expiring lamp, relieve from utter 
darkness the vestiges of a vanquished power. 
Cartago in her solitude and indigence is thus 
adorned. She has the loftier traditions which 
inflate with pride even an impoverished people. 
She has those gentler ones, which, flowing from 
a purer source, keep alive a generous faith, and 
in their lowliness direct the hearts of the poor to 
God. Of the latter 


She Begend of Our Bavp of the Angels 


is the one most dear to the people of Cartago. 
In a paper handed me by the venerable Anselmo 
Lorenté, the Bishop of San José, the story is 
thus told: 

‘*¢In the year of Our Lord, 1643, in a forest 
close by the ancient city of Cartago, there lived 
a simple woman, who, once going out to gather 
fire-wood, found an Image of a Lady on a stone 
in the neighborhood of her hut. The Image 
was of stone. This she carried to her hut, and, 
having placed it in an arch, returned to the for- 
est. A second time she found an Image of a 
Lady on the stone, in the forest, in the neigh- 
borhood of her hut. Supposing there were two 
of them, she carried this Image, also, to the arch 
in which she had deposited the first. The good 
soul was astonished to find the first was gone. 
But when, for the third time, she approached 
the stone, and, a third time, found an Image of 
a Lady, precisely similar to the two she found 
before, and, having returned to her hut and 
found neither of those she had placed there in 
the arch, and the day being far spent, she be- 
came alarmed. Running to the Curate, Don 
Alonzo de Castro y Sandoval, she told him what 
had happened. This devout priest locked up 
the Image in a closet—the one that was found 
the third time—with the view, no doubt, of ex- 
amining it dispassionately. But the Image in- 
stantly disappeared, and, a fourth time, was found 
on the stone, in the forest, in the neighborhood 
of the poor woman’s hut. Conducted thence in 
solemn procession to the Parochial Church, it 
was deposited within the Sanctuary. 

**The following day, the Associate Curate, 
having gone to visit it, found the Tabernacle va- 
cant in which it had been placed. Searching 
once more for it, they found it, a fifth time, on 
the stone, in the neighborhood of the poor wo- 
man’s hut, in the forest close by the city. Final- 
ly, a Church was specially built for it, and there 
it has ever since remained. In 1782, the Ilus- 
trious, Esteban Lorenzo de Tristan, Bishop of 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica, solemnly declared it 
the Special Patron of Cartago. The Illustrious, 
Don Augustin de Santa Cruz presented the pec- 
toral of rich emeralds which adorns the golden 
tunic of the Image. Another Bishop conse- 
erated it with Holy Oil, and ordered that it 
should be touched by none but anointed hands. 
Last of all, the Church, in which it reposes, was 
consecrated by the Illustrious, Don Anselmo 
Lorente, the actual Bishop of the Diocese, and 
was raised by him to the rank of a Basilica. 
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CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF THE ANGELS. 


‘¢ These honors have been rendered the Image 
of Our Lady of the Angels—for so this wonder- 
ful Image has been called from time immemorial 
—in acknowledgment of the repeated miracles it 
has wrought.” 

Of those miracles, one of the most memorable 
was the sudden flight of eight hundred English 
Bucanneers, under the command of Captain 
Mansfeldt, or Mansfield, a devoted fellow-plun- 
derer of Morgan, the Incendiary of the Isthmus 
and the Pirate of Panama, as the popular nov- 
elist would style him. These enterprising gen- 
tlemen, having landed on the Atlantic coast at 
Matina, had penetrated as far as Turrialba, 
when the Sergeant-Major, Don Alonzo de Bo- 
nilla, with a picquet and the Image of Our Lady 
of the Angels, marched out from Cartago to 
meet them. Descending into the valley at the 
foot of the volcano of the White Tower, they so 
terrified the Bucanneers, who were encamped 
there, that the latter at once took to their heels 
and ships. The rout was ascribed to the pres- 
ence of the Image in the field, and the annivers- 
ary of the day on which it occurred has been 
ever since observed as a Votive Feast in the an- 
cient city of Cartago. 

The Church of Our Lady of the Angels is, 
far away, the prettiest and stanchest structure 
in the city. The huge boulders which encom- 





pass it, the vermilioned tiles and clusterings of 
rich foliage out of which it modestly emerges, 
heighten the effect of the Doric facade, the mass- 
ive square tower with its tiara of gleaming bronze, 
the green zinc roof, the row of alabaster-hued 
pilasters which fiank the great door-way, and the 
niches, to the right and left of this, which in- 
close in iron net-work a cohort of winged, frock- 
ed, and buskined Angels of boyish stature. 

The High Altar of this Church is supremely 
grand. A lofty Tabernacle of cedar, lavishly 
gilt, rises over it to the height of thirty feet. 
Divided into two chambers, the lower one con- 
tains the Blessed Sacrament, the upper one the 
Image of Our Lady of the Angels. The archi- 
traves, projecting from the chambers, are sup- 
ported by golden Cherubim. ‘These figures are 
three feet high. From the dome, a golden image 
of the Angel Gabriel ascends, bearing in the left 
| hand a pair of golden scales, and in the right a 
silver sword. The pillars and cross-beams of 
the Sanctuary, in the centre of which this superb 
altar stands, are painted in arabesque, and dur- 
ing the month of May, the month we visited it. 
they are hung with blue and white lace and net- 
| work. The Church is exquisitely clean, and 
}ever fragrant with frankincense and flowers. 
| Sefior M. Duran, an eloquent and studious law- 
| yer, a native of New Granada, mentions in an 
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interesting description he has published of Costa 
Rica, that there is an enormous box in this 
Church, in which the people deposit their offer- 
ings to the Image. At the end of every six 
months the box is opened, and the tribute it ac- 
cumulates during this period, never falls short 


of 800. The money, thus collected, is devoted | 


exclusively to the repairs and decorations of the 
Church. 

Dull and desolate as it habitually is, there are 
two days, out of the seven, when Cartago wakes 
up. There is Sunday, when the Church-bells 
prove to distraction the metal they’re made of, 
and the Sefioras and Sefioritas, with their grace- 
ful draperies of black and colored shawls, glide 
to and from the churches, and the militia of the 


District parade and drill all the forenoon in the | 


Plaza, and the most reputable people, the Judi- 
ciary included, indulge in lotteries, vingi-un and 
draughts, in the widest and longest room of the 
Hotel, whenever any such institution contributes 
to the conveniences, the cheap dissipation, and, 
as in the case of Don Carlos, to the ups and 
downs, the brandy-smashes and bankruptcies, 
the convulsions and woes of Cartago. On Sun- 
day evenings, moreover, the Band of the little 
garrison performs in front of the house in which 
the Governor of the Province resides. But the 
Thursdays are livelier, though, in the absence 
of the Band and the Bells, a native might say 
they were somewhat less musical. Thursdays 
are market-days in Cartago. 

The Plaza—the massive white towers of the 





coils or sticks of Virginia tobacco, is all we have 
in the market. Cartago herself contributes hats 
—soft hats made of the fibre of the Century-plant 
—and gold-work, such as chains and armlets, 
Love-knots and votive baskets, the latter with 
| the most tempting delicacy constructed and re- 
dundant with pearls—roseate, plump, lustrous 
| pearls—from the Gulf of Nicoya. Then, of 
course, we have oranges, cocoa-nuts, sweet corn, 
bananas, zapotes, sweet lemons and granadillas, 
the most liquid ana refreshing of fruits, edible 
palm-tops, which make the most piquant and 
delicious of salads, blackberries, the blackest and 
juiciest that ever purpled one’s lips, and potatoes 
| as mealy and toothsome as any Irish mouth could 
| desire. 

As for the groups and detached figures—filling 
up, though dispersed, through the picture—there 
are Sefioras richly dressed, cooling their bare and 
| glossy heads with the airiest sun-shades, accom- 
| panied by their criadas, who carry on their plump 

shining arms baskets for the purchases their mis- 
| tresses make. At times you come across a Ger- 
'man housewife, with leg-of-mutton sleeves and 
| Leghorn bonnet. The mestizas—the women of 
the country—in very loose low-necked dresses 
of white or colored calico, with bare arms and 
| feet, sit behind their serones of fruit and vegeta- 
| bles, behind their blocks of cheese and chancaca, 
| the coarse brown sugar of the country, or behind 
a double row of bottles choked with guarapo, 
the fermented juice of the sugar-cane, and with 
| accents as liquid and refreshing as the guarapo, 


Parochial Church on one side—substantial one- | and with a shy gracefulness if the passer-by hap- 
storied houses, with projecting roofs and bowed-| pens tc be a stranger, expatiate upon the merits 
windows, on the other—the Cuartel and Gov- | of their merchandise, and press their varied com- 
ernor’s Audience-Hall in front, all glistening | modities for sale. 

with whitewash, and close behind them, the Besides their very loose and low-necked dresses 
volcano of Irazu, the sun flashing from its cloven | of white or colored calico, these winsome mer- 
forehead, and the snowy clouds gathering round | chants sport the prettiest pert little hats, some 
it, as the Sicilian flocks crowded to the Cyclops | made of straw, others of black, brown, or slate- 
—these are the outlines of the picture. It is a| colored felt. Most of them mount cockades of 
vivid blending of most of the contrasts of Trop- | blue or red silk, and all of them fly, as though 


ical life with the majesty of nature. 

The streets leading into the Plaza are thronged 
—thronged with carts and oxen, with mules and 
muleteers, with soldiers and wandering minstrels 
—thronged with booths and beggars, and with 


cripples who imploringly work out a fortune with | 


their distorted bones. In the Plaza we have 
innumerable articles for sale, and, pictorially 
viewed, the gayest of groups. We have rain- 
bow colored silk-woven shawls from Guatemala, 
blankets, and brigand-like jackets with super- 
fluous bright buttons and fringes. We have the 
cacao-nut in ox-hide bags, which barelegged 
sinewy fellows have carried up all the way from 
Matina, and drinking-cups, carved out of the 
Calabash-fruit with an exquisite nicety of touch 
and an elaborate richness of design. At other 
stalls we have English printed-calicoes, baréges, 
pen-knives, crockery-ware, scissors, smoothing- 
irons, scythes and razors. From the United 
States, I’m sorry to say, we have little or no- 
thing. There are, to be sure, some American 
drillings. But that, for the present, with a few 


| they were Recruiting-Sergeants, the most be- 


| witching bright ribbons. They are perfect heart- 
| breakers—those pert little hats !—and, to settle 
the business, the young women of Costa Rica 
| are decidedly handsome. Their figures are full 
and round, their features regularly cut, their 
eyebrows richly penciled, and the well-developed 
head is set upon a neck which displays to the 
best advantage the pretty string of beads which 
few of them dispense with. Their complexion, 
generally speaking, suggests a conserve of cream 
and roses. The pure exhilarating air of the 
mountains, in the valleys and up the slopes of 
which two-thirds of the Costa Rican people have 
their homes, tones down the carnation richness 
of the Spanish blood, chastens, and with a pearly 
hue suffuses it. There are, to be sure, some 
brown, and yellowish, and bronzed, and mottled 
faces to be met with, and some cases of goitre, 
but not enough to contradict what I’ve said, and 
make it the exception instead of the rule. The 
old women, however, even those approximating 





the climax of forty—an age, which, in these 
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more temperate regions of ours serves only to | the force of ten thousand forges all at work, and 
mature the coloring and give dignity to the stat- | | the red-hot boulders and scorie multiplied in 
ure of womanhood—are the reverse of what they | volume, tearing asunder the jaws of the furnace 
were in their youth. They are octogenarians at | as they gushed from them, until, at last, the wa- 
forty. | ters of the rivers, the lakes and streams, were 

To what this premature overcasting of so | turned into seething mud, and the city of Cartago 
much beauteousness and light may be owing, I | was strewn with burning dust, and churches and 
leave the professors of ethnology, as well as the | | houses, uprooted from the palsied earth, lay 
professors of pathology and the chemistry of | scorched and blackened in utter ruin. How ail 
common life, to determine. For my part, I own | this came to pass, over and over again we were 
up to a vulgar impression, that if there were con- | | told along the road. And when we got a peep 
siderably less vegetables and esculent roots eaten, | |at the Archives of the afflicted city, we found 
and considerably more of the poultry, the mut-| |that the popular story was borne out in its 


ton and good beef of country consumed, the case 
would be different. 

But however that be, it is time for us to wish 
good-by to the Seiioras and the Seioritas, which, 


be they young or old, blooming or faded, it be-| 
comes us respectfully to do. This done, to the | 


barefooted soldiers, with muskets and fixed-bay- 


onets patrolling the market-place, let us give the | 
salute. To the careteros and arrieros, to the} 


teamsters and mule-drivers, mingling with their 
mothers, their wives, their pretty daughters and 
handsome sweet-hearts, let us bid the national 
adios—adios Senores! Last of all, to the ven- 
erable Deacon of the Diocese—a very old and 
feeble man in faded red silk soutaine, with a 
pocket handkerchief of the largest size coiled 


about his head underneath his umbrageous hat, | 


for the day is hot, though the clouds are muster- 
ing fast on Irazu—to the Deacon of the Diocese, 
as he wheezes along, and with his gold-knobbed 
stick shuffles through the crowd, receiving as he 
passes, from bent and uncovered heads, the edi- 
fying homage of the young and old, let us, too, 
with reverence for gray hairs and ‘aged limbs, | 
and for the filial love with which he is entitled 
the Father of his People, incline the head—and 
for the scene from which we now depart, heartily 
let us wish many and many a recurrence, each 
succeeding one still happier than the one pre- 
ceding, in the market-place of old Cartago! 

We had not been many hours in Costa Rica, 
before we heard of the volcano of Irazu, and 
the mischief and terror it had caused. How, in 
1723, from the 16th of February until the 14th of 
March, it had rumbled with the rushing of sub- 
terranean rivers, as it were, and had opened its 
jaws and rolled forth billows of smoke. How 
the people, on the slopes and in the valleys far 
below, were stifled with its sulphureous exhala- 
tions, and how at night it whirled bails of fire 
aloft and sheeted the sky with flames, until it 
grew to be, for miles round, more fiercely bright 
than ever it was known to have been the hottest 
day at noon. How at one time, out of the boil- 


ing gulf, there rose a vapor, white as cotton and | 


shaped like a bended bow, until, at the height of 
two lances above the crater, it took the shape of 
an enormous palm-leaf, which remained suspend- 
ed in the air while one might say an Ave Maria, 
when it resumed its former shape, and, slowly 
descending, passed off and disappeared. How 
the rumblings of the volcano grew louder and 
louder, until they struck the bewildered ear with 


minutest particulars by the official report of the 
| Royal Governor, Diego de la Haya, which re- 
port bears date the 14th day of March, 172. 
| Nor was this the first of the eruptions of Irazu. 
The voracious abscess has four mouths or craters. 
Inside one of them are oaks, so old as to lead to 
| the conclusion, that two thousand years have 
elapsed since it was first opened. This, at all 
events, is the opinion of Dr. Carl Hoffman, of 
San José, whom Humboldt quotes in his ac- 
count and descriptions of the voleanic phenomena 
| of Central America. Another of these craters 
| forms a lake which gives rise to the River Reven- 
| tazon, the embouchure of which, according to 
Thomas Gage, was a commercial resort in 1636. 
The earthquakes, caused by the volcano, have 
been frequent and severe. There was one in 
| 1756. There was another in 1822. Both of 
them overthrew the city. The last, of any con- 
sequence, occurred the 2d of September, 1841, 
| when, according to the dispatch of Telesfaro 
| Peralta, the Governor of the Province, to the 
| Supreme Chief of the Republic, fully one-third 
of the population of Cartago—at that time com- 
puted to be something over 17,000 souls—lay 
buried for hours under the wreck of the city. 
| ‘¢ But wonderful to relate,” exclaims Governor 
Peralta, ‘‘ only sixteen were killed!” 

Wonderful, we admit, but not at all incredi- 
ble, when we reflect that the houses were only 
one story high, twelve feet in depth, and built 
of adobe, which doesn’t take much to fly into 
dust. 

Every house but one was demolished. Even 
this was considerably shaken. But it deserves 
to stand and for generations hold itself erect, for 
in the court-yard, in its revered and beautiful 
green age, the Parent Coffee-tree of Costa Rica, 
of which an outline appeared in the first of these 
papers, from the pencil of Ramon Pacz, still puts 
forth its snow-white blossoms and soft exquisite 
perfume. 

After the repeated warnings they have had, 
one would think it was full time for the Car- 
tagenians to ‘‘up stakes” and be off. The 
more so, since that ferocious Cyclops overhead 
growls every now and then, and, sending forth 
an occasional puff or two, lets the world know 
that he is smoking something else besides the 
Pipe of Peace. 

‘* Nevertheless,” as Sefior Peralta writes, 
‘such is the attachment which the people of 
Cartago have for their own soil, that they bear 
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with patience all these evils, and, as often as it | 


If faces be correct registers of years, I regret 


is thrown down, out of its ruins rebuild their | to say, that the young men, under age, in and 


beloved city.” 


The same is true of the villages and towns at | writing on the wall. 


the foot, and up the slopes of Vesuvius. It is 


about Cartago, paid little attention to that hand- 
It appeared to be just as 


| inoperative as the Albany Liquor Law, which, 


specially true of the town of Torre del Greco, unfolding itself portentously, three years ago, to 
the inhabitants of which, in their attachment to | this day remains a withered leaf in the Statute- 


the spot, as Mr. Leigh Hunt in a paper on Na- 
ples remarks, have always persisted in building 


their houses above those that have been buried, | the 


book of New York. 
It was three o'clock in the afternoon, April 


23d, 1858, that, mounted on two strong 


thus keeping up an obstinate struggle, as it were, | knowledgable mules, with the necessary amount 


with one of the most fearful powers of nature. 

*¢ After all we’ve heard about Irazu,” says 
Don Francisco to Don Ramon, two or three 
mornings after their drive in the diligence, *‘ we 
must climb the voleano.” 

“ By all means,” says Don Ramon, ‘and 
the sooner the better, for there’s nothing more 
to be seen in this Deserted Village.” 

Parenthetically it may be worth while to men- 
tion, that, at the moment he spoke, Don Fran- 
cisco was in the act of copying a proclamation 
in writing, which he found wafered to the wall 
of the gambling-saloon, ladies’-parlor and din- 
ing-room, of the Hotel mysteriously kept going 
on nothing by Don Carlos, of Baden-Baden, the 
deserter and scape-grace. Of that proclama- 
tion, the following is a literal translation from 
the original Spanish : 

**T hereby make known to all young men, under age, 
frequenting this Lottery, without permission of their pa- 
rents, to abstain from taking part in the game, if they 
wish to avoid being put to shame. 

** (Signed) Feurx Mata. 
“* Gorernor of the Province of Cartago.” 


of blankets and baskets, we set out from the 
Hotel de Irazu to the Volcan de Irazu. To our 
first stopping-place, the road, though rough and 
broken by huge boulders and fragments of lava- 
stone, and crisp, quick, bright streams which 
crossed it, was a gradual ascent. It was an un- 
interesting country, however, we passed through. 
There were corn-fields, potato-fields, grazing- 
grounds, and, here and there, a stunted tree by 
the road-side, but that was all. Yet it mattered 
little. For the sky was blue and speckless, and 
the air was fresh and bracing, and our mules 
were nimble and spontaneously progressive, and 
our hearts were light. That especially of Don 





Ramon was so, for he had that day heard of the 

| uprising of the people of Venezuela, and the re- 

| call from banishment of his beloved and aged 
father, and his old school-fellow participated in 

| his proud joy, and the two, that glorious sweet 

| evening, ascended the volcano of Irazu, as though 
they themselves were laureled heroes making a 
triumphal march. 

| The cattle-farm of Cerado belongs to Nicom- 
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ASCENT OF IRAZU. 


edes Sains, a wealthy young Costa Rican, who 
is at this moment, I believe, completing his ed- 
ucation in an Athenian city of the United States. 
At a height of 1500 feet, it overlooks the dis- 
mantled white towers and emerald valley of 
Cartago. The sea is 7000 feet below. The great- 
er part of it, though nominally a cattle-farm, is 
under cultivation, and yields the finest potatoes, 
peaches and quinces, in abundance. From the 
keen wind which frequently sweeps down from 
the cone of the volcano, it is sheltered by a broad 
belt of Alpine oak—encino it is called—and the 
guarumo, which closely resembles the Mexican 
arbol das las manitas, the leaf of which, repre- 
senting the human hand, has been for genera- 
tions an object of religious veneration with the 
natives and peasantry of Mexico. This belt is the 
haunt of tigers, and there are snakes without end 
or measure there, those especially of the toboba 


species, which, though excessively venomous be- | 


low, the mountaineers persist in saying are in- 
nocuous in these colder regions. 

The house itself, like most of the farm-houses 
of the country, is built of canes and cedar posts, 
stuecoed outside with mud, and thatched with 
plantain-leaves and corn-husks. A numerous 
family occupies it—three daughters, two broth- 
ers, a father and mother. One of the daughters 
is a young widow, whose husband was killed in 





the campaign against 

the Filibusters. Her 
sisters, Manuela and 
Rafaela, are modest, 
pretty, white-skinned, 
black-eyed girls, blush- 
ing, smiling, bright- 
minded and industri- 
ous. Manuela wears a 
rosary of gold round 
her little neck. The 
sons are lithe, pictur- 
esquely-featured, unob- 
trusive, active and hard- 
working as their sisters 
are. The mother is 
gracious, pious, mo- 
therly and wrinkled, 
sedulous in her atten- 
tions to strangers, and 
proud as a Spartan 
dame of the son who 
was slain in battle. 

The father is a man 

whom Salvator Rosa 
should have painted. 
His name is Benito. 
Benito is a wiry, tall, 
hardy fellow, with a 
long, curved, quick- 
scenting nose, and 
round full eyes which 
roll incessantly, and 
flash at intervals. 
Night and day, blazing 
or freezing, his neck, 
and arms, and chest 
are bare. A loose coarse flannel shirt, striped 
like the skin of a tiger, a tattered straw- 
hat, and blue cotton trowsers, one leg of which 
is tightly rolled up to the knee while the other 
dangles in fringes, is the only covering he wears. 
| He is the perfection—the Bayard !—of a mount- 
|aineer. He knows every rock, every tree, ev- 
ery bird, every root, every beast, every shrub 
}and flower, every reptile, every dead and living 
| thing that Irazu has borne, or still gives birth 
;to. Intelligent in the highest degree, his brain 
| is as quick as his foot, and that has the elasticity 
| of the deer and the glancing speed of the arrow. 
For years he has tracked the tiger through the 
oaks that shelter the potrero of Cerado, and else- 
where have root in the rude breast of Irazu, and 
has wet the lava with the blood of the prowler. 
| Hence he is known as the Tiger-Hunter. Var 
| and wide that is his recognized title. 

Two o'clock in the morning—having had a 
cup of delicious chocolate made for us by Man- 
| uela and Rafaela, the Rose and Blanche ot our 

wandering story—we left the house at Cerado. 
| A few paces plunged us into the heart of the 
forest. It was pitch-dark. There was nothing 
to light us but the lamp of the Tiger-hunter. 
For an hour and more, it seemed as though we 
were making our way through a subterranean 
passage. There was the precarious glimmering 
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of the blurred lamp—there were the foot-falls of 
the mules—there was the rustling of the leaves 
and the crackling of the branches as we brushed 
or struck against them—there was at times, far 
apart, the cry or whistle of some solitary bird. 
Had sheeted skeletons, grinning and glaring, 
come upon us, we should not have been sur- 
prised. Moving up so long through this flick- 
ering darkness, we had come to regard ourselves 
as spectres or outlaws of the earth, and any kin- 
dred apparition, instead of striking us with dis- 
may, would have been welcomed with a wild and 
lawless sympathy. When we least dreamed of 
it, however, the forest opened—tore asunder as 
it were—and through the light of the mellowed 
moon, we looked down toward the valley out of 
which we had come. Clouds were over it. They 
were white clouds—clouds of the purest fleece 
and swan-down one would think—and the light 
of the mellowed moon, pouring down upon them, 
made them look like crystal hills veined with 
gold, rising from an unfathomable lake. 

But it was the vision of a moment only. 
The forest closed upon us as suddenly as it had 
opened, and there we were, for another hour or 
more, through the same low, dark, narrow pas- 
sage as before, stumbling over stones, striking 
against branches, crouching lest we might be 
swept off and out of our saddles, coming every 
now and then to a halt, and leaving the patient 
mules to their sure instinct. And, finally, the 
branches growing thicker and spreading them- 
selves lower down—the path narrowing—the 
vare and brawny roots tripping us up at every 
step—the stirrup-leathers catching in the thorny | 
undergrowth, the arbutus-briers and yellow- ; 
leafed composita interwoven with fern and dwarf 
jaurel—forced, at last, to dismount and drag the | 
mules after us—in the end, scaling a perpendicu- | 
lar ladder a thousand feet high, the rungs of | 
which were fallen trees, deep ruts, shelving | 
stones and rocks—there we were, another hour | 
or more, toiling and aching in the dense dark- 
ness—Benito, the Tiger-hunter, with his quiver- | 
ing blurred lamp, phantom-like, leading the way. 

A second time, suddenly emerging from the | 
forest, in which we left the blackness of the 
night imprisoned, there broke the light of morn- | 
ing over us on the bleak dumb ridge of Irazu! | 

Below us were the dismantled white towers | 
and emerald valley of Cartago—below us were | 
the seven hills and gardens of Paraiso—below | 
us were the three rivers, the ancient Indian vil- 
lage, and the sloping forests of Orosi—below us 
were the mountains of the Agua Caliente and 
the nobler Candellaria—beyond us, and above, | 
was the supreme Andean Chain itself. But 
neither dismantled white tower, nor emerald | 
valley, nor river, nor forest, nor ancient Indian | 
village, nor mountain, nor Andean Chain itself 
was visible. From the silent, cold, desclate | 
height on which we stood, nothing was to ve 
seen but a wilderness of the whitest clouds—no- 
thing was to be seen but an illimitable frozen | 
sea, through which, as the sun ascended, the | 
isolated peaks, and then the surging ridges of | 


| 


the loftier mountains, one by one, as though 
they were newly-discovered cliffs and islands, 
rose up and glittered. And then—as we breath- 
lessly gazed upon it, and our eyes filled up with 
dazzling tears, and we sank upon the ashes sub- 
dued by fatigue, and from sharp cold and over- 
straining were incapable of speech, and well-nigh 
were deprived of vision—over this frozen sea 
there floated an enormous purple cloud streaked 
with crimson. A dismasted war-ship, it seemed 
to us, drifting through fields of ice and icebergs 
into the Antarctic solitudes. After all our 
climbing—after all our groping in the dark— 
after all our stumbling over stones and roots— 
after all our scrambling through thick-set oaks, 
fern, dwarf-laurel and arbutus-briers—after all 
our ups and downs, fears and superstitions, per- 
vading shadows and sudden lights, swimming 
eyes and reeling brains—behold our goal and 
recompense in the crater of Irazu! 

Exhausted with its convulsions, it yawns there 
calmly, though coldly and dismally, in the pure 
sweet light of the morning, the Gladiator in 
Repose ! 

Standing with folded arms on the brink of that 
abyss, what is the thought that overwhelms and 
subjugates the mind? It isthat of terrificstrength 
entranced in solitude. Standing there, you feel 
as though you had been spirited from the living 
world, and were in the presence of a creation, 
which, thousands of years ago, had been lost, 
and which it had been reserved for you to find. 
or which, glowing for the first time with the 
breath of the Creator, was not yet perfect, and 
had still to be divulged. 

It grows brighter and warmer, however, and 
the sensations and fancies the vision first ex- 
cited, having like a wild throbbing sea gone 
down, you become reconciled to and familiar 
with the place—at home, in fact, though fright- 
fully out of the way—and wrapping your blue or 
red California blanket about you, for there’s no- 
thing in this miserable world comparable to it 
when one’s up in the clouds—you commence to 
take outlines and notes. Don Ramon and Don 
Francisco, steadying themselves a little, attempt- 
ed to do so. But, first of all, they found they 
had to take Something. 

What is Something ? 

It depends on tastes and is controlled by 
circumstances. Under these conditions, it may 
be Cogniac, or Monongahela, brown Sherry, 
Apple-Jack, Jersey-Lightning, Bourbon or Ca- 
tawba. With us it was old Scotch whisky. 
And that old Scotch whisky, at that moment, 
was to us what the amrita—the Drink of Im- 
mortality administered by the Mystic Sisters— 
was to the warriors of the Sanscrit Mythology. 
Invigorated and enlivened by it, what was it we 
penciled off and noted down? Why this—that 
we were in the crater of Irazu, which had so 
horribly disgorged itself in 1723, and had ever 
since kept grumbling to the disquietude and dis- 
may of thousands—that the crater was an am- 
phitheatre with broken wells, 7500 feet in cireum- 
ference, throwing up a cone of ashes and rapi/li, 
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THE CRATER OF IRAZU, 


1000 feet in height—that the floor on which we | 


stood had exploded, or caved in, to the depth of 
50 fathoms—that in the lower floor, loose and 
shelving as it was, there were four openings, out 
of one of which came puffs of sulphureous smoke 


—that we had been warned not to descend, for | 


though the descent was easy, the ascent, owing 


to the shifting lava-sand, was exhausting in the | 


extreme, if it was not fatally impracticable—that 
in the last eruption, that of 1841, the flood of 
lava had rushed over a precipice of 2000 feet, 
had spent itself in the densely-wooded wilderness 
to the North, and thus spared the city and the 
valley of Cartago, sprinkling, instead of deluging, 
the latter in its ravenous ebullition—this is what 
we penciled off and noted down. Had the 


weather been clearer, in one glance we might 
have seen the two great oceans, the Atlantic and 
Pacific. This is the crowning recompense of 
the ascent of Irazu. But John L. Stephens was 
more fortunate, and he has left us, in his clear 
and vivid words, the impression of what he saw 
and felt, when, as we did, he stood on the ridge, 
and looked out, wide over the remote world, 
from the crater of Irazu. 

The Padre Acuna lives in a little house in the 
village of Paraiso, six miles from Cartago. Sug- 
gestive of supreme felicity and beauty, the name 
given to this village is gratuitously bestowed. 
A few tattered huts perched on half a dozen 
steep hills—the hills scarred by rough streams and 
knotted with boulders flung about on all sides— 
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banana-patches and bean-fields— these are the } 
features of this new Eden. One of the most ex- | 
emplary, the Padre Acufia is, at the same time, | 
one of the most enlightened of the Costa Rican 
priests. Several years stationed as a Missionary | 
among the Indians in the lower portion of the | 
country—that immediately back of the Gulf of | 
Dolce—he has become an authority on the abos- 
iginal tribes and vestiges of Costa Rica. For | 
hours, in his cobwebbed cage of a room, we have | 
sat and listened to him, as, seated in an arm-| 
chair scooped out of a huge block of mahogany | 
and draped with a tiger-skin, he ‘liscoursed | 
quietly and fluently on this subject, snuffing and 
smoking all the while. The last visit we paid | 
him, he gave his friends from New York, the} 
exiles of Venezuela and Erin, all the Indian | 
relics he had. ‘These he discovered in what ap- | 
peared to be a burial-place, a little off the re- 
mains of an ancient road, in the neighborhood | 
of Paraiso. Built by the Indians, long before | 
the Spaniards came, this road is supposed to | 
have connected Cartago with the Port of Matina. | 
Twelve yards in breadth, paved with rounded | 
blocks of lava-stone, the causeway is protected | 
on both sides by a sloping wall of the same ma- 
terial, three feet high. So far as it has been 
traced, it appears to have had no bridges, nor 
does it take a circuitous route. Whenever a 
ravine intercepts it, the road descends by a series 
of well-set massive steps, and in the same way 
mounts the opposing bank or cliff. It is a'| 
broken link, the Padre Acuiia says, of a great 
chain of roads, in use for ages before the Spanish 
Conquest, which traversed the country from the 
Nicaraguan to, what is now the New Granadan 
frontier, and at this point threw off smaller 
chains to the Atlantic coast. That a populous 


empire flourished in Costa Rica, in days of which | 


no authentic record, nor a dim 
tradition even, now exists—that 
the chief seat or centre of this 
empire was where the obscure 
small-poxed village of Terraba 
now stands, and that the im- 
mense plains of Terraba, thickly 
dotted with tumudi, abounding in 
relics similar to those found in 
the neighborhood of Paraiso, bear 
out this surmise—that an empire, 
of which these memorials have 
come to light, was pillared, stood 
erect and crested, among the 
mountains of Costa Rica—this 
the Padre Acufia holds to be 
a fact susceptible of substantial 
proof, if the country was but par- 
tially, even partially, explored. 
Accompanied by this zealous 
antiquarian—who, by-the-by, con- 
fidentially advised Don Ramon, 
as a mollifying precaution, not 
to take off a stitch of his clothes 
from one end of the week to the 
other, when the latter with tears 
in his eyes complained of the ex- 


asperation which the fleas of the valley of Car- 
tago inappeasably caused him—the evening after 
our descent from the crater of Irazu, we set out 
for the valley of Orosi, in which a remnant of an 
Indian tribe still flickers. 

Exquisitely green and glorious as the valley 
of Cartago is, the valley of Orosi infinitely sur- 
passes it. Gazing at it from the full bold brow 
of the serrito of Paraiso—looking away down to 
the white ruins of Ujarras, the oldest footprints 
of the Spaniard in these solitudes—following, 
far below, the hurrying waters that pervade the 
scene with light and music—looking above to 
the mountains, until the eye ached with their 
immensity — gazing intently at it all, uncon- 
sciously, as though we were in a dream and 
spell-bound, we descended. Down the steep and 
winding road, the gentle horses picked their steps 
with care, as though they knew there were star- 
gazers and wonder-seekers on their backs. Down 
they paced it, until we woke up and found the 
commingled waters of three rivers—the Navaro, 
the Agua Caliente, the Naranjo, or the River of 
Oranges—rushing at our feet—rushing to the 
Rio Grande, a broad, swif lustrous, sea-green 
stream, flecked with foam, which divides the val- 
ley. Escaping from the valley, the Rio Grande 
loses itself in the Reventazon, one of the wild- 
est and fiercest torrents to which the volcanic 
heights of this lonesome, glorious region give 
birth. It is stocked with a delicious fish—the 
whitest and creamiest fish conceivable. In con- 
tradictory recognition of its shrewd sprightliness 
—for it is to be caught neither by hook nor by 
crook, neither with fly nor worm—the Indians 
call it the bobo, which means the stupid fish. 
They shoot it with the arrow, as it comes to feed 
on the tender sweet moss which grows along the 
water-line of the rocks in the river. 
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HAMMOCK 


Looking up and out from the trees, covered | 
with gorgeous parasites and festooned with trail- 
ing vines, which luxuriantly cooled and _per- | 
fumed the last few perches of our road to the 
rivers, we found ourselves in front of a Suspen- 
sion Bridge which none can cross on horseback. 
This Suspension Bridge is the work of the In- 
dians of Orosi. It is called the Hammock 
Bridge. There are four upright posts of the 
hardest timber—two on each bank of the river, | 
four feet apart—and these rude piers are con- 
nected by ropes or chains of iron-wire. Tough 
and durable as the latter are, the Indians care- 
fully renew them every three years, for it is 
across this bridge alone they can make their way, | 
to and from the valley, 
when the river is wild 
and swollen. Behold | 
here the primitive idea | 
which Science, backed by | 
Capital, has with such 
’ splendor elaborated at 
\ the Menai Straits, at 

Fribourg, Niagara and 
the Falls of Montmo- 
renci! 












t 


BRIDGE, 


With the water up to our saddle-girths, hav- 


| ing forded the Naranjo and spurred into a thick- 


et, we suddenly pulled up, for an Indian, the 


| color of new copper, thrusting his shaggy head 


through a fence of piti plant, saluted us warmly. 
The son of a deceased King, his father was an 
extensive landed-proprietor in this part of the 


; country, a few years ago, and owned several 
| hundred head of cattle. His offspring is a re- 


duced gentleman, however, and lays claim to a 
few bananas and sugar-canes only. His name 


jis Pedro. Notwithstanding the two-and-sixty 


years he has served on earth, Pedro is active. 
In this respect not one of his brethren, kindred 
aristocracy or tribe, is comparable to him. As 


| brown as a slab of old mahogany, he is just as 


well seasoned, an1 almost as durable. The sin- 
ews of his bare legs—visible in blue through the 
tanned skin—are hard and flexible as whip-cord. 
A frowzy straw-hat—moist black hair streeling 
in flat ringlets over his eyes and ears—a striped 
flannel shirt which tapers off into two short, tuft- 
ed tails before and behind—trowsers of the same, 
rolled up above the ankles, and roomy and cool 
as those the Turks used to wear before they got 
civilized out of their fire and marrow — these, 
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2 neighborhood of Oro- 


POUNDING COFFEE. 


with a knife like a cimeter, and a calabash slung 
over his shoulder, whenever he goes on a hunt 
or a foray, complete the outfit and costume of 
he Royal vagabond whom the Republican ram- 
blers this evening fell in with, and, as their 
guide, philosopher and friend, shortly enlisted. 

The morning this enlistment took place Pedro 
was outside his hut, pounding a fistful of coffee 
in a mortar the size of a lime-kiln. It was a 
wooden mortar, dug ont of some monstrous ce- 
dar, and the pestle was fully the length, and more 
than the bulk, of pavior’s rammer. 

On the wealthier plantations this primitive 
contrivance, sharing the fate of the patriarchal 
plow of the country, has been superseded by the 
daintiest and surest machinery. Imported from 
England, the names of Messrs. Barnes and Co., 
graven on plates of polished brass, are house- 
hold names in the valleys of Cartago and San 
José, associated as they are with the e/aboracion 
of the staple crop of Costa Rica. But Pedro has 
for antiquity an immutable reverence, and his 
poverty, disowning these innovations, inspires 
him with the dignity of labor, while it restricts 
him to its muscular exploits. We took him for 
our guide, for his knowledge of the forests and 





si was keen and serv- 
iceable, from the fact 
that, for little less 
than half a century, 
he has hunted the 
wild hog through 
them, and from boy- 
hood has lived like a 
prince on fried bana- 
nas and pork. 

A dozen huts, built 
of the flimsiest mate- 
rials, scattered over 
the valley, are all 
that remain of the 
ancient village or 
mission of Orosi, be- 
sides the Church and 
an abandoned Con- 
vent. These last- 
mentioned buildings 
are upward of one 
hundred and sixty 
years old. In 1841, 
while houses and trees 
were falling all round 
and in every direc- 
tion, and the very 
mountains themselves 
were rent asunder, 
the Church and Con- 
vent stood firm, the 
Padre Acuna told us. 
It was a miraculous 
exemption. This, at 
allevents, was his con- 
viction, and theexem- 
plary priest avowed it 
with a mild solemnity of tone and gesture. A 
few torn books, lying on a shelf in a mouldy re- 
cess, and a wasp’s nest of loathsome bulk, in and 
out of which the plagues incessantly buzzed, were 
the only objects of interest the Convent contain- 
ed. The books were in Latin—odd numbers of 
The Fathers. The Church is very dark, very 
moist, and smells like an old sepulchre. But it 
is full of treasures. There are eight silver can- 
dlesticks, a lamp containing thirty pounds of sil- 
ver, and a crucifix of the same, six feet high. 
There are reliquaries inlaid with pearls and ru- 
bies, monstrariums of gold, illuminated Missals 
massively clasped with gold and studded with 
carbuncles; and all these treasures, the Padre 
Acuiia informed us, were safe in the hands of 
the poor Indians of Orosi. There are, also, 
within the Sanctuary, three arm-chairs with gilt 
legs and arms, the backs and bottoms being cov- 
ered with crimson gilt leather. They are very 
solid, very quaint, and very rich. The pulpit 
is in a different style, and would come to the 
ground under any elocutionist who, framed and 
| fired as the preacher in Hudibras, should de- 
| nounce the Devil upon it with appropriate zeal. 
| Their pious guardianship of the treasures of 
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the little Church was all that we heard to the { Estrella, flowing into the Boca del Toro, and the 
credit, or in any way interesting, of the Indians | River Matina. In the month of August, 1610, 
of Orosi. We were told they were idle and ig-| stung to the quick by the rapacities and cruel- 
norant to excess, We were told they were | ties of the Spaniards, the Talamancas suddenly 
mearly cunning, and toward profane things, of | rose against and massacred the inhabitants of the 
every description, were thievishly disposed. The | city of San Jago de Talamanca, which stood on 
Padre Acuifia, and other reliable gentlemen, told | the left bank of the Estrella, pouring melted 
us all this. A glance convinced us they were gold down the throats of those who had rendered 
slovenly, ugly, and woeful, did little or nothing themselves most hateful, and in one overwhelm- 
tur their living, while they knew and cared as | ing carnage confounding men, women, priests, 
much about Costa Rica as they did about Lap-| and children. Partially subdued, in 1660, by 
land. When, for instance, we asked Pedro, the | Don Rodrigo Maldonado, who fitted out an arm- 
son of the deceased King, if he remembered the | ed expedition against them and rebuilt the city 
time the Spaniards were there, he opened his | of San Jago, the Talamancas rose again, in 1707, 
mouth, gaped, stared, and scratched his sudorif- and again, with knife, and melted gold, and de- 
erous old sconce, as though we had propounded ; vouring torch, made war against the stranger. 
him a problem in Euclid. It was a war of extermination, and it was com- 

‘* What Spaniards?” he laughed out at last. | plete. The city of San Jago, the castle of San 

We endeavored to explain. But Pedro knew | Ildefonso, the gold mines and gold washings of 
nothing about them—not an iota—never knew | the Estrella, are this day little else than faint 
there had been such people as Spaniards in the | traditions. Since 1707, no attempt of any con- 
country. Now this was rather unpardonable, | sequence being made to subjugate or in any way 
for the Spaniards ‘‘vamosed the ranch” in 1821 | control them, the Talamancas, according to the 
only, and Pedro, as I have already divulged, ; Notes of the Missionaries which appeared, eight 
was two-and-sixty years old when the question | years ago, in the Gaceta Semanario de Costa 
was put to him. Rica, relapsed into Heathenism, and to this hour 

When I mention they have an alcalde of their | have lived in a state of savage freedom. Such 
own, and are exempt from military duty, I men- ; is the language of the papers referred to. They 
tion every thing that concerns, in any notice-| are represented with a mild disposition, howev- 
able way, the Indians of Orosi; and what I} er, and nowise offensive or unfriendly to any 
have placed to their account will suffice for all | strangers who may chance to enter their territo- 
the other Indian tribes and villages within the} ry. The region they inhabit is one of high his- 
limits of Costa Rica, the Talamancas and the} torical interest. It comprehends the lands grant- 




















Guatusos only be- ed by the Crown of Spain to the im- 
ing excepted. ¢ mediate descendants of Christopher 

The Talaman- ) Columbus, the Discoverer of the 
cas inhabit the At- fe L — ——> New World having entered the Boca 
luntic slopes and » | i ra Y acl Torro in 1502, from which cir- 
lowlands lying be- — cuinstance one of the many beauti- 


tween the River ful bays, included in this unrivaled 
harbor, has 
=e _ ever since 
- eee been known 
= as the Bahia 
del Almiran- 
te. The territorial grant was accom- 
panied by a title of nobility. It 
was the Dukedom of Veragua. In 
the assignment of jurisdiction made 
to Diego de Gutierrez, the first Gov- 
ernor of Costa Rica, the Dukedom 
was expressly excepted. But a few 
years after, the Ducal estate, owing 
to an agreement with Don Luis Co- 
lon, the eldest son of the Discoverer, 
having been incorporated with the 
Royal estate, the Governors of Costa 
Rica were authorized to occupy and 
administer the lands aforesaid. 

It is in this region, also, that the 
famous gold and silver mines—laden 
with the dust and ore of which, threc 
centuries ago, two galleons sailed ev- 
ery year to Cadiz from the mouth 
of the Estrella, and the wealth of 
OUFFEE-MILL, which acquired for the coast, and 
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eventually for the entire country, the name of 
Costa Rica—are said to have been situated. 
After the massacre of 1707, all traces of them 
were lost however. The impenetrable forest 
blotted out the footprints of the Spaniards—ut- 
terly, and it may be forever, effaced them—and | 
all they know in Costa Rica, and elsewhere, of 
the wondrous mines of Estrella and Tisingal, is | 
what the popular traditions and the fancies of 
the Indians furnish. 

‘¢'The region is barren,” writes a Missionary 
Priest, in 1636, to the College of the Propa- 
ganda, ‘‘but it can not be doubted that many 
rich mines exist in it—in particular, we have 
accounts of a rich silver mine existing in a hill 
called San Mateo, from which large quantities 
of ore were taken in the last century—and I 
have myself been told, by a converted Indian, 
that the Cabecaras of the present day relate, 
that, after the massacre of the Spaniards, in 1610, 
vast quantities of gold were thrown into a lake 
where they still remain.” 

Before I left San José, I was informed that a 
document, throwing considerable light on the 
whereabouts of these lost treasures, was sup- 
posed to have found its way, several years ago, 
into the archives at Havana, and that President 
Mora had dispatched a secret agent to hunt it 
up. Should the document transpire and afford 
the coveted information, Costa Rica will need 
no more loans from Chili, the House of Van- 
derbilt, Hamburg, or Peru. 

Well worth noticing in a special manner, be- 
sides the Talamancas there are, as I have said, 
the Guatusos of the River Frio, so called from 
the coldness of its waters. This river, rising in 
the Northern mountains of Costa Rica, falls into 
Lake Nicaragua, just opposite Fort San Carlos. 
To the White race, the valley of the Frio has 
been, for three hundred years and more, and is 
to this day, a mystery. Who they are that 
dwell there—how they dwell—what their blood, 
religion, tongue and customs are, and whence 
they came—no one can tell. All we know for 
certain is, that they seem from the beginning to 
have sworn that no one, not born of them and 
among them, shall set foot within their mys- 
terious domain. Fiercely have they repelled 
and punished those, who, from without, have 
sought admission. Armed expeditions even— 
that of 1783, projected by Tristan, Bishop of 
Nicaragua, and that of 1849, led by Trinidad 
Salazar of the same Republic—penetrating from 
the Lake, have been boldly met and driven back. 


more Priests were permitted to enter it. Mr. 
Squier inclines to the belief, that the Guatusos 
are Nahuatls, or people of the true Aztec stock, 
and that they remain as little known, and as un- 
disturbed to-day, as they were at the period of 
the Spanish Conquest. The latest information, 
respecting them, appeared in the Cronica de 
Costa Rica, December the 9th, 1857. It was 
furnished by an officer in the Costa Rican service. 

‘* Between the peaks of the lofty volcanoes of 
Miravalles and Orosi, and the River San Carlos, 
there extends a vast plain inhabited by the In- 
dians, commonly called the Guatusos. It is 
pretended that this tribe is descended from the 
Colonists who fled from Esparza, when that city 
was taken by the Filibusters of antiquity. Such 
as have chanced to see them, affirm that they are 
white, bearded, and practiced in a certain sys- 
tem of military discipline. Foreign to Costa 
Rica, and yet inhabiting one of the richest and 
most useful zones of its territory, this people 
greatly piqued our curiosity when we accom- 
panied the expedition against the modern Fili- 
busters on the River San Juan. Twice we ac- 
companied the General up the Rio Frio, with 
the intention of exploring the territory, but with- 
out finding a landing-place. After the termina- 
tion of the campaign, Colonel Lorenzo Salazar 
ascended the river, three leagues, in the steamer 
Bulwer, but was compelled by superior orders to 
return.” 

The statement, that the Guatusos are white, 
corresponds with what the Expeditionists of 
1783, headed by the Bishop of Nicaragua, who 
ascended the River Frio for fourteen days, and, 
at last, came upon three of these Indians in a 
shady bend of the river, report them to have 
been, namely, ‘‘of good size and white skin.” 

Last of all, it may be interesting to mention, 
that, the night we were at Esparza, we made the 
acquaintance of a Lieutenant-Colonel, who ac- 
companied the Costa Rican Division, which, un- 
der Colonel George Cauty, descended the mount- 
ains to the Northeast, beyond Alajuela, and 
through the San Carlos entered the San Juan, 
the time the steamboats, the forts, and every 
thing else in possession of General Walker’s 
forces, were brilliantly taken. As the rear- 
guard of this division was passing the forest, 
between the head-waters of the Frio and those 
of the San Carlos, it was struck by a shower of 
arrows from the thickets. ‘The rear-guard re- 
plied with musket and Minié balls. There was 
a piercing shriek from the forest, the branches 





Catholic Missionaries, who peacefully entered, 
appear to have fared no better. They appear 
rather to have gone fartherand fared worse. They 
have never been known to come out. The I[l- 
lustrious, Don Francisco de Paula Garcia Pe- 
laez, alluding to this fact in his *‘ History of 
Guatemala,” writes that ‘‘it was as if those 
mountains were the Gates of Hell from tvithin 
which there was no redemption.” So many good 
Priests disappeared in this way, the See of Rome, 
about a century and a half ago, saw fit to forbid 
the inscrutable region the benefit of clergy. No 
Vor. XX.—No. 117.—X 


crackling as though there was something rush- 
jing through them. The soldiers advanced in 
ithe direction from which the arrows had been 
winged, and, having cut their way with their 
preee: e through the underwood, came upon 
| the body of a beautiful woman, which was al- 
| most naked, was perfectly white and exquisitely 
| shaped. She had been mortally wounded. Full 
|and fast the red tide was streaming from her 
| breast, and for the soldiers, who gently lifted 
her up, she had neither a word nor a glance be- 
| fore her head fell back, and she was dead. The 
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crackling of the branches still continuing, they, Invited by the owner, Mr. Young Anderson, 


listened breathlessly, and looked with the eyes 
of hawks into the forest. But they had to re- 
sume the march. It was fatal to loiter or di- 
verge. And so, burying the beautiful white 
corpse in the fragrant heart of the forest, they 
went on, sadly and solemnly impressed with the 
belief, that there is a mystery in the stern shad- 
ows of the volcanoes of Miravalles and Orosi, 


and in the depths of the valley of those cold wa- 


ters, which has yet to see the light. 

Riding up a gorge, through which the River 
of Oranges brawls and tumbles, we reached the 
gate of the hacienda of Navaro, just about sun- 
down, the evening of our visit to the valley of 
Orosi. It is a beauteous English home, deep- 
set in the heart of the mountains of Costa Rica. 





who kindly accompanied us from Cartago, we 
dismounted at the gate, and two Indian boys, 
smeared and sweltering urchins of the tribe of 
Orosi, led off the horses to the potrero. The 
house stands upon a little hill, round and green 
as an Irish rath, overlooking the commingling 
waters of the Navaro and the Agua Caliente, 
and a garden surfeited with pine-apples, sweet 
lemons, oranges, quinces and mangoes. Snow- 
drops, dahlias, red lilies, arborescent ferns and 
the lordliest palms abound there, while, high 
over all, rises the tirra, with its sheathing of 
silver bark, festooned with the grass-woven nests 
of the oropendola, a bird of subdued but lustrous 
plumage. 

Early next morning, bidding good-by to all 
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this beauteousness and sweetness, and to our 
courteous and warm-hearted host, we set out, 
in company with Pedro, for the Falls of the Ma- 
cho, a tremendous cataract leaping full three 
hundred feet without a break. The Indians of 
Orosi tell you there is an enchanted mule stabled 
in the bright green basin into which those waters 
plunge, and that at night, laden with bags of 
gold and silver, the mule swims to the surface, 
climbs the huge steep rocks which overhang the 
basin, and, speeding through the forest, deposits 
his burden in some grove or cavern which has 
not been yet discovered, and, probably, never 
shall. On our way to the Falls, we passed 
through the hacienda of General Montero, the 
Military Chief of Cartago, where, in the midst 
of plenty, owing to the abstemious civility of the 
gallant proprietor, we endured all the discomfort of a halt in a 
desert. The farm, noted throughout the country for the richness 
of its pasturage, is walled in on two sides by lofty hills bristling 
with the red cedar, the haunt of deer, wild goats, pigeons, rab- 
bits, and the tepescuintle, a cross between the hare and the guin- 
ea-pig, the flesh of which is more delicious than venison. Just 
before we got to the Falls—in the depth of the forest—we were 
pelted by a colony of monkeys, lodged in the topmost tufts of the 
trees under which we were tramping—were furiously pelted by 
them—pelted with broken branches, slices of bark, masses of leaves 
and parasites. They had black bodies and white heads, and two 
of them, in particular, reminded me of the aged door-keepers of 
the House of Commons, their coats were so sable, their wigs were 
sosnowy. ‘The assault continuing and inconveniencing us a good 
deal, we had to fire upon the rioters. But it was not until three 
of them, including one of the door-keepers, had tumbled through 
the limbs, which in great measure protected them from the shot, 
that the inhospitable mob dispersed. 

Pedro had one peculiar fault. He professed a knowledge of 
Botany, Geology, Natural History, and various other sciences and 
subjects, a moderate proficiency in any two or three of which would 
have rendered him a priceless companion to the philosophers, who, 
treading in his footsteps, day after day continued their search 
after the Sublime, the Curious, and the Beautiful. 

Don Ramon would say to him— 

** What palm is this, Pedro?” 

“T know it,” Pedro would instantly answer. ‘‘I know it— 
tis a palm.” 
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*¢ And this—what bird is this, Pedro?” 

**T know it—tis a bird,” the impostor would 
blandly reply. 

This, at first, was vexatious. But his good- 
nature soon coaxed us to forgive him, and, in 
the end, we came to the conclusion that Pedro 
was perfect. Under his guidance, and with his 
sure help, we made our way to many a beaute- 
ous, lonesome, glorious spot, across the swift 
cold torrent and the black ravine, along the face 
of the yielding precipice and up and down the 
aching mountain, through dense shrubberies and 
sombre forests. Through forests where the Quezal 
—the bird of white and crimson, of green and 
golden plumage—the sacred and imperial bird 
of Mexico, whose slender palm-like feathers, 
often found four feet in length, none save the 
Emperors were permitted to wear—like a mete- 
or, colored with the rainbow, flashes through the 
foliage of the loftiest cedar. Through forests 
where we sometimes, though at long intervals 
apart, came across the mica, or the whipping- 
snake, which, when irritated, fixes its head flat 
upon the ground, and lashes out right and left 
with its body, blistering one as a bunch of net- 
tles would—or where, at other times, we came 
across the harmless and beautiful coral-snake, 
with its black and vermilion scales set in altern- 
ate rings—and once were pointed out the vivora 
de sangre, the deadliest of reptiles, the bite of 
which causes the blood of the victim, be it man 
or brute, to break forth and exhaust itself to the 
last drop, in an intense sweat, through every pore. 

Crossing the valley of Ujarras, we visited the 
coffee-plantation of Dr. George Guirey, of Phil- 
adelphia, where we met with a cordial hospitali- 
ty, encountered another colony of monkeys, who 
furiously evinced on our heads their aversion to 
foreigners, visited the Falls of the Berbis—grand- 
er still than those of the Macho, the torrent, 
leaping from the abrupt ledge above, being but a 





| misty speck in the chasm, five hundred feet be- 


low—and where we ate, drank, talked preposter- 
ous politics, shouted the Marsellaise, spread our- 
selves on Manifest Destiny and ox-hides, smoked, 
drank again, and finally fell off to sleep to the 
roar of the Reventazon. 

Starting from the Doctor’s at sunrise, we tray- 
eled for miles with Pedro over a narrow quag- 
mire running along the face of the mountains of 
Cervantes. Gigantic laurels, arborescent ferns. 
oaks and cedars, wild fig-trees of enormous 
girth, overspread the soaking path, entangled or 
towered above it, while, here and there, streams 
gurgled across it, tumbling into the precipice we 
overlooked, the profound silence, at times, being 
broken only by the shrill clarion-notes of the 
wild turkey, the nervous springing of the deer 
through the thickets, the booming of the wild 
peacock, the creaking of the trapiche, crushing 
the sugar-cane in some lonesome clearing in the 
forest, the cavernous voices of the howling monk- 
eys, or the rumbling of distant thunder. As 
the day brightened, we entered the sugar-planta- 
tion of Naranjo, one of the finest in the country, 
and breakfasted there on oranges, plucking the 
fruit from the tree, without dismounting from 
our mules. This over, away we went, down a 
break-neck hill, the vegetation growing ranker 
and the air more sultry, until, at last, looking 
up from the valley into which we had descended, 
we beheld the volcano of Turrialba—the volcano 
of the White Tower—with its vast pillar of smoke 
and fire, belted with an impervious forest of 
palm—remote, mysterious, awe-inspiring, inac- 
cessible it is said—looming against the sky! 

That volcano is a terror to the people—the 
burning agony of it is incessant—no human foot 
has scaled it—none have dared the exploit—and 
the poor Indian, with his clouded brain growing 
darker and stormier with the belief, tells you that 
the Great Fiend dwells there, and that they are 
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lost who venture to ascend. 
meval forest, the ravines and chasms, the vast 
fields of lava, the perpendicular bare smooth 
rock, springing up several feet from them to the 
lips of the surging crater—all which are clearly 
visible from below—these are what to this day 
have rendered it fearful and inscrutable. 

Three weeks after our ride to the valley of Tur- 
rialba, I had crossed the Cordilleras, and, having 
descended the road to La Muelle, and thence 
floated down the Serapiqui and San Juan in a 
bungo to Greytown, I was on board the James- 
town, U.S. sloop of war, the guest of her genial 
and accomplished Captain. Don Ramon had re- 
turned to Panama by the route we had come. 

Looking back toward the mountains, among 
which we had spent these pleasant Holidays, I 
saw the volcano of the White Tower, high in the 
Heavens, burning in the gray light of the dawn, 
in another world it seemed to me, so remote and 
isolated was it. That it was unknown as though 
it belonged in reality to another world, millions 
of miles away, and that they, who lived nearest 
to it, were those who most feared to tempt the 
solitude which invests it, and that it stands there, 
to this hour, in its unviolated grandeur, exciting, 
while it repels, the curiosity and hardihood of 
those who would add it as another trophy to the 
conquests of Science and the audacity of the 
Age, I could not help feeling sad and abashed to 
think. But, when my thoughts reverted to the 
country of which the Flag, above me, was the 
glowing type, and when the exploits of her ex- 
plorers at the same time recurred to me, and her 
pioneers and fleets crowded upon my vision, the 
conviction arose within me, that the day will 
come when the gold of the Estrella shall return 
to light, and the secrets of the valley of the Frio 
shall be made known, and Turrialba shall be 
sealed. In that pillar of smoke by day—in that 
pillar of flame by night—I read the sublime prom- 
ise of confirmed liberty to the land, wealth and 
power, instead of comparative insignificance and 
humble fortunes, the wilderness a garden, and 
for mankind, going up there from the ends of the 
earth to the high places thereof, a purer happi- 
ness, a statelier altitude, and a brighter aspect. 

Inwardly to behold this vision, and boldly to 
disclose it, no gift of prophecy, no hazardous 
philosophy, deducing its predictions from the 
laws of science or the analysis of human prog- 
ress, not even that spirit of poetry, which some- 
times gives to the illiterate the wisdom of the 
philosopher and to the profane the infallibility 
of the prophet, is wanting. From the great Book 
of Nature, which is open to all, which all can 
read, and from which the humblest mind seldom 
fails to derive lessons of high hopefulness and 
expansive forethought, for the land of the van- 
ished Aztec I predict an unexampled renovation. 

A permanent barrier to the encroachments of 
the two great seas, and gradually rising from their 
level in a series of ample terraces, each exhibit- 
ing its peculiar forms of animal and vegetable 
life, each its peculiar soil and climate, each its 
adaptability for some special physical condition, 


The dense pri-| thus, step by step, developing the whole phenom- 


ena of creation, until, as in Costa Rica, at a 
height varying from three to four and six thou- 
sand feet, it rolls off into extensive plateaus or 
table-lands, divided by parallel and intersecting 
chains of mountains, crowned with fortresses like 
that of Turrialba, and pouring down, on their 
errands of health and fruitfulness, waters that 
never fail, Central America presents, in the lan- 
guage of Seftor Astaburuaga, to the lover of na- 
ture, to the man of science, to the agriculturist, 
to those who prefer the pastoral cares, to those 
who covet the precious metals, to the merchant, 
the most ambitious and insatiable, as, indeed, to 
the industrious and adventurous of every denom- 
ination, a field of incomparable novelty and ex- 
haustless wealth. In a word, the forests, the 
rivers, the mines, the valleys with which it 
abounds—all teeming and overflowing with the 
treasures of nature—constitute it in itself a New 
World, which, in the partial obscurity that en- 
compasses it, seems to have been reserved, by a 
Providence of infinite views, for future genera~ 
tions, and for an exhibition of happiness and 
glory which shall transcend the fortunes and 
achievements of this day, justly prized and ap- 
plauded as they are. 





A PICTURE. 


ue her pale cheek, day by day, 
No tender rosy blushes play ; 
The shadows gathered in her hair 
Lie soft above her forehead fair— 

A frailer shade is she. 


No footstep on the stones goes by 

But strikes a fire across her eye; 

No sudden voice a word can speak 

But flashes red light on her cheek— 
Such guards her quick thoughts be. 


All @ay she sees the sullen rain 
Splash slow against the window-pane, 
All night the south wind makes its moan 
About her chamber low and lone; 
She can not die nor rest. 


Like some old saint in cell withdrawn, 
In prayer and penance till the dawn, 
So her sad soul its vigil holds, 
As year on year to life unfolds, 

And wears her patient breast. 


Not any leech can find a cure 

For these slow miseries that endure, 

Till heaven before her eyes shall ope— 

The golden gate foreseen by hope, 
And medicine her heart. 


There is no new life for the dead, 
No gathering up the tears once shed; 
Pray, ye beloved, who pity her, 

That God no more that rest defer— 














Pray that her soul depart! 
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FIGURE 1.—COINING IN MIDDLE AGES. 


COINS AND COINAGE. 


LTHOUGH the article of money, in the 
shape of coins, is one of the most familiar 
objects of daily use, it is probable that very few 
persons have troubled themselves to consider 
when and where it originated. For, like all the 
inventions of man, it must have had a birth and 
a birth-place. Adam had neither purse nor pock- 
et, and in Eden there was no one to trade with | 
for food or clothing; and hence a means of bar- | 
ter was not very likely to be needed. 
The origin of all human art was in necessity ; 
or, as the proverb has it, necessity is the mother 





of invention. Thus the first recorded invention 
was an apron; or, as my oldest copy of the En- | 
glish Bible has it, a pair of breeches. But when | 
the breeches had a pocket in them, and when 
the pocket was first filled with small change, re- | 
mains a question for antiquarians. 
This is worthy of remark, however, that the | 
remains of antiquity which tombs and monu- 
ments furnish us agree remarkably with the 
Scripture history of the origin of our race. That 
is to say, the Scripture affirms that at a period 
about four thousand years ago the world was de- 
populated by a deluge, which only one family | 
survived. Naturally we should suppose that the 
arts and sciences would progress with more ra- 
pidity, from the fact that this family possessed in 
themselves the learning and a great deal of the 
experience of the previous ages, in which men 
had lived long and learned much. But the 
world shows no remaining monument of any | 
earlier period than this; and all its existing | 
memorials indicate an age of art that dates from | 
a time a little later than this flood. Let us re-| 





cord the fact, in spite of all that men have 
sought to establish to the contrary, that no one 
has found a relic of human existence on earth 
which antedates the period of the Noahic del- 
uge. Bunsen has indeed founded a theory on 
the discovery of a piece of pottery in a deep 
boring in the Nile mud; but Bunsen failed to 
inquire whether the place of boring was not the 
site of an ancient lake, or the bottom of the ever- 
changing Nile itself; and science makes merry 
over the German philosopher’s building without 
a foundation, which fell before the roof was on. 

At a certain period after this deluge, when 
men might be supposed to need the convenience 
of money, and not before—having scattered, and 
formed nations of diverse interests—we find it 
coming into use. 

It is no theory that we speak of, but a direct 
chain of existing specimens, leading us from the 
magnificent coinage of the Macedonian empire 
back to the earliest and rudest specimens of the 
coins of men’s making. It can not be possible 
that any where in the world coined money had 
been used at a period prior to the date of the 
Lydian and the Ionian coins; so that, in this 


| study of numismatics, we find at once a great 


tribute—the tribute which profane history has in 
all times paid—to the Sacred story, a confirma- 
tion of the account of the origin of our race on 
the earth. 

The first mention that is made of money in 
history is eminently striking. It was used for 
the purchase of a grave. There is no picture in 


y | all the past more profoundly sad than that of the 


old man buying a place to bury his dead wife out 
of his sight. Who has not read the story with 
unutterable emotions? Who, when the first dead 
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one in the house must be buried, has not gone 
out to buy a burisl-place, and. called to mind 
that sad scene before the Cave of Machpelah ? 
Does this first record in history, sacred or pro- 
fane, of the use of money, teach us that the shin- 
ing stuff is of no higher vaiue to a man than just 
the price of his grave? After he has bought 
and occupied that, it certainly ceases to matter 
to him whether his heaps are gold or copper or 
dust. 

But let us glance a moment at this story, and 
see whether, in the days of Abraham, men had 
any knowledge of coin. For the first question 
before us is, When did coined money originate ? 

In the 19th verse of the 33d chapter of Gen- 
esis we find the words, ‘‘ Pieces of money.” The 
original Hebrew is Keshita. The same word oc- 
curs in Job, xlii. 11. Now this word may be 
translated as correctly a lamb. Does it mean, 
then, a lamb or a piece of money? This is the 
question, and one by no means uninteresting. 

It may seem one of mere speculation, on which 
no evidence could be obtained. But Egypt is 
the great illustrator of the Bible, and the Egyp- 
tian monuments help us vastly to understand it. 

In a tomb at Thebes, among the illustrations, 
on the walls, of the manners and customs of the 
old Egyptians, and especially of the one who 





lay in this tomb, we find a picture of a scribe 


weighing out the wealth of his master and count- 
ing it up. (Figure 2.) 

No one who sees it can doubt that the Egyp- 
tians of that day weighed out gold and silver by 
a weight whose shape was that of a lamb, and 
the half of it was like the hind-quarters of a 
lamb. This interesting discovery gives us reason 
to think that Abraham paid the sons of Heth in 
silver weighed out by these same weights. Lay- 
ard found specimens of the weights themselves 
in Nineveh. 

It is natural to suppose that the weights were 
originally determined by the value of a sheep or 
lamb; and this supposition derives additional 
force from facts that appear in the history of 
other nations, and even from the words which 
for many centuries have been used to express the 
idea of money. In early ages, when men led 
mostly the pastoral life, cattle were probably 
the most common medium of exchange and bar- 
ter, and the value of a sheep was a fixed value, 
varying but little in places or years. When 
metals became standards of value can not be 
affirmed precisely, but it is evident that at this 
time, and for many centuries afterward, they were 
not coined into what we call money. The evi- 
dence, however, that the price of cattle was the 
earliest method of fixing the value of money, and 
that gold and other metals were valued accord- 

















FIGURE 2.—ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


ing to the number of cattle a given quantity 
would buy, is found elsewhere than in this soli- 
tary instance. Our own language contains a 
proof of it, since the word pecuniary, which is in 
common use with us, is derived from the Latin 
word pecunia (money), and this was derived from 
pecus (a flock of sheep or cattle). The evidence 
of the derivation is found in the oldest Roman 
coins extant, one of which is shown in Figure 
3. This gigantic copper coin was in the Pem- 
broke collection in England, and weighed a little 
less than five pounds avoirdupois. It is a speci- 





METHOD OF WEIGHING MONEY. 


men of the earliest known coinage of Italy, and 
probably dates from B.c. 500 to B.c. 600, a 
period not much later than that of the earliest 
Eastern coinage, of which we shail speak here- 
after. This piece was the Aes or As (the brass 
or the piece of brass), which subsequently changed 
its size and form, but which remained a Roman 
coin down to modern times. We refer to it at 
present to illustrate the theory of the origin of 
money value; and when the reader has studied 
history with reference to the price of cattle in 





various periods of the world’s history, and in vari- 
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ous parts of the world, he will readily adopt the 
idea that the first valuations of metal became 
fixed with regard to the value of sheep and oxen. 
Homer. mentions no use of coined money, but 
speaks of a bar of brass as being equal in value 
to one ox, and a woman slave as worth four 
oxen. The father of poetry, indeed, often speaks 
of oxen and sheep as the representatives of 
wealth, 1s when Achilles argues boldly that he 
can go elsewhere and find abundant spoil of 





' 





FIGURE 3.—EARLIEST FORM Ol ROMAN COPPER MONEY (EXAOT SIZE), 


oxen and fat sheep. It is true that in the same 
conversation (Iliad, Book IX., line 365, etc.) 
Achilles also speaks of ‘‘the gold and ruddy 
brass and bright iron,” but not as if coined into 
money. Homer’s is perhaps the most remark- 
able work in the world as a description of exist- 
ing arts, dress, manners, and customs, and, in 
short, comparative civilization. There can be 
no reason to suppose that he had ever seen 
coined money, or, if it existed in his day, that it 
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had then existed so long as to authorize him to 
mention it among the arts and furniture of the 
Grecian camp or the Trojan city at the period 
of his story, which he located at about the same 
date with our chronological location of Samson 
and the judges of the Israelites. 

We dwell on this subject because the idea is 
very prevalent that coined money was coeval 
with the race of man. Few ordinary thinkers 
have taken the trouble to inquire whether Adam 
had a pocket full of it (when he got a pocket), 
and we venture to say that most of our readers 
have had a general idea that it was always in 
use among men, at least at as early a period as 
any national organizations existed. 

But it is also evident that gold and silver be- 
came valuable as ornaments long before they 
were used for coins. Thus we find Eleazar of 
Damascus carrying to Rebecca rings and brace- 
lets of fixed weight, and in the same verse of the 
42d chapter of Job, already referred to, we find 
that each of Job’s friends brought him an ear- 
ring as well as “a lamb” or “‘ piece of money.” 
That these rings and bracelets became frequent- 
ly, and, at length, commonly the medium of ex- 
change we have abundant evidence. The Egyp- 
tian monuments show that the common form of 
the valuable metals when in course of transfer 
was the ring (Figure 4). All ancient writers 











FIGURE 4.—EGYPTIAN RING MONEY, GOLD AND SILVER. 
(From the monuments.) 


refer to rings and bracelets as the usual form of 
gold ornaments, and the modern customs in the 
East are doubtless accurately like the ancient. 
The Oriental traveler is surprised to find the 
poorest woman sometimes wearing heavy gold | 
bracelets and anklets; but his surprise ceases 
when he learns that there is no investment for 
money in the East which pays interest, and that, 
as a consequence, the poor and the rich, when 
they accumulate more or less gold, are accus- 


tomed to call in the traveling tinker, who, with |- 


crucible, furnace, and hammer, sits down in the 
court of the palace or on the ground-floor of the 
hut, and out of the coins handed him soon fash- 
ions a rude bracelet or anklet, which adorns the 
dusky leg or arm of the favorite wife, until neces- 
sity compels its transfer. When this necessity | 
comes there is no delay or trouble about it in | 





an Eastern market. The owner goes into the 
street to make a purchase and tenders his brace- 
let in payment. The convenient money-changer 
is at hand in every street with his scales, the 
weight is told—it is three, five, ten, or twenty 
mejiddi—and the merchant takes it as readily as 
coin. We have seen this transaction not a few 
times, and regarded it as the best evidence need- 
ed of the ancient custom of using similar bands 
of precious metals for currency. 

But without pausing longer on this subject we 
may give the illustrations well known to numis- 
matic scholars, of the ring money of the ancient 
Britons, dating before the Roman invasion, and 
therefore at a period not many centuries later 
than the invention of coined money by the Greeks, 
and continuing in use down to a late period in 
the Christian era. These rings are now found 
in abundance in various parts of England and 
Ireland. At one time, in 1832, a quantity of it, 
valued at £1089 14s. 1d. (intrinsic value of the 
gold), was dug up at St. Quentin (Figure 6). 
The forms varied. Some immense ornaments 
were manifestly worn over the shoulder. Others 
on the arms and around the waist. Cesar, in 
his account of England, distinctly relates that 
rings of fixed weight were used for money in 
Britain. He says the same of Gaul. We find 
the same sort of money spoken of in the north 
of Europe; and the Bible contains so 
many allusions to similar ornaments 
that there is no reason to doubt that 
they had a fixed weight and passed cur- 
rent as coins. 

But as yet no regular coin existed. 
The Greeks had been in the habit of 
using bars or spikes of metal.- A bar 
was an obolus (literally translated a 
spike or a small obelisk), and six of 
these were as many as a man could 
grasp in his hand. Hence six oboli 
made one drachma (a handful), and 
thus originated the coins obolus and 
drachma, the latter being to this day 
the coin of Greece, and having given its 
name to weights and measures in all the 
languages of the civilized world. 

It was about 800 years before Christ 
that the first money was actually coined. There 
is much doubt in the minds of antiquarians as 
to the precise spot where the custom had its 
origin. Herodotus ascribes it to the Lydians, 
but his authority is not conclusive. 

The oldest coins extant, and probably the first 
coins ever made, are from Ionia in Asia Minor. 
Miletus, a city south of Ephesus, on the shore 
of the Icarian Sea, probably produced the first 





FIGURE 5.—STATEE OF MILETUS. 
(Earliest known coin.) 
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coined money. It was 
the gold stater (Figure 
5). 
It will be noticed that 
the coin is stamped on 
one side with a deep in- 
dentation. On the other, 
it has a rude picture of a 
lion’s head. This form 
is characteristic of coin- 
age fora long period. A 
die was evidently used, 
and the lump of’ metal 
placed in it, and a punch 
struck with a hammer 
drove the metal into the 
die and left the rude 
mark of the punch on 
the reverse of the coin. 
What induced the adop- 
tion of the lion’s head 
as a design is left to con- 
jecture. It is by some 
supposed to refer to the 
regal power represented 
by the lion, while others 
think that it had some 
connection with the wor- 
ship of Cybele, the great 
goddess of the Ionians. 
Asomewhat similar coin 
is also given in Figure 7, 
which by some numis- 
matists is supposed to be 
of earlier date than the 
Ionian. It is a Lydian 
coin, one of those re- 
ferred to by Herodotus ; 
and we give it as a speci- 
men of one of the ear- 
liest, if not the earliest. 
Coins of the kind Mflus- 
trated in Figure 7 have 
been found in consid- 
erable quantity at Sar- 
dis, and there is reason 
to believe that some of 
these are of the period 
of Croesus. The value 
of these two coins is the same. It was called | was introduced as a medium of exchange docs 
a stater or standard, and it is worthy of remark | not appear. 
that the value of this first gold coin known! From this rude beginning the art of coinage 
has been continued in European currency, with | advanced to a stage of beauty in early periods 
very slight variation, down to recent times. | which has hardly been surpassed even in our day 
These coins were the first specimens of stamped | of splendid medals. But this advance was not 
gold in the form that we call money. Silver|instantaneous. It was measured, gradual, and 
was coined in Aizina not long after the date of ;slow. The first step was the placing on the end 
the Lydian and Ionian gold, but when copper | of the punch some rude figure which was indent- 
ed in the coin when the blow was struck, thus 
producing the usual raised head or legend on the 
| obverse, while the reverse showed the indenta- 
| tion of the figure on the end of the punch. 
| The quarter stater of Phocea, of which a rep- 
resentation is given in Figure 8, illustrates this. 
z ; : 
FIGURE 7.—STATER OF LYDIA. |The idea was further carried out in Greece by 
(From Sardis.) making the end of the punch to correspond with 
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to leave the impression 
raised on both sides. 
The result was a coin- 
age, of which one side 
presented in concave the 
same figures which were 
on the other side in relief. And this led to the 
production of very beautiful coins, of which we 





FIGURE 8 —QUARTER 
STATER OF PHOCEA. 





FIGURE 9.—SILVER COIN OF CAULONIA. 


give an illustration in a silver coin of Caulonia 
(Figure 9). 

Figure 10 is a coin of gina, known by the 
emblem of the tortoise, and bearing the first form 
of rude punch- 
mark. The coins 
of this island are 
among the earli- 
est. Indeed by 
some they are re- 
garded as the first. 
Doubtless the first 
silver coinage is 
that of Hgina. It 
would seem probable that Ionia first coined gold, 
Egina first coined silver, and Italia first coined 
copper. 

The first devices on coins were em- 
blematical. The tortoise of gina, the 
owl of Athens, the seal of Phocea, and 
similar designs, are found on all the 
earliest issues. No heads of kings nor 
heads of gods are on the first coins. 
The deities at length took possession 
of the money, and thereafter the head 
of a god or goddess, who was the chief 
object of worship in a city or country, 
became the ordinary obverse of coins. 
This custom continued for centuries. 
It was not till very near the time of 
Alexander the Great that the heads of monarchs 
were placed on money. Indeed many have ar- 
gued that the head of the great son of Philip 





FIGURE 10.—EARLIEST KNOWN 
SILVER OOIN. 
(Drachma of gina.) 





FIGURE 11,.—DRACHMA OF ARCHELAUS I., OF MACEDONIA, | 


B.c. 415. 


(Firet coin with human portrait.) 
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the die, but not so as| was the first human head placed on coin. It 


appears probable, however, that his immediate 
predecessors had set the example, which he fol- 
lowed. We have one coin of Archelaus I., King 
of Macedonia (Figure 11), which gives us prob- 
ably a portrait of that monarch; and, if it be so, 
it is undoubtedly the first coin which had for a 
device the head of a reigning prince. He reign- 
ed from 413 to 399 B.c. 

Alexander I. had reigned about fifty 
years before, and during his reign a coin 
was struck bearing on its face a youth car- 
rying two spears by the side of a horse 
(Figure 12). Possibly and probably this 
was a representation of the fact that Al- 
exander was admitted to the Olympic 
games; but it can not be considered a por- 
trait. 

The period, then, of the introduction of 
human heads upon coinage may be safely 
placed at about 400 B.c.; and from that 
time to the present the coins of the various 
nations of the world which have outlasted 
time and corrosion are the most valuable and 
faithfui historians. No one who has not pur- 
sued the study can have any idea of the admira- 
ble succession of coins which some great collec- 
tions contain. The Kings of Macedonia might 
afford us an excellent example, if we had space 
for the illustration of their coins here. 

ZEropus, who succeeded Archelaus, and reign- 
ed from 399 to 394 B.c., left many coins now 
extant. Of Pausanias, his successor from 394 
to 393 B.c.—only one year—we have many coins, 
bearing on the obverse a head, which may be a 
portrait, and on the reverse a horse, with the 
name TIAYZANIA. On one coin now extant of 
this reign there is visible on the horse a brand- 
mark—a fact that is interesting in connection 








FIGURE 12.—SILVER OOIN OF ALEXANDER 1., B.c. 450. 


(First coin with human figure.) 


with Arrian’s statement that Alexander’s steed, 
Bucephalus, received his name from the bull’s 
head brand which he bore. 

Amyntas II. succeeded Pausanias (393-369 
B.c.). The coins of his time were of better 
workmanship. Up to this period and during 
his reign the punch-mark on the reverse of many 
coins had continued in use, but hereafter it is 
not known. 

We have now arrived at a period of high per- 
fection in the art of coinage. In the reign of 
| Philip II. of Macedon, commencing 359 B.c. 
land continuing twenty-four years, some of the 
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finest specimens of ancient coinage 
were issued, and among others the 
gold staters, which became known 
as Philips, and gave this name to 
the gold coins of Greece for a long 
period, precisely as in modern times 
we hear of Louis and Napoleons in 
France. 

When Alexander the Great as- 
cended the throne and proceeded to 
the conquest of the world he scat- 
tered his coinage over the continent, 
east and west, in an immense vari- 
ety of forms. So many were they that they are 
the cheapest of ancient coins even now, and in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa abundance of genuine 
coins of this monarch can be purchased for a 





FIGURE 13.—OOLNS OF PHILIP AND ALEXANDER, FOUND 
AT SIDON. 


trifle above the weight of the gold or silver. It 
is not uncommon in modern times for vases of 
the Alexandrian coins to be turned up by the! 
plowshare of the farmer, and in all 
the towns and cities of the East men 
are to be found with specimens for sale 
in a fine state of preservation. Genu- 
ine coins of Alexander can be pro- 
cured at such low prices that it has 
hardly been an object to counterfeit 
them, as has been done with many 
others (Figure 13). 

The Macedonian coinage (Figure 
14) continued to be fine for more than 
two centuries. We have already said 
that our space forbids the illustration 
of the progression of the art at this period. We 
give in passing, however, some specimens of the 














FIGURE 15.—TETRADRACIM OF MITHRIDATES VL, B.C. 83. 


coinage of the other parts of the world at this 





FIGURE 16.—COPPER COIN OF CORINTH. 


time, for the sake of showing that it was not in 
Macedonia alone that the art was advancing 





FIGURE 17.—SILVER COIN OF ATHENS, 


(see Figures 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21). 
In all the East, which was then the civilized 





FIGURE 18.—SILVEER COIN OF ATTALUS L, B.C. 223. 


world, the fine arts were progressing to a golden 
age. Phidias had completed the Parthenon, 
and a bronze coin of an early time 
shows a rude view of the Acropolis 
(Figure 24), the statue of Minerva, 
and the Parthenon; while another 
(Figure 25) shows the theatre of 
Dionysius on the side of the Acrop- 
olis. 

It is remarkable that we have no 
coins of Egypt until the period of the 
successors of Alexander. That old 
land—first in arts and sciences, far 
in advance of all the world in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, music, 
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FIGURE 25.—OOIN OF ATHENS, SHOWING THE 
THEATRE OF DIONYSIUS. 


and every thing that adorns civiliza- 
tion—seems never to have felt the ne- 
cessity of a circulating medium other 
than the ordinary use of metals by 
weight, and the interchange of com- 
modities by barter. This may have 
been owing to the character of the 
country, lying, as it did, along the 
banks of the Nile, where interchange 
of articles by barter was convenient. 
The Ptolemies introduced the Greek 
coinage system, and we have abund- 
ance of specimens of their issues, known 
by the eagle on the reverse, and the 
name of the king on the coin (Figure 
22). In our own collection we have 
some noble specimens of the Ptolemaic 
bronze coins, of which we illustrate 
one as showing a high and bold style 
of art now prevalent on the issues of 
the mints. The 
eagle on this coin 
has never been 
equaled on an 
American coin. 
He looks as if he 
knew his nobili- 
ty. We commend 
him to the Unit- 
ed States Mint as 
a pattern (Figure 
23). 
The coinage of 
Egypt continued 
to be very fine 
down to the Ro- 


FIGURE 23. —-PTOLEMAIC COPPER COIN, FROM THEBES. man Period, and 
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we have many specimens of the Ptolemies and] example, the fellaheen, working on the Nile 
their queens, and various Egyptian rulers, with | banks, are accustomed to sprinkle over their 
finely-engraved heads, down to Antony and | soil the dust of ancient mud villages, which they 
Cleopatra (Figure 26). find to be a productive manure. In digging 
among the ruins of these villages they 
frequently find collections of old coins. 
We once saw an Egyptian peasant wo- 
man who had about half a peck of 
Roman coins, nearly all of the same 
issue, and in as fine condition as Amer- 
ican coppers of last year. Some were 
proof coins. We have over thirty 
of these in our own collection, pur- 
chased from this peasant woman at 
the rate of a khamsa (less than half a 





seaune 96—Cons OF AWnOny. AuD conceAmes, cent) for four of them. Not only na- 
tions, but many cities and provinces 
In Syria also, at this period, the coinage was | retained the right of coinage. It appears mani- 
in a high state of perfection (see coin of Antio- fest that the value of the principal coins in all 
chus the Great, Figure 19). But in Judea it! the Eastern nations was about the same. The 
does not seem probable that coins had yet been | gold stater of the Grecks was equivalent in value 
introduced. We have already alluded to the | tothe principal gold coin of other nations. The 
probability that the shekel, in the earlier his- | barter of different nations with each other was not 
tory of the chosen people, was a weight, and | much affected therefore by the variety of coins. 
not a fixed value of metal. At what time this} The only extant Jewish coins are varieties of 
weight was put into a certain shape, and stamp-| the silver shekel beforementioned. In the first 
ed with a certain legend or device, it is impossi- | book of Maccabees, xv. 6, in the letter of Antio- 
ble with certainty to affirm; but that it did not | chus the king to Simon the high priest, and to 
occur before the captivity in Babylon we may be | the Jewish nation, occurs this passage: ‘‘ And 
well assured. There is no reason to believe that | I give thee leave to coin money of thine own 
any Jewish coin bearing a legend was issued | stamp in thine own country.” Simon Macca- 
prior to the days of the Maccabees, nor do we | beus probably coined, under this permission, the 
find any now extant: appearing to be of carlier | first national coinage of the Jews. We give an 
date, The ‘shekels.of silver,” as they are call-| example of his issue. The Jewish coinage, of 
ed by the collectors, have become quite common | course, bore no head of a God on its face. The 
of late years. Within the past five years there | second commandment forbade it. But the pot 
have been quite a large number found near the | of manna, and the buds of Aaron’s rod were 
pool of Siloam at Jerusalem, evidently washed | the device adopted, with legends varying, but 
down by the rains from some point on the hill- | most commonly “ Suexet Israet,” “* Jerusa- 
side of Moriah or Zion. LEM Hory,” or ‘* Scuiscurmon Privxce or Is- 
Here let us remark in passing that ancient | RAEL” (Figure 27). 
coins are by no means so rare as common opin-| The legends were in the ancient form of 
ion rates them. Many of them are very com-| Hebrew character, and not in the debased form 
mon. Thus the copper coins of Diocletian are | in use since the captivity. 
far more plenty than American cop- 
pers of 1799 or 1804; and the small 
coins of Constantius are as abundant 
as any American or English coppers 
of forty years ago. The preservation 
of ancient coins is easily accounted for. 
In the absence of banks of deposit, or 
any means of investment, the poorer 
classes of people as well as the rich 
were accustomed to bury their treas- 
ures. The poor man’s safe was under 
the ground-floor of his hut, so that 
wherever there was a village, there, FIGURE 27.—JEWISI SHEKEL. 
under every house, were buried coins 
of gold, silver, and copper. An invasion would! For what length of time this coinage continued 
sweep away @ nation and annihilate the towns | in Jerusalem we can not say. It is not probable 
and villages. The buried treasure remained un- | that it was of long duration. The Greck and 
disturbed until the modern plowshare, going over | Roman currency took its place in time; and al- 
the site, turns up little heaps here and there | though coins of Herod and of Barkochebas the 
which have lain for one or two thousand years. | rebel are extant, it seems improbable that these 
The peasantry of the Eastern countries make | were issued to any great extent. The few known 
the discoveries of old treasure. In Egypt, for| are small and rude. 
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It is impossible to give any idea of the money 
value of ancient coins by modern money terms. 
The size of the shekels now extant is larger than 
the American quarter dollar, and not so large as 
the half dollar. The weight is 274 Paris grains. 
In the 17th chapter of Matthew the temple tax, 
or tribute money, is spoken of as a didrachma. 
Elsewhere it is stated at a half shekel; and in 
the same chapter, 27th verse, a stater is made to 
pay the tax for two persons. These few verses, 
at the end of the chapter, give us some light on 
the relative value of the ancient Jewish, Roman, 
and Greek coins. 

The Romans commenced the coinage of copper, 
according to Pliny, in the time of Servius Tullius, 
n.c. 578. For a long period they coined only 
copper, and it was not till after the time of 
Alexander that they had gold or silver coins. 





AS (OBVERSE). 


FIGURE 29.—ROMAN 48 OB AS (BEVERSE). 





| We have already spoken of the probable origin 


| given is an illustration of the earliest form of 




























































lof the word pecunia. 


The great coin already 
| Roman coinage. This was either followed by, 

or contemporary with, the issue of the és or As, 
| which was the standard coin of Rome for many 
centuries (Figures 28, 29). 

The As, however, was a weight, and not a 
|; coin proper, for many years. It was a pound 
|of brass or bronze. At first square, afterward 
round, and when paid in large sums, it was paid 
| by weighing it out in quantities. The same 
| pound of bronze was known by the name stips, 
| whence come our words stipend, stipendiary, ete. 
| The pieces were struck in large sizes, weighing 
from one to one hundred pounds each. The 

large piece before illustrated weighs 4 pounds 9 
' ounces 11 pennyweights and 38 grains. It was 
doubtless a five-pound weight of copper 
or a quincussis. 

The next coin of the Romans, which 
possesses peculiar interest to us, was the 
Denarius, which was originally worth ten 
Ases; but subsequently, when the As was 
reduced in value, became worth sixteen 
of the latter. This Denarius continued 
to be a Roman coin, was by them intro- 
duced into Britain, and, finally, reduced 
to be the silver penny of England; and 
to this day appears in English coinage as 
the letter D, which represents pence in the 
notation of £ s. d. 

The As, by-the-way, let us remark, 
was used by the boys of Rome as coppers 
are now, and instead of ‘* Head or Tail,” 
they cried ‘‘ Heads or Ship”—** Capita aut 
Navem,” alluding to the heads of Janus 
and the prow of the ship on the opposite 
sides of the coin. The Semis or semi-As, 
the triens, the quadrans, the sextans, and 
the uncia (ounce), were respectively the 
half, third, fourth, sixth, and twelfth 
part of the As. The mite of the poor 
woman in the Bible was possibly an 
uncia, or a semi-uncia. For although 
in early Roman times these coins were 
of heavy weight, as their names indicate, 
yet in later times, and from time to time, 
the value of the As was reduced, until at 
the time of Christ it was worth about as 
much as an American cent is now, and 
the uncia was but a twelfth part of that. 

It is not our purpose to trace the his- 
tory of Roman coinage, but only to show 
sufficient of its character to be able to 
connect modern coins and coinage with 
it, since it is manifest that we can trace 
our use of coins very directly to the Ro- 
man nation, 

The Denarius (Den-zris), or ten Zses, 
was first coined after the reduction of the 
value of the As to the equivalent of a 
little over one cent and a half of our 
money. The Denarius was then worth 
about as much as sixteen cents American. 
It was of the same value as the Greek 
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drachma, and took its place in currency at Rome. 
It was coined first about 269 B.c. 

Sixty years later the first gold was coined; 
but we will not weary the reader with any refer- 
ence to it at present. The history of Roman 
coins is very perfect, from the large number of 
specimens which are possessed in modern collec- 








PIGURE 30.—OOIN OF JULIUS CZSAR (CONQUEST OF EGYPT). 


tions. When the Empire was established, the 
successive Czsars issued splendid coins and 
medals. These are extant, in numerous fine 
specimens. More than thirty thousand vari- 
eties of Roman coin are known, and the one 
collection at Paris contains more than that num- 
ber. As Rome increased her power and extend- 
ed her dominions she coined money for her vari- 
ous provinces and cities, and established mints 
in all parts of her empire. Thus we have thou- 
sands of specimens of Roman coin struck in all 
parts of the East, in the West, in Egypt, and 
at last in England. 

The value that attaches to these coins in a 






FIGURE 31.—A ROMAN OOIN, OR MEDALET. 


historical point of view need not here be dwelt 
upon. Take the period of Julius Cesar. Such 
a coin as that on the conquest of Egypt (Figure 
30), or another of Antony and Cleopatra, are of 
the utmost interest. So also that which com- 
memorates the death of Julius Cesar, bearing 
the daggers and the head of Brutus (Figure 32). 
The well-known symbols of the city, the wolf 
and twins, are found frequently (Figure 31). 
We have in our collection a small copper coin 
bearing this device, which is one of the most ex- 
quisite pieces of workmanship. 

In the decay of the Empire the art of coinage 
became very debased. Many of the coins of the 





FIGURE 32.—OOIN STRUCK UPON THE DEATH OF JULIUS | 


CSAR, B.C. 44. 





FIGURE 33.—OOLN STRUCK ON THE PEATH OF JULIUS 
CHSAR. 


lower Empire are interesting as Christian me- 
morials; but all of them indicate sadly the de- 
pression of art and good taste. 

We give a few specimens of small coins, 
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FIGURE 34.—COLONIAL COIN OF CORINTH, IN THE TIME OF 
ANTONINUS PIUS. 

through which the eye will readily detect the 

gradual loss of skill in the artists down to a very 

late period (Figures 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41). 
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The Mohammedans, meantime, began to coin 
in the East. The general style of 
their coinage is to be gathered from 
the specimens we give. The legends 
were passages from the Koran or wise 
sayings of their fathers. 

We have in our collection a glass 
coin, which we procured from a fel- 
lah in the fields of Upper Egypt, 
which belongs to a series of very in- 
teresting coins, unlike those of any 
other period or country, and which 
are still a source of doubt and de- 
bate to numismatists. 

During the Middle Ages the coin of Europe 
continued to be rude and unartistic. There is 
extant an old tapestried representation of the art 
as then pursued, and a curious bas-relief of a 
coiner at work is found on an old capital at St. 
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FIGURE 36.—COIN OF THEODOSIUS II. 
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| the model of the goddess on the coin of the later 
| date, “‘ especially,” says Humphrey, ‘the leg, 
which was undraped in the design then adopt- 
ed. ” 





| FIGURE 42.—GOLD DINAR OF A FATIMITE CALIPH, A H. 439, 
STRUCK AT CAIRO, THEN MISE-EL-FOSTAT. 











FiGURE 43.—COIN OF HAROUN AL RASCHID, A.D. 800. 





FIGURE 39.—OCOIN OF BASIL I. AND IIIs SON CONSTANTINE, Many coins had been issued for Britain before 
eines this. The earliest containing any specific allu- 





A.D. 1204. 








FIGURE 41.—COIN OF THE ROMAN BENATE, A.D. 1252 
(8S. PETRUS, SENATOR URBIS). 


George de Boucherville, in Normandy (Figure | ricure 44.—a conser IN THE MIDDLE AGES (FROM A COL- 
44). UMN IN NORMANDY). 
Rome conquered and possessed Britain, and | 

introduced her coinage there (Figure 45). The | sion to the country was in the time of Claudius, 
remains of Roman power in England are many, | about a.p. 46, when a coin was struck bearing a 
and none more interesting than these coins. 
The conquest of Britain formed a promi- 
nent legend on one coin of Antoninus Pius 
(Figure 46), and on another of the same 
monarch is found the first instance of the {{\ 
appearance of Britannia as a person on coin 
(Figure 47). This same figure of Britannia 
was adopted again in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in the time of Charles II.; and it is Z = 
said that the beautiful Frances Stuart was FIGURE 45,—OOIN OF CHARLEMAGNE. 
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FIGURE 46.—OOIN OF ANTONINUS PIUS, COMMEMORATIVE OF 


MIS VICTORIES IN BRITAIN. 





Ficuze 47.—THE EARLIEST FIGURE OF BRITANNIA ON A 
BOMAN COLIN, FROM A COPPER COIN OF ANTONINUS PIUS 


triumphal arch, rudely engraved, in honor of his 
triumph on the conquest of Britain. 

But the early coins of the natives of the isl- 
and possess even more interest than the import- 
ations of the Romans. One of the earliest of 
these now extant is attributed to the celebrated 
Boadicea. Specimens in gold have been found 
bearing the legend Boduo. Her name was prob- 
ably originally Boduodicea. Some numismat- 
ists have fancied that these rude attempts at 
horses were imitations of the Greek coins of a 
period not long antecedent (Figure 49). 

The advance of the art in England was not 
rapid. The skeatta were the earliest Saxon 
coins. Of their value we know very little. In 
the laws of Ethelstan they are said to be men- 
tioned, and 30,000 are spoken of as equivalent 
to £120. They gave 
place to the silver pen- 
nies of the Saxon kings, 
which continued in very 
regular succession, and 
form now a most inter- 
esting collection. 

The ‘‘penny” was a 
word derived from the 
Latin pecunia, which 
we have before referred 
to in this article as orig- 
inating the word “ pe- 
cuniary.” By some the 
word penny has been 
derived from ‘‘ pendo,” 
to weigh. The English 
adopted the word ‘“‘ cat- 
tle,” and used it very 
much as the Latins may 
have used the word *‘ pe- 
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cus,” to signify a man's property. From it 
came the word chattel, now in common use 
among lawyers, and recently in very familiar 
use in common conversation and newspaper 
articles. 

Time and space would fail us to trace the 
progress of the art in England, and te show 
the endless varieties of coins brought into use 
in different periods of the history of the coun- 
try. We have preferred rather to illustrate 
a few of the prominent specimens, and leave 
the reader to glance over them at his leisure. 
The curious legends, Scripture phrases, and 
pious sayings, which were from time to time 
adopted, make the coins oftentimes peculiarly 
interesting. 

There have been times in the history of most 
modern nations when the monarch had either 
lost possession of the mint, or when the exigen- 
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FIGURE 48.—SCARBOROUGH SIEGE-PIECE 


cies of the times compelled the immediate con- 
version of bullion cr plate into money without 





FIGURE 49.—EARLY BRITISH COINS, 
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FIGURE 50.—NEWARK SIFGE-PIECE. 


the minting process. 


has frequently been found convenient to cut plate 


into squares, diamonds, or irregular shapes, and 


stamp on the pieces their respective values. These 
pieces are known as siege-pieces, and are prized 
by collectors as curious. The Newark and Scar- 
borough pieces, issued by Charles II. (Figures 
48 and 50), illustrate this style of money. 


Cc 


The history 
of counterfeits 





FIGURE 51.—GOLD NOBLE OF EDWARD IIL, A.D. 1339. 


(Jesus autem transiens per medium illorum ibat.) 





FIGURE 52.—GOLD ANGEL OF EDWARD I7, A.D. 1461. 


(Per crucem tua’ salva nos, etc.) 


Of the comparative rarity of 
English coins we shall not speak 
in this article, except to correct a 
blunder which has gained credit in 
all parts of the world. We once 
heard an ignorant man say that 
he wished he could find a Queen 
Anne’s farthing, for it was worth 
more than a thousand pounds; 
and since that time we have heard 
the same idea expressed in vari- 
ous ways by the poor and uned- 
ucated of England and Ireland. 
Farthings of Queen Anne are by 





FIGURE 5°.—TESTOON (SHILLING) OF 
HENRY VIL, A.D. 1510. 
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no means rare coins. Of one va- 
riety, that with the chariot on the 
reverse, there are but few speci- 
mens. This was probably com- 
memorative of the peaceful reign 
of the Queen. The motto is 
‘* Pax missa per orbem.” It, like 
all her farthings, was only a pat- 
tern piece, never attaining gen- 
eral circulation, and some copies 
of it were struck in gold. ‘This 
fact probably gave rise to the ru- 
mor that a Queen Anne’s farthing 
was very valuable, and led to the 
exaggerated notion now common- 


Thus at sieges of cities it | ly entertained about it. We illustrate two of the 
varieties now found in many collections (Fig. 57). 


OUNTERFEIT COINS. 


of coinage involves some history 
as well. From the earliest dates 


of coins men have been found to imitate them 
in inferior metals for purposes of gain. 


Nor is 
it at all uncommon now to find 
ancient coins which were mani- 
festly the work of forgers. Even 
the earliest coins, those of /igina 
in particular, are found of this 
description. Herodotus states in 
the Thalia LVI. that he consid- 
ers the report a very absurd one, 
but he nevertheless gives it, that 
Polycrates purchased the depart- 
ure of the Lacedemonians from 
Samos by striking off “a large 
number of pieces of lead cased 
with gold like the coin of the 
country,” and paying these to the 
unwary soldiers. The reader of 
Herodotus will couple this remark 
with the amusing and character- 
istic statement of the preceding 
section, that he (Herodotus) had 
talked in person with a son of 
Samius, who was the son of Ar- 
chias, who was present at the 
siege of Samos. It is very man- 
ifest that in the day of the old 
historian bogus coin was a matter 
of common talk, and that it was 
well understood that it could be 
made so as to deceive even an 
army of hungry Lacedemonians. 
There are extant specimens of 
forged gold coins of Lydia, which 
Humphrey suggests may be spec- 
imens of the very coins made by 
Polycrates, Herodotus to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. We have 
certainly no occasion to doubt the 
perfect readiness of Polycrates to 
adopt such a course. His gener- 
al style of life and conduct, and his 
associates in Greece were of a sim- 
ilar class to those we now expect 
from counterfeiters and forgers. 
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FIGURE 54.—DOUBLE RIAL OF MARY (GOLD). 
(The legend is the following, abbreviated: A domino factum est istud et est mirabile in oculis nostris.) 





FIGURE 55.—CROWN OF EDWAED VI., A.D. 1551. 
(One of the earliest pieces with a date.) 


From that day to this the 
manufacture of bogus coins 
has been the employment of 
the dishonest in all ages. 

It may seem incredible that 
a bogus coin should be man- § 
ufactured which is of higher 
intrinsic value than the gen- 
uine, and yet this singular 
instance did occur in Hayti 
within the last half century. 
The government coined base 
money; and while it regu- 
lated the importation of silver, so that the value 
of the coin should not be affected, it gave by de- 
cree a high value to the base issue. The result 
was that pure silver coin of the same weight or 
size with the genuine, and, of course, of greater 
value, were made in New York, smuggled into 
Hayti, and there passed at the rate of the gen- 
uine coin. Of course the bogus coin was worth 
more than the genuine coin of the realm. 

But a species of forgery which more concerns 
the coin collector in America is the manufac- 
ture of ancient or rare coins in modern times. 
Many collectors, and even writers on numis- 
matics, have been misled by forged coins, which 
were not even imitations of genuine. In Padua, 
about 1540, two engravers, Jean Cavino and Al- 
exander Bassiano, were manufacturers of copies 
of coins and medals. They pursued this hon- 
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FIGURE 56.—EXURGAT MONEY OF CHARLES L 











est line of business 
until they became 
soskillful that their 
copies could not 
be detected from 
originals, and then 
they began to sell 
them as genuine 
+ coins and medals. 
7 Hence came the 
name Paduan, ap- 
plied by collectors 
to any ancient coin 
of modern make. 
Dervien, a French- 
man at Florence, 
Carteron in Hol- 
land, and Congor- 
nier in France, were afterward celebrated in the 
same line. The latter is stated to have confined 
his work exclusively to coins of the Thirty Ty- 
rants. The list of coiners might be largely mul- 
tiplied. Sestini published, in 1826, a catalogue 
of the forged coins of Becker, who died at Ham- 
burg so late as 1830. ‘The number was immense 
of coins which he made from imagination pure- 
ly, without any historical authority. The re- 
sult of this is that there are now thousands of 
these coins in collections, and offered for sale by 
collectors throughout the world. The cheat has 
been carried so far that, in some of the cities of 
the East, it is not uncommon for men to have 
supplies of these manufactured coins buried, and 
‘*excavate” them before the eyes of travelers, to 
whom they at once sell them at enormous prices. 











FIGURE 57.—FARTHINGS OF QUEEN ANNE, 
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We have ourselves seen countless numbers of 
them offered for sale in Cairo, Smyrna, Athens, 
and other cities of the Levant. 

But these are not the only manufactured 
coins. The most rare and costly of modern 
coins are of tempting value to counterfeiters, and 
not a few fine pieces, contained in collections 
and ranking high in catalogues, are manifestly 
manufactured coins. 

Another style of forgery consists in splitting 
ancient coins and substituting the reverses. Thus 
a coin of Augustus might be produced with a re- 
verse known only to coins of Diocletian, and the 
result would command a high price from a col- 
lector; while the Diocletian, with the reverse that 


belonged to Augustus, would bring an equally 


high price from another. 

In America the art of manufacturing coins 
for collectors is well understood. We have seen 
many rare and splendid coins imitated very close- 
ly, and no one but an experienced collector can 
rely on his judgment in purchasing from stran- 
gers. But Roman or Greek coins command no 
prices in America, where the mania for collect- 
ing coins is almost wholly confined to the Amer- 
ican series. These form a subject of great his- 
toric interest, and to the coins and coinage of 
America we propose to devote another article. 





CAPTAIN GAYLORD’S WILL. 

T was an evening inearly summer. Around 

a large, old-fashioned kitchen fire-place a 
group of persons had gathered, lured rather by 


the flickering light than by the warmth, for doors | 


and windows stood wide open. Old women they 
were all; and they drew close together and talked 
with many an emphatic nod and significant ges- 
ture. Except the fire no light was in the room, 
and as the flame rose and fell on the hearth 
the fantastic shadows of the old women jerked 


and leaped on the wall opposite, in a manner | 


wonderful to behold. 


A simultaneous turning of heads greeted the | 
entrance of another woman; she bore in her | 


hand a large flat candlestick, carefully shielding 
the flaring flame past the current of air. 

** Any change, Mrs. Spooner?” said one of 
the group, addressing her who had just joined 
them. 

‘* Not to speak of,” replied the latter. 
keeps a failing, slow but steady. Likely now 
he'll last till about break of day. Here is a 
curious winding-sheet,” she continued; ‘I’ve 
seen a good many, and I don’t know as ever I 
see a perfecter one.” 


“He 


shaving depending at its side. 

‘** Sure enough, no more did I!” exclaimed a 
toothless, bent old crone, who had risen, the 
better to examine the wonder. ‘‘ Well, well, 
what's to be, will be! That’s what I said—last 
night was’t, or night afore? I heard a dog howl- 
ing; I don’t know nothing whose dog ’twas, but 
I heard him howl three times; and next morn- 


She pointed to a singular | 
form which the material of the candle had as- | 
sumed from too rapid melting, a sort of loop or | 





ing I said, says I, ‘ Something is going to hap- 
pen.’ Nabby Ann, she thinks it’s all a notion, 
but says I, ‘You mind my words, something’s 
going to happen.’” 

** Well,” spoke another, who was rheumatic 
and hobbled with a staff, ‘‘ I’ve heard the death- 
watch going lately, by the half hour together, I 
guess—for I don’t sleep well o’ nights. Well, 
we're all likely to be called—old and young, rich 
and poor, we must all go; just as likely me as 
another, for what I know.” And she wound up 
with an asthmatic cough, which made her drop 
the staff as well as the old shawl wrapped around 
|her. ‘With a little aid she was all right again, 
| and observing that it was growing late, she bade 
the others good-night, and shufiled off into the 
darkness. 

For it was a murky night; neither moon nor 
stars were visible. . Now and then a gust of wind 
swept by, stirring into a weird shivering the 
foliage of the old trees that stood near, and then 
giving place to a stillness so perfect that the 
ticking of the house clock on the landing, through 
three or four intervening rooms, grew distinctly 
audible. 

** Who'll the property be like to go to?” 
said one of the lingerers. ‘* Whoever gets it 
will be well off. They say there’s thirty acres 
and better to this; then there’s the great Beech- 
hill wood-lot—good hard wood, I’ve heard Noah 
say ; hard wood’s worth money now. Besides, 

there’s the Crossfield farm over in Putney ; bank- 

| stock, too, by all accounts. He’s been a hard 
| man, though,” lowering her tone; ‘‘ hard to his 
own kin. Them that knows says that when 
the family used to live down to Newburyport— 
that’s twenty years ago and more—there was 
three girls; and two was like him, grand and 
stiff, and they two was old maids. The other 
one, she was the youngest, she liked a young 
; man, and he liked her, and nothing the matter 
only he was poor and had his own way to make. 
| So then they all set their faces against it; but 
she was high strung, too, and set out she’d have 
her own way. They broke her spirit though, 
| for they just give out that she was deranged, and 
locked her up in a room, and for fear she would 
| get out of the windows they went and nailed 
boards over ’em, all only a streak at the top.” 

Grown very earnest in what she was relating, 
the old creature had unconsciously elevated hez 
voice. She now bethought herself, and, lifting 
her shaking head, glanced cautiously around the 
room; then, having taken a pinch of snuff from 
a box fished out of the depths of a huge pocket, 
and having proffered the same solace to her com- 
panion, she went on: 

‘¢ And so, finally, the young man, him that 
| wanted to have her, he got discouraged and went 
| away to foreign parts. All the while the broth- 

er and sisters, dressed out in the best of every 
thing, silks and satins and broad-cloth, they 
| used to go riding up and down in their coach, 
with a nigger todrive. Nabby Ann, our Noah’s 
wife, her father’s second wife was a widow when 
he married her, and when her first husband was 
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living, he was a Brice, they used to live down | neither, nohow: ordering round! mean as dirt! 
nigh Newburyport, and she’s seen ’em come nip- | I despise her!” 
ping along into church, proud as peacocks, with| The young lady to whom the remark applied 
their green velvet cloaks trimmed off with fur, | was Miss Hannah Maria Spooner, daughter of 
and feathers in their bonnets, and all; and him | Captain Gaylord’s housekeeper. 
with a gold knob on his cane and gold-bowed; In a large dimly-lighted upper room, on a 
specs; and then just to think of that poor creat-| bed from which the curtains were drawn away 
ure at home, shivering in a night-gown, like| to give the air free access, lay the sick man, 
enough, all alone: they never let hired help go| evidently near death. He was dozing, but in 
nigh her. Well, they’ve gone long ago to give a broken slumber, often starting and looking 
their accounts, the sisters have, and now his turn | around, as if he had half forgotten where he was. 


is come. I say, if the Lord ain’t mercifuler to | 
him than he was to her, it'll go mighty _— 
with him—that’s all.” 

“What's ever become of her?” said the one | 
who enacted listener, and who manifested her | 
interest in the story by an appropriate accom-| 
paniment of groans, gestures, and ejaculations. 

“When she got pretty well broke down, and 
that wasn’t till they had been living here a good 
while, it began to be too much trouble to have 
her in the house. So then she was sent off | 
somewhere, to them that would do it for pay; to | 
be taken care of.” 

**And didn’t the young man ever come 
back ?” 

“Not as I heard of. The Gaylords had a) 
younger brother, and he followed thesea. Some-| 
how or other he never used to come nigh the! 
rest of them, and when he married a wife he | 
took her to live in England. It got to him there 
how things was going on, and he sent a letter | 
that she should come and live with him. So} 
then their backs were up. By-and-by he started | 
to come to this country, him and his family, | 
and the ship was a wreck; near about all the | 
passengers was lost,and himamong them. His} 
wife and a baby was saved. She had friends, 
so I suppose they took care of her and her 
child.” 

A little barefooted maiden now came pattering 
up to the door. ‘‘ Granny,” said she, ‘‘ mother 
says, will you come home now, for it’s pitch dark 
and like to rain?” 

So they went away together. They were near 
neighbors and lived at half a furlong’s distance, | 
by the side of the highway, from which a chest- 
nut-shaded avenue led to Captain Gaylord’s 
dwelling. The noise they made in departing 
awoke Nancy, the kitchen-girl, who, after a busy 
day’s work, had fallen asleep on a bench in the 
porch just outside the door. Finding the room 
vacated, she closed the windows and then sat 
down on the step, watching the rivers of light- 
ning that kept pouring across the inky mass of 
clouds in the west. 

A girl of fourteen or thereabouts appeared at 
the door of the adjoining room; she spoke as 
one having authority. 

‘*Go to bed, Nancy. See that every thing is 
ready for the watchers, and bring me a glass of 
water—fresh from the well, mind—and then you 
go to bed.” 

Nancy obeyed the directions, one and all, 
muttering to herself as she ascended the stairs to 
her own apartment: ‘‘Ain’t no lady about her 








| At times, too, he talked in his sleep, but for the 
most part indistinctly ; once, indeed, he wrought 


| himself into a state of almost fierce excitement 


against an imaginary opponent. He awoke then, 
and for a few minutes his mind still wandered, 
and he asked what was that heavy, beating sound ; 


; but there was no sound at all, and he presently 


dozed off again. The physician, Doctor Reid, 
and Matthew Horton, the watcher, sat near. Mrs. 
Spooner, desiring them to summon her if need- 
ful, retired to her own room. 

The thunder-storm of that night was remem- 
bered in the neighborhood for years. Bolt aficr 
bolt of lurid fire left its scathing mark. An 
elm at the gate was splintered to the root. Now 
the old man slept quietly, undisturbed by the tu- 
mult; his heavy, stern features had lost no whit 
of their usual resolute expression, the thick gray 
brows were drawn closely together over the shut 


| eyes, the hard mouth was firmly compressed. 


The night wore on, and the storm was spent. 
The clouds were scattered, and wherever the 
moonlight found a rift in the foliage of the trees 
it glided downward, and lay white and lovely on 
the grass beneath. When it slanted through 
the windows of the sick room, and fell on the 
pale face of the old man, it met an answering 
calm. The soul was sundered from its earthly 
dwelling. Let us hope that mercy was dealt to 
him in more generous measure than he had 
meted to others. 

No mourner followed Captain Gaylord to his 
grave; for all that there was a great funeral 
after the New England country fashion, and a 
very long procession. Many of the poorer sort 
were glad of a chance for once to enter the grand 
parlors, to see the marvels with which they were 
said to be furnished. There were the brilliant 
carpets, the shining crimson curtains, the piano- 
forte, brought, it was said, from over seas; sofis 
and chairs all cushioned with bright velvet, look- 
ing-glasses reaching from ceiling to floor; with 
broad gilded frames, richly colored pictures, great 
gorgeous vases, and a hundred knick-knacks, of 
which none there knew the name or use. Coun- 


| try people, old men in homespun and clouted 


shoon, and old women in dim calico and dimmer 
cotton shawls, sat on the costly seats, and looked 
and wondered, with a thought of the rich man 
and Lazarus. Open-mouthed, round-eyed ur- 
chins stood on the softly-carpeted stairs, and 
kicked their restless little feet against the polished 
mahogany balusters. Little girls alternately 


smelled at their nosegays of pinks and southern- 
wood, and shyly eyed the unaccustomed splen- 

















dors, now and then exchanging a still whisper. 
The house was well filled for once. 

When the clergyman had concluded his re- 
marks and prayer, Squire Breed, who always 
presided over funerals of high degree, desired 
those who wished once more to look upon “ our 
departed friend,” to avail themselves of the pres- 
ent opportunity. I warrant you every one did 
take a peep, young and old. What a beautiful 
coffin! real mahogany, and all lined with white 
satin! Very still and pale the haughty Captain 
lay there and let them look, one and all, as much 
as ever they liked. Afterward the lid was screwed 
down, the coffin lifted by its silvered handles, 
and the Captain borne, feet foremost, through 
his splendid hall, down his handsome stone steps, 
along his shaded gravel-walk, never to come 
back again. ‘* You will now please fall into 
procession !” says Squire Breed, authoritatively 
marshaling them. Every body obeys. First, 


after the clergyman and the bearers, come Mrs. | 


Spooner and Hannah Maria, the former in a 
smart black silk, the latter in yellow barége ; 
then a motley line, but orderly nevertheless ; 
and the very trio who had sat in judgment by the 
kitchen fire-place failed not to bring up the rear. 
The bell tolied, and they walked slowly along. 
It was a calm, delicious afternoon in June when 
they carried Captain Gaylord to his last home— 


something less imposing, thought the followers, | 


than that which he left behind. The costly 
coffin was inclosed in one of pine, and as the 
bearers lowered their burden into the narrow bed, 


six feet beneath the green sward, the birds trolled | 


out glad carols, as if they had come to an especial 


merry-making. Two white marble slabs, close | 
at hand, marked the graves of the Misses Sarah | 
Where was the third | 


and Clementina Gaylord. 
sister, the poor Fanny ? 


Had Captain Gaylord imagined that he kept | 


his own affairs entirely to himself? Deluded 
man! 
tolerably thrifty housekeeper, but he had never 
approximated an appreciation of her powers. 
There was not a pigeon-hole in his secretary 
whose contents were not known to her just as 
well as to himself; and long ago, little by little, 
there had come into her mind, first the possibility, 
next the desire, and, lastly, the determination, 
to avail herself of this knowledge. How many 
times it had happened that a will was laid away 
in some unsuspected place, and not brought to 
light, even for years! What harm if it so fell 
out in this case? 
—not for all the world—but was not her son, 
Ephraim Spooner, down at Greenfield, a shrewd 
lawyer? and there, too, resided the young per- 
son on whom this will conferred almost the whole 
of the great Gaylord estate; farms, bonds, and 
mortgages, bank-stock, and what not. 


ing her own services properly signalized; she 
was not so much as mentioned in the document. 
And since this was the case, what wonder that 


she dwelt upon the subject till she fancied that | 


she could descry, though as yet only dimly and 


CAPTAIN GAYLORD'S WILL. 


| ters. 
! 
| daughter there, thus providing her a home free 


He had known Mrs. Spooner to be a} 


She would not destroy a will | 


Mrs. ! 
Spooner had indeed ‘‘ indulged a hope” of find- ' 
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afar off, a way by which Ephraim’s interests, 
and her own at the same time, might be pro- 
moted! At any rate she would not lose the 
chances; and so the will, duly executed—she 
knew enough to understand that—was, on the 
very day after the Captain’s demise, transferred 
to a large-print copy of Josephus, and deposited 
at the bottom of a large wooden chest, the prop- 
erty of Mrs. Spooner, there for the present safe- 
ly to repose. 

That lady had little cause of complaint, how- 
ever. During the years of her administration in 
that household she had received an ample, even 
a liberal compensation; for the Captain, to do 
him justice, was never close about money mat- 
Besides, he had allowed her to bring her 


| of expense. Now the most eligible plan Mrs. 
| Spooner could devise was to betake herself to 
Greenfield, and form with Ephraim a joint-stock 
association in housekeeping—the expenses to be 
divided between them. She represented to him 
| that, in this way, he could most cheaply compass 
the largest share of creature comforts; and as 
| she knew that he would not regard it an exactly 
| equitable arrangement that she should be fur- 
|nished with bed and board for two, while con- 
| tributing only a moiety of the cost, she farther 
planned that Hannah Maria should go on a visit 
to some far-away cousins to attend school, and 
pay her way by dint of working out of school 
hours. These circumstances all fell out precise- 
ly as she had foreordained. 

A mile west of Putney village stands a desert- 
}ed mill, doorless and windowless, seemingly in 
the last stages of decay. A solitary hemlock- 
tree standing near stretches its long, sombre 
branches quite across the sunken-in roof. Time 
‘is doing his best to efface every vestige of the 
! ancient dam, and the brawling mill-stream leaps 
from gray rock to rock along its descending bed, 
| and then disappears in the gloom of a ravine whose 
| sides approach so near that the trunk of a fallen 
| tree, chance-directed, bridges the chasm. A 
| traveled road, a noted thoroughfare in the palmy 

days of stage-coaches, skirts the right bank of 
the stream, separated from it only by a low wall, 
or rather lengthened pile of stones, gathered from 
the carriage track; opposite ascends a range of 
| pasture lands, by courtesy so called, strewn thick- 
|ly with masses and splinters of rock of every 
| imaginable shape and size. Blackened stumps, 
with here and there a tall trunk, charred and 
defiant of decay, attest that the element of fire 
| has contributed to the ghastly dreariness of the 
place. A plentiful growth of briers has followed 
in the wake of the devastator, and a solitary tree, 
which has miraculously escaped, clings with 
brown, talon-shaped roots around the seamed 
and lichen-spotted granite. This drear-looking 
tract is sundered from the road by a fence suffi- 
ciently formidable to protect a far more tempting 
domain. The aspect of the inclosure sufficiently 
justifies its appellation—the Devil’s Quarry. 

A stone’s-throw from the old mill the road 
‘curves around the base of the ascent, and beyond 
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this curve the country wears quite another look. | 
On the right rises the steep, well-wooded hill; on | 
the left spreads a broad, green valley, with a 
clear, shining river flowing through its depths. 
The mill-stream, freed from its imprisoning 
walls, runs a quieter course, expanding when it 
reaches the level into a smooth pool, or pond, 
starred thick with white lilies, and sending off its 
surplus waters a tribute to the near river. Just 
at the most charming point, looking downward 
across the valley, and upward toward the spiry 
pines, stands a small, well-sheltered, pleasant- 
looking dwelling. A thicket of sweet-brier en- 
tirely conceals one end of the house; great clumps 
of barberry-bushes grow around it—that shrub 
against which the wheat-growers hold an invinci- 
ble prejudice, but which is in itself extremely 
beautiful, assuming, as almost invariably it does, 
the form of a gigantic wheat-sheaf. It is one of 
my own prime favorites, from its earliest tiny 
leaves, as they emerge from the dark gray stem, 
with their dainty shape, velvety texture, and 
bright emerald green; then through the flower- 
ing time, those pretty panicles of lemon-hued 
flowers, with the mysterious stamens sensitive 
and alert at the approach of an intruder; and, 
finally, with its crowning glory, those exquisite 
drooping clusters of scarlet berries, like Fair 
Rosamond’s mouth, “so dyed double red.” 

This house, long ago, was the miller’s, and 
besides the house, certain acres, known as the 
Crossfield farm. There are people who seem to 
live in the world solely as targets for the arrows 
of outrageous fortune. Joseph Wetherell was 
one of these. A well-disposed, industrious man 
he was always; but, as the neighbors said, un- 
lucky. He was long a tenant on this farm, 
which at length fell as an inheritance to his 
wife. Joseph ventured to hope that this cir- 
cumstance was the turning in the tide of his af- 
fairs, and for a season things really bade fair to 
go prosperously with him. Then came a re- 
verse; his children, one after another, sickened 
and died, all save one, who had gone to seek his 
fortune elsewhere before these hard times came. 
The mother, feeble and despondent always, lost 
all heart after her children’s death, and soon fol- 
lowed them. Sickness brings expense, and to 
meet it, Joseph had been obliged to mortgage his 
farm ; he could not redeem it, and one fine day 
he found himself fairly dispossessed, out of work 
and out of doors. So then he set his face West- 
ward, to find a shelter with a kind-hearted and 
more fortunate brother, one who had already re- 
peatedly urged him to come and try his luck 
where lands were better and stones fewer. It 
had chanced that the Crossfield farm, after 
changing owners two or three times, fell into the 
hands of Captain Gaylord, and it happened, more- 
over, that Philip, the absent son cf Joseph Weth- 
erell, was the rejected suitor of poor Fanny Gay- 
lord. 

Luke Tuft, and his sister, the widow Wilcox, 
were tenants of the farm at the time with which 





we have to do. Luke was a very small man, 
lithe and alert enough to delude you into the be- ' 


lief, unless you noticed his oldish face, keen, 
shrewd, close-set eyes, and the pent-house lid of 
stiff grayish hair projecting over them, that he 
was really a boy. Perhaps his ordinary garb 
contributed to this misconception; his ‘‘ every- 
day clothes,” in contradistinction from Sunday 
gear, including always a supernumerary garment 
worn exteriorly, exactly like an exaggerated 
pinafore, fashioned in winter of striped blue 
woolen, and in summer of tow cloth, with over- 
alls tomatch. Mrs. Wilcox was much the more 
considerable-looking personage of the two. If 
she had honestly avowed what epithets she 
thought best expressive of her distinguishing 
traits, she would have said, ‘‘ smart, sensible, and 
serious.” She was tolerably good-natured, and 
yet despotic over Luke, whom she had taught his 
place, and kept in it, albeit he made sometimes 
a feeble, rush-light show of independence. She 
was tall, stout, and rosy; she had a liking for 
reasonable outward adornings, such as gay-colored 
calicoes, bright shawls, and caps with plenty of 
handsome bows of ribbon. Wind or rain, no- 
thing kept her within doors when she chose to 
go out. . She greatly delighted in ‘‘ conference- 
meetings,” and sometimes availed herself of the 
implied permission: ‘‘If any of the sisters have 
remarks to make an opportunity is afforded.” 
Does it betoken retrogression, I wonder, that 
there is less of this particular manifestation of 
courtesy nowadays than formerly ? or have the 
lordly sex proved, perhaps, in this as in other 
things, that, if you give them an inch the sisters 
will take an ell? And whatever is the reason 
that the sisters’ voices, however agreeable and 
low-toned they might be in ordinary conversa- 
tion, used invariably to shrill up to that ear- 
piercing key whose pathetic, scared quavering 
alone, by exciting our commiseration, held in 
abeyance our sense of the ludicrous ! 

Mrs. Wilcox and her brother had a boarder. 
In fact, their tenure of the premises was on the 
express condition that this boarder should find 
with them a permanent home. Food, firing, 
every thing was fu:nished her—the boarder was 
a woman—and, moreover, the munificent sum of 
fifty dollars a year. It was down in black and 
white, and the papers were in a lawyer’s hands, 
so there was no evading the conditions. How- 
beit, no disposition to evasion was manifested. 
The person was not a troublesome boarder, only 
she had some whimseys which must be complied 
with to the letter; for instance, it was her pleas- 
ure to have her meals brought to her own room ; 
she occupied but one. At first Mrs. Wilcox 
proposed that they should add to the enjoyment 
of their refections the zest of each other’s society, 
but the boarder evinced then that the extreme 
calmness of her usual demeanor was not a part 
of herself, and could on occasion be laid aside— 
she would take her repasts exclusively by herself ; 
and, on the whole, Mrs. Wilcox found this order 
of things rather more agreeable than that which 
herself had devised; for another peculiarity on 
the part of the new inmate was an unconquer- 
able reluctance to meet unfamiliar people, She 
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seemed instinctively aware of any unwonted ar- 
rival, and on such an occasion the tall sweet- 
brier which grew almost to the top of her win- 
dow, and which she would not allow to be inter- 
fered with, was not shield sufficient; she drew the 
curtains close, even if that compelled her to sit 
in the twilight. Nevertheless, one did some- 
times accidentally encounter the recluse. I my- 
self did once. I had seen, in riding by the 
Devil’s Quarry, an incredible quantity of unripe 
blackberries, and sufficient time having elapsed 
to bring them to perfection, I beguiled two little 
friends, members of the household where I was 
a guest, to accompany me to the gathering. 
They, however, preferred prospecting for squir- 
rels; so I filled my own basket and sat down on 
a rock to await their return. While I was 
there, a woman of slender, bent figure came 
around the hill. She approached so near that I 
could quite distinctly see her features. I never 
looked on a living face so fixed, so stony, as if 
not happiness only, but the memory of it, were 
gone. She was meagre and sallow, the corners 
of the mouth were drawn downward, the cheeks 
hollowed, shriveled, lined; the eyes looked as 
if they had been sodden with tears till no color 
was left on them, till their very texture was 
changed: the hair, so much of it as was visible, 
was whiter than the poor pale forehead it shaded. 
She wore an antiquated sort of bonnet, a ‘‘ ca- 
lash,” green in color, and much like the modern 
‘‘ugly ;” around her neck was an odd-looking, 
profuse, elaborately-embroidered frill; though 
the day was warm, she had wrapped around her 
a netted shawl of crimson wool, so large that it 
descended almost to her feet. 

This time, certainly, she was not forewarned 
of a strange presence, for she walked leisurely 
along, stopping here and there to gather some 
of the white immortal flowers or large purple 
asters which grew around; and when she had 
come to a point whence she could best see the 
old mill she stood still, and, shading her dim 
eyes with her withered hand, looked wistfully 
over toward it for a few minutes, motionless as 
the dead pine trunk beside her. The blue sky 
was full of white, shining clouds, and the shadow 
of one of these fell around her; it seemed to 
chill her, for she shivered slightly, and drew her 
shawl closer. Then presently, as if her errand 
were accomplished, she turned and slowly walked 
toward the house, out of sight again. I confess 
freely that I followed her with eyes full of tears, 
for she seemed to have passed the gate on which 
is written—‘‘ Lasciate ogni speranza.” 


And this poor creature was what remained | 


of Fanny Gaylord, the high-spirited, headstrong 
maiden who, a score of years ago, had roundly 
avowed to the face of her haughty brother and 


sisters her fixed resolve, in defiance of their op- | 


position, to give her hand, as she had already 
given her love, to one whose only pretensions 
were worth, ability, and a strong attachment to 
herself. The trio, one and all, were disgusted, 
outraged, perplexed. But if she were determ- 
ined, so were they no less, and they were three 





toone. Heaven only knows what measures they 
used to break down that high will to their own 
overweening pride; but they never flinched, and 
when one of the sisters died she left her mantle 
to the other; and when the second died, the 
brother found the work so completely done to his 
hand that he needed only to look about and find 
a home for Fanny with some quiet people, living 
far enough distant to take her well out of his 
way. The Crossfield farm had by this time 
come into Captain Gaylord’s hands, and when 
Luke Tuft came to see about taking it, incident- 
ally it came out in the conversation that Mrs. 
Wilcox was a very suitable person to take charge 
of Captain Gaylord’s invalid sister—for that is 
what she had now become. If the thought ever 
presented itself that the place in question was 
the old home of Philip Wetherell, it was proba- 
bly too insignificant for consideration. The af- 
fair was speedily decided, and as speedily exe- 
cuted. When Fanny Gaylord knew that she 
was about to change her abode, she said neither 
yea nor nay; she took no tronble about it, nor 
needed. Such clothing as she already had was 
packed for removal, and such as she required to 
have made was prepared without her voice in 
the matter. She passively put on bonnet and 
shawl when they were brought to her, and when, 
after this, she was left alone a few minutes, she 
went furtively to a bureau, and, pulling out a 
drawer, tock from a hiding-place a little faded 
morocco pocket-book, which she hastily con- 
cealed about her person, and then, when they 
called her, she went away. 

Fifteen years and more she had been shut up 
in that room. She had entered it still full of 
passionate resistance—still full of the energy of 
young life. She had been very beautiful, with a 
face brilliant as an oleander blossom, dark flash- 
ing eyes, and hair a proverb for its richness and 
lustre ; she had been noted for grace and elegance 
of manner. And now she went away almost as 
veritable a corpse as if she had been carried in 
her coffin. Her brother stood at the window of 
his front parlor, thinking it wise to avoid excite- 
ment, and congratulating himself that it was all 
so quietly and expeditiously managed. She did 
not see him; she never once looked up. If she 
felt an added trouble at this change ‘in her life, 
she kept it well to herself. The room assigned 
her in the new home she took without remark, 
and never voluntarily remained a moment in 
any other. Sometimes she went out a little way 
into the fields near the house, but she never spoke 
to any one whom she met, nor would she ever go 
to church. Often at night she had been heard 
| walking about her room till alate hour. Some- 
| times she wrought assiduously at her old-fash- 
| ioned needle-work or netting, at other times she 
spent whole weeks in listless inaction. One 
thing alone seemed to have a permanent interest 
| for her, she liked to read the column of ship 
| news in the weekly Boston paper, which Mrs. 
| Wilcox and another “sister” took in partner- 
|ship. To be sure the intelligence was none of 
the freshest by the time it reached Miss Gaylord, 
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since the other partner had the first reading of | with a general fly-away appearance, moved to 
the paper, but that circumstance no whit dimin- | and fro settling the room after the tinal meal of 
ished the particularity with which every item |the day. These were different times from those 
was perused. Mrs. Wilcox, to do her justice, | of her dominion in Captain Gaylord’s household. 
when she observed this inclination of Miss Gay- But then, it is incredible how little she contrived 
lord’s, administered to it very cheerfully. | to live upon, herself and Ephraim. And the lat- 

One summer afternoon, “when Mrs. Wilcox | ter yielded the kitchen department to her sway 
had been decorating with a fresh purple ribbon | | without misgiving; he knew well it could not 
her brown straw bonnet, and was holding it off | be in more frugal hands. This evening, by the 
at a little distance to observe the effect, Luke | same solitary lamp which illuminated her labors, 
came into the house at an unwonted hour, and | Ephraim sat and pored over some hard- featured 
with an independent briskness of step, rather for- | =r evidently of the species law-paper. 











eign to his usual indoor demeanor. He planted | 
himself i in a chair, took off his straw-hat, and | 
seeing no convenient place of deposit in his i im- 
mediate vicinity, aimed it at a nail in the wall 
which it did not hit, and failing to hit, fell di- 
rectly into the water-pail. 
Mrs. Wilcox look around, and the survey made 
her come at once to the rescue of the hat, and 


the immediate and violent purification of the | 


water-pail, with plenty of appropriate remarks. 


** You won't have to write that next letter to | 
said Luke, somewhat irrele- | 


Captain Gaylord,” 
vantly as it seemed. 

‘* What do you mean to say by that ?” asked 
his sister, a little sharply. 


‘* He won't be likely to read any more letters, | 


I guess,” answered Luke. 
**Ts Captain Gaylord dead?” inquired Mrs. 


Wilcox, with a changed tone, her energetic ac- | 


tion suddenly arrested. 

** He’s dead and gone,” 
you know where he’s gone, 
more'n I do.” 

‘*Let us hope that he has entered into his re- 
ward,” said Mrs. Wilcox. You see it was a 
way she had of talking. 

**By all accounts that’s exactly what he 
wouldn’t like to enter into,” rejoined Luke, 
whose way was a different one. They do say, 
‘*sister Wilcox”—just a soupgon of irony in that 

—‘‘that he’s been an all-fired hard case in some 
respects. I've nothing special against him my- 
self; him and me always kept square. But I | 
shouldn’t want to swop with him now.” 

His sister took no notice of this remark; she | 
was thoughtful and silent for the space of five 
minutes. ‘‘ Well, I don’t see,” said she at length, 
‘fas it’s going to make any odds with us. At 
all events, we shall all go on for the present, I 
suppose, just as we have. 
you can fasten that loose hinge of the wood-shed 
door.” 

‘* Ephraim Spooner, Esquire,” 


you know a heap 


in bright yel- 


low letters on a green ground, indicated to all | 


whom it might concern that a fountain of law 
was accessible in the little one-story office over 
the way from the new brick hotel in Greenfield. 
Mr. Spooner’s residence was in the rear of his 
office, and a continuation of the same edifice. 
In a small, dingy apartment, which served the 
several uses of kitchen, dining-room, and sitting- 
room, Mrs. Spooner, with the skirt of her dress 
carefully pinned up out of harm’s way, with her 
cap strings fastened at the back of her head, and 


The splash made | 


replied Luke; ‘‘if | 


And now you're here, | 


** Which was right, Ephraim, you or I, about 
the Fithian place?” said Mrs. Spooner, as she 
| carefully set away in a closet some scraps of cold 
viands, ‘and then, opening a door, rewarded the 
hungry mew of a gaunt-looking cat with a thrust 
into the outer darkness—‘‘ only that, and no- 
, thing more.” A current of air extinguished the 
lamp, and while his mother sought and found a 
match wherewith to relight it, Mr. Spooner did 
|not vary his position. He sat with his chair 
tilted back, and his feet elevated to the mantle- 
piece behind the rusty cooking-stove, which did 
| double duty, not only preparing the food for their 
' delectation, but also furnishing requisite warmth 
,in cold weather. Ephraim’s attitude, it is true, 
imposed on his mother the necessity of making 
ja considerable circuit in the performance of 
{some of her avocations, but neither of them 
seemed to regard that circumstance. 
| The query was repeated before it elicited a 
reply; ‘*I can’t tell you more about it than I 
could day before yesterday.” 
OW hy didn’t you go to the clerk’s office? 
| Didn't you find the record ?” 
| ‘*T went to the office, but there was nothing 
there. Just what you might expect. The man 
who was so high that no house but the best in 
| town was good enough for him—who was so free 
| with his money that a hundred dollars, more or 
| less, would not stand in his way in a barga 1in— 
, was, as I should think he would be, just fool 
| enough to neglect seeing the deed recorded.” 
| Mrs. Spooner kept her sharp little eyes fixed 
lon Ephraim’s. ‘¢ What harm can come of that ? 
It is not too late for it to be done still, is it ?” 
‘*Suppose the deed got lost, and there was 
| nothing to show he ever bought the place or paid 
for it. I don’t see then what hold his heirs 
have got on it.” 
Ephraim resumed the papers he had been ex- 
‘amining. Mrs. Spooner, who during the dis- 
course had been regulating her cap and dress, 
now took her knitting work and sat down on the 
flag-bottomed rocking-chair. But she was so 
intent on evolving in her own mind what might 
ve Ephraim’s reserved forces—for, like all wary 
people’s, his speech was to his thought what the 
shop-keeper’s inch ‘‘sample” is to the wide- 
spread glories of his delaines and calicoes—that 
the gray woolen stocking remained motionless in 
her suspended hand. Presently she smiled a 
slow, grim smile to herself, and, adjusting her 
knitting-sheath and spectacles, fell vigorously to 
work. 














Some of the circumstances in question were | 
these: A valuable estate was offered for sale at 
a fraction of its real worth. Ephraim, whose 
worldly possessions would not have availed to 
pay for half of it, had nevertheless—the time be- 
ing one of great money-pressure and himself 
justly reputed a close-fisted, accumulative man— 
ventured to make the purchase; shrewdly con- 
fident that Mr. Fithian, whom he knew to be 
looking about for a pleasant homestead, would 
take the bargain off his hands. The event justi- 
fied his foresight ; the transfer was made, leaving 
Ephraim a gainer by the transaction to an | 
amount not very startling certainly, but yet | 
sufficient to encourage him in his favorite dream | 
—that he should live to see himself the richest 
man in Greenfield. Mr. Fithian had scarcely 
become the occupant of his new home when he 
suddenly died, leaving his possessions to Miss 
Helen Fithian, his sole surviving child; and | 
here that lady, still Miss Fithian, had ever since | 
resided. She would have been very lonely but | 
for the presence of her young friend and relativ e, | 
Grace Fithian Gaylord, the daughter of her de- | 
ceased and only sister. In a recent railroad dis- | 
aster one of the witnesses to the deed about which | 
Ephraim and his mother were discoursing had | 
been gathered to his fathers. The remaining | 
witness was Mrs. Spooner herself. 

Mrs. Spooner, then, sat pondering these things | 
when she heard a light tap at the door, and, 
opening it, discovered the very individual with |i 
whom her thoughts had just now for one moment 
been occupied—Lucy Hill, the village dress-mak- 
er. Lucy smilingly accepted an invitation to en- 
ter, Ephraim meanwhile having suddenly retreat- 
ed to his own sanctum, the office, leaving the in- 
tervening door ajar, so that he could still, if he 
liked, listen to the conversation. She was a| 
rather pretty girl, Lucy Hill, with a broad rosy 
face, eyes like black beads, and smooth, shining 
hair; she was very deft with her needle, and | 
therefore much in request. It was surmised that 
she had money laid up in the Savings bank. 

She had come to see if Mrs. Spooner couldn't | 
wait a little while about the new waist to her 
black silk dress. Miss Fithian wanted her the | 
rest of this week and the next. She had already 
finished two dresses, and there were several more. 
Usually Miss Fithian and Miss Gaylord sewed 
with her, but they were going to Springfield | 
Wednesday morning, and would not be home | 
till Friday night ; so that left her the more to do. 

Mrs. Spooner was quite unusually gracious to 
Lucy this evening; so was Ephraim too, for he 
did what he had never done before; when he | 
heard Lucy preparing to depart he came out 
from the office, as if accidentally, and seeing her 
at the door offered to escort her home. 

Lucy was pleased at this; it was really a dis- 
tinction. For though Mr. Spooner was any 
thing but personally agreeable, being in fact a 
little notorious for homeliness both of aspect and | 
demeanor, he was still a man of mark, because 
he was of those who, given the mere postulate of 
time, are sure to turn out rich. 
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It is wonderful how accessible are some wo- 
men’s hearts. Ephraim was the merest empiric ; 
I do not suppose he had ever before tried his 
skill in any thing of the kind, but before he had 
seen Lucy to Miss Fithian’s gate—to be sure he 
led her a rather roundabout way—he had con- 
vinced her, without saying it out either, that he 
had long been her ardent though silent admirer. 
Nay, he had ventured mystically to hint, that if 
all the people in the world had their due, that 
very mansion, imposing as it looked there, with 
its ivy-wreathed verandas, and handsome French 
windows through whose transparent curtains the 
solar lamp shone with such cheerful brilliancy, 
would, in all probability, belong to another than 
its present occupant. 

**You see, Lucy,” said the wily serpent, “I 
speak right out to you. In fact, I feel to-night 
me, but I can’t help it—just 
as if our interests were somehow connected.” 

Lucy, poor little foolish thing, said she wa: 
sure she took an interest—she did not know how 
to finish. 

** Don’t you think you could come and see 
mother a while to-morrow evening ?” asked 
Ephraim. ‘‘ Mother thinks a great deal of you. 
She was saying this morning she wished you 
would come oftener.” 

Lucy didn’t know but she could; she guessed 
she might, perhaps. 

Ephraim bade her good-night at the gate, leav- 
ing her in a flutter of silly delight ; while he, de- 


| ceitful above all things and desperately wicked, 
| was congratulating himself, and despising her for 


this facile success, which he chose to regard as 
an earnest of the results of a far more important 
scheme—one, indeed, seen by himself as yet, only 
as through a glass, darkly. 

The next morning Miss Fithian sat in the 
breakfast-room, reading. It was just a pleasant 
room; every thing about it, the mistress includ- 
ed, looked altogether sensible, tasteful, and com- 
| fortable. The table, spread for the morning re- 
| fection, looked charmingly attractive, particular- 
ly the glittering coffee-service. Entered Daphne, 


an ebony-hued matron, with shining face, her 


crisped locks decorated with a tarban, winged 
like the cap of Mercury, and fashioned out of a 
crimson and yellow Madras handkerchief. She 


| brought in one hand a pitcher of milk, and in 


the other, a dish lined with vine-leaves and heaped 
with brilliant scarlet strawberries. At another 
door came in Grace Gaylord, bringing a basket 
full of flowers, among them some superb moss- 
roses, with the dew-spangles still on them. 

‘¢ Look, Aunt Helen!” said she; ‘‘ look! what 
beauties! and there are buds enough to keep us 


|supplied with plenty of such for a fortnight. 


| Besides, those in the north garden have hardly 
| begun to come on yet. Do you know what a 
| perfect morning it is 7 ‘2 Just listen to the birds!” 

‘¢You oughter heard ’em this mornin’,” said 
Daphne, with a toss of her turban. ‘‘ When I 
got up the clock hadn’t struck four, and they was 


| a-goin’ it.” 


“Too early, Daphne!” said Miss Fithian. 
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*¢ You should keep better hours; five o'clock is 
quite soon enough for you.” 

“Bless you! no, Miss Fithian,” returned 
Daphne. I couldn’t lie abed till five o’clock, no- 
how! Fust place, I put the bread spongin’ last 
night, so’s to get it riz and baked ’fore it’s hot. 
Next place, I milked; Horner gives the big tin 
pail full; can’t bear to have a man mussin’ roun’ 
an’ milkin’; never could! Next place, I churned. 
Butter looks ef cows lived on dandelions; just 
you look in that creamer! ‘Takes a sight o’ 
cream for our family, but we’ve got enough, 
thank goodness!” 

She busied herself placing the chairs at the 
table and bringing vases for the flowers, and went 
on: **Come, Miss Lucy !”—to the young woman 
in the next room, of which the door stood open— 
** come and eat your breakfast. Lieabed in the 
mornin’!” repeated she. ‘* Wouldn’t do it if I 
had to pick up chips ’n throw ‘em down again! 
Why, ain’t no time o’ day so pleasant as the 
fresh of the morning! Old Miss Sperry sent 
you word you don’t send her no more black tea, 
cause it don’t agree with her; much as she could 
do to drink it. She says poor folks got feelin’s 
to ’em all the same as rich folks.” Daphne’s 
eyes and teeth glittered more than usual, for she 
enjoyed the humor of this, old Mrs. Sperry for 
a long time having been Miss Fithian’s pen- 
sioner. 

‘¢ Very well, Daphne; send her green tea the 
next time, and some white sugar, too,” said Miss 
Fithian. 

‘*She wants a frock for little Nance,” con- 
tinued Daphne; ‘‘ something that won’t tear, she 
says, cause she don’t want to keep patchin’; her 
eyes is got to be poor. You better get her a 
good strong home-made gingham. I'll sew it 
for her myself, if you'll let Lucy cut it out.” 

“Till attend to it at once, Daphne,” said 
Grace; ‘‘ any thing else ?” 

‘¢ Susy Lee’s been here to tell you somebody’s 
put her cow into the pound, and she hain’t got no 
money to get her out again. She says she’ll 
work, but I told her we ain’t got nothing for her 
to do. I’m pestered myself to find enough to 
keep me from settin’ holdin’ my hands. But I 
knowed you'd help her, all the same, cause she’s 

.” 

This matter also was arranged. 

** My scissors stuck in the floor last night,” 
pursued Daphne; ‘they pinted right that way; 
so somebody’s comin’ from there. And there 
was three letters in my candle; so you see if 
you don’t hear from somebody or other to-day.” 
She had spent her quiver, and disappeared kitch- 
enward. 

Miss Fithian and Grace talked over the prac- 
ticability of a flight of rude stone steps down the 
slope from the back of the garden to the river. 
When this subject and the breakfast were dis- 
posed of, Grace took her way to the village, half 
a mile distant, to do some errands, of which the 
chief were, to bring home whatever might await 
them at the post-office—Daphne’s prognosticated 
letters inclusive—and to buy the strong dress for 





old Mrs. Sperry’s little grand-daughter. She met 
now and then a man going to his work, or a 
child on its way to the district school, for each 
and all of whom she had a cheerful greeting; 
she was one of those whose very presence is sun- 
shiny. Her purchases were speedily made, and 
she next directed her steps toward the post-office. 
As she entered here, she received a profound and 
awkward salutation from a person with whom 
she had never before exchanged such courtesies ; 
nor could it now be called an exchange, for with 
no thought of appropriating the honor, she in- 
advertently glanced behind her, to see for whom 
a salam so deferential could have been intended. 
There was a harvest of newspapers, pamphlets, 
and letters ; and this perhaps was the reason why 
she never bestowed another thought on Ephraim 
Spooner, Esquire, for he, no less, was the knight 
of the elaborate bow. Not so unheeding was 
Squire Spooner. His thoughts ran something on 
this wise: 

‘*Stuck up, eh? Well, I knew that already. 
But before six months are gone by, just see if 
she isn’t Mrs. Ephraim Spooner for all that. 
And who knows, after all, if there will be any 
need of such an overture ct the house there as I 
spoke of to Lucy last night? Lucy—faugh! I 
couldn’t put up with a fool like Lucy, if she was 
to inherit the whole Gaylord property.” 

A few steps from the door Mr. Parker over- 
took Grace; they were old friends, Mr. Parker 
and herself. He walked on with her toward 
home. They met half-witted Harry Willard and 
stopped to speak with him. Mr. Parker desired 
him to come soon and see if his garden were all 
right. It always pleased Harry extremely that 
gentlefolks should notice him thus. Mr. Parker 
and Grace thought the weather had never been 
lovelier than for the last week or two; showers 
at night, just enough to keep the foliage perfect, 
and days either brilliant or soft; no dryness, no 
excessive heat. When they reached the house 
Miss Fithian was on the veranda, busied with 
her needle-work. Mr. Fithian would not have 
a chair; he sat down on the steps. 

**You have made the view perfect on this 
side,” said he; ‘*two spires, that bend in the 
river, and the summit of Monadnoc, all brought 
into sight by the removal of a single tree. How 
does the ash endure its transplanting ?” 

Grace, who was coming with strawberries and 
cream for Mr. Parker, said it did not know it 
had been stirred at all; it had flowered full, and 
would have no end of red bunches in the fall. 

Miss Fithian said they were indebted to Mr. 
Parker for suggesting a way in which the re- 
moval could be carried into effect without the 
loss of the favorite tree. 

Mr. Parker was Miss Fithian’s adviser, and 
Grace left them. Indeed she had something of 
her own to think of. 

** Lockhart of Fitzwilliam writes me,” said he, 
‘‘that three years ago Captain Gaylord instructed 
him to draw up a will including a considerable 
bequest, in fact the most of his estate, to your 
Grace. Gaylord was a strange man, but it 
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seems an unlikely thing that he should destroy 
that will without making some other disposal of 
his affairs. Nevertheless nothing of the kind has 
been forthcoming. I should have liked it well 
enough for Grace; it would not have spoiled her. 
Very likely she would have been neither more nor 
less happy for it.” 


Miss Fithian was a little slow to reply: truth | 


to tell, she had already, with womanlike celerity, 
laid the lower course of a handsome edifice in 
Spain. 

“But I came this morning to get that bond 
of Wilmer’s; we need it. Now can you tell in 
what possible lurking-place, in what cranny of a 
drawer, or work-box, or cabinet, or secretary, it 
may be? I ought to have sent you word last 
week ; women can never tell—” 

A malicious libel, Miss Fithian averred. She 
had one only place in the world for business pa- 


pers—fortunately she had few documents of the ' 


kind; this contained themall. She had entered 
the room and brought thence a light writing- 
case. 

As Miss Fithian went in, Lucy, who dearly 


loved to listen to every thing, and who had taken | 
a position in the next room as near the door as | 
She 


she dared, suddenly and safely retreated. 
had not lost a word of the conversation, however, 
and what she heard she always remembered. 

After Mr. Parker was gone Miss Fithian read 
the letters and newspapers. While she was read- 
ing Grace came through the house, bringing in 
her hand Miss Fithian’s garden bonnet. 
ever was it that made the child so beautiful? 
Such a clear splendor as shone in her eyes, a 
dewy tenderness over them, too; her cheeks a 
little paler than usual, perhaps; her scarlet lips 
tremulous; and her voice sounded different from 
its usual tone, though she only said—‘‘I want 
you, Aunt Helen.” So they went down the gar- 
den walk together, toward the river. 


When they were away from the house Grace | 
began: ‘‘Oh, Aunt Helen, I can not think why | 


it is that you and every one else have always 
been so good tome! The very best mother that 
ever lived could have been no kinder, not more 
thoughtful and gentle and loving toward me than 
you have been invariably, ever since I can re- 
member. 
you, how much I thank you. And now, only 
think, Aunt Helen! Randolph has written to me; 
he has come home; he is in New York; and, 
Aunt Helen, he says he loves me, and wishes me 
to be his wife. He says I must have known this 
two years ago; only he thinks he had then no 
right to say it to me; but he has succeeded beyond 
what he dared expect, and now, if I can answer 
to his wish, he will not go away again. Indeed 
I did not know he loved me. I have thought 
sometimes that the woman he did love would be 
very happy; but that he, so wise, so manly, and 
excellent, so beautiful every way, should care as 
he does for me! Ican’t make it seem real, Aunt 
Helen, but I would not have it otherwise for 
the world!” And then, happy as she was, she 
cried like a child, and I am not sure but Aunt 
Vou. XX.—No. 117.—Z 


What- | 


God only knows how dearly I love | 


| Helen did too. I know they staid down in the 
garden till Daphne called them to dinner. 
| Happiness dulls some consciences ; Grace's it 
quickened. She had plenty of time for thought 
that July night, for she never fell asleep at all till 
Daphne was astir. One resolve she had firmly 
| taken—that she would find out that poor old 
aunt of hers, of whom she had heard, but whom 
she had never seen, who had once been young 
and loved too; she would find her out, and try 
| to impart to her some of her own happiness. 
She slept so late in the morning that Miss 
Fithian came to summon her to breakfast. They 
were going to Springfield in the early train, and 
there was no time tolose. So while Grace made 
herself ready, brushed and braided that beautiful 
| chestnut-brown hair, and donned her pretty gray 
traveling-dress, they talked over what she had 
been thinking about.. Miss Fithian, unused to 
say her nay, was hardly likely to thwart Grace 
on this point; she approved and seconded her 
wish, and it was determined that it should be 
| put in execution as soon as possible after their 
return from Springfield. 

Lucy usually took a walk after her day’s sew- 
ing. Theevening after Miss Fithian and Grace 
went to Springfield she failed not to call on 
| Mrs. Spooner, nor did Ephraim fail to accom- 
| pany herhomeward. Lucy’s tongue was loosened ; 

and, finding that her attendant listened with ap- 
| parent interest, her volubility grew unlimited. 
Every thing she had seen, every word she had 
heard, she detailed. Mr. Parker’s call, the talk 
about the will, the raillery in reference to the 
place where business-papers were kept, nothing 
was omitted. In his turn Ephraim informed 
Lucy that he had lost several papers of much 
importance—that he had reason to suppose they 
might be in Miss Fithian’s possession—that the 
recovery of them would make a difference to him 
| personally of several thousands of dollars, in some 
business which he had to settle. At first Luey 
did not divine what was required of her, but 
when she did, she demurred nothing thereat. 
The feeblest rush-light is more than lure enough 
for the silly moth. The timely absence of Miss 
Fithian and Miss Gaylord furnished the very 
best of opportunities, since there would be about 
the premises only John, the man-servant, who 
slept inaroom beyond the wood-shed, and Daphne, 
who occupied a chamber near that assigned to 
Lucy, and who, as Lucy had audible proof, was 
a sound sleeper. Perhaps Ephraim felt a mis- 
giving at Lucy’s entire absence of consideration, 
since it implied such extreme folly. In any 
case, however, he trusted in his own craft for 
salvation. 

Harry Willard, the demented, stood in the 
shadow of the cedar-hedge which surrounded 
Miss Fithian’s garden. It was not a cold night, 
and yet Harry was shaking, for, like Words- 
worth’s lunatic, he was smitten with a perpetual 

shiver. Summer or winter, thinly clad or warm- 
ly, he walked about with his arms folded, and 
| shook as if an ague fit were onhim. He was no 
| longer young, and there were people ia the vil- 
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lage who remembered him a bright, promising 
boy; a fall on the ice had changed him from 
that into a quaking, moping, and mowing luna- 
tic. Harry had a home in the poor-house, but 
in the summer time he chose to occupy a little 
deserted shanty, where he staid at night, wan- 
dering about the neighborhood during the day, 
entirely harmless, troublesome to none except to 
the young woman who chanced for the time to 
be the object of his gallant attentions. His lik- 
ings, however, were so notoriously mutable that 
the transitoriness of the annoyance rendered it 
endurable. The present queen of his devoirs was 
Lucy, the dress-maker. 

It was a clear night; the moon was near the 
full, and already far in the west, for it was late. 
Ever since nine o'clock poor, witless Harry, who 
had seen Lucy and Ephraim walking together, 
and who had followed them in the bootless hope 
of an opportunity, unobserved by the latter, to 
offer Lucy a bouquet, one which he had that 
afternoon begged from Mr. Parker’s garden ex- 
pressly for her, and made up of the most brill- 


iant flowers that grew there—larkspurs, Sweet- | 


williams, London pride, marigolds, and great 


red roses—ever since Lucy, entering, had shut | 


the high wire gate with a clang and walked rap- 
idly up toward the house, while Ephraim went 
his ways, Harry had stood there. And still he 
stood and looked around him. Doubtless he felt 
through his shattered intellect the tranquil love- 
liness, the mysterious beauty of the night. The 
shadows of the tall elm-trees slanted over the 
moonlit grass, the trunks in long prostrate col- 


umns, the foliage in irregular inky-black masses, 


through the branches overhead the sky was pur- 
ple, cloudless, and flecked with only the largest 
stars. Nota leaf was astir; shrill insect sounds, 
the fall of a far-off brook, seldom heard at this 
distance, alone broke — intensified rather—the 
perfect calm. Suddenly—his senses of sight and 
hearing were preternaturally acute—he heard 
some one stealthily approaching. He soon rec- 
ognized Ephraim, and cowered silently farther 
into the shadow. He heard the click of the 


dows broken. Here, cautiously avoiding all 
needless sound, Ephraim enters. With stealthy 
steps Harry has followed him, sufficiently near 
to keep him in sight. Harry too approaches the 
old house; he does not enter, but looks in through 
the broken window. Him too the shadows fa- 
vor; a butternut-tree, its lower branches drooping 
tent-wise, effectually screens him. At first it is 
so dark that he can not see, but presently Ephraim 
lights alantern. This is darkened on three sides, 
but the fourth shines brightly on his cunning, 
wicked face, and Harry sees that he has with 
him what seems to be a kind of leathern box. It 
is locked, for Ephraim applies a key: that one 
does not answer, and he tries another and yet an- 
other: the last is successful, the lock has yielded. 
Package after package, Ephraim looks carefully 
over some papers; he selects several and lays 
them apart ; the others are restored to their place, 
the key is again turned, the selected papers are 
deposited in a leathern pocket-book, the light is 
extinguished, and a moment or two afterward 
Ephraim emerges from the door, and so out into 
the clear, pure, dewy night. The moon nears 
the horizon now; he walks slowly—he would 
much rather it were dark. What sound is that 
like footsteps? He stands quite still to listen. 
Harry, who does not know this, proceeds quietly, 
steadily onward. Ephraim sees but does not 
recognize him, and, unnerved by the cowardice 
of guilt, he starts aside. The edge of the bank 
was nearer than he knew. ‘The turf, under- 
mined, yields beneath him. Instinctively he 
| throws away that which he was carrying, and 
clutches at some boughs overhead. ‘Too late! 
| there is a heavy crashing sound, then a sullen 
plunge into the water—that is all. There is 
none looking on, and if there were any, none 
could see, for it is black darkness down there; 
the bed of the river is low, and no ray of moon- 
| light reaches it now. The water, though still, 
| is swift and deep. 
| Harry hears the fall, and it arrests him: he 
looks cautiously all around ; Ephraim is nowhere 
| visible. There is a glimmer of moonlight on 





raised fastening of the gate; he heard Lucy’s | something bright lying on the grass yonder: at- 
voice, and not a syllable of the few words inter- | tracted by the sheen, Harry approaches and takes 
changed between the twoescaped him. A fierce, it up; it is the writing-case with its polished 
jealous anger sprang up in him, but fear was ' steel lock. He knows it to be what Ephraim 
more powerful still ; often and often has Ephraim, | took from Lucy, for he saw its glitter when she 
out of pure evil-mindedness, terrified him with | gave it tohim. He will carry it back to her, he 
dire threats of some vague, horrible infliction ; so | thinks; so onward he goes, the cherished nosegay 
the strong passion is conquered by the stronger. | still in his hand. 

He listens to Lucy, again and again urging | Lucy, with ashaw] drawn over her head, crouch- 
Ephraim to expedition; he hears the ready, oily |es near a thicket of lilacs just inside the gate, 
replies and promises of the latter; he sees him | awaiting Ephraim’s return. It has grown so 
receiving from Lucy’s hand something—what it | dark now that she can not distinguish the ap- 
is he knows not—the gate is carefully, silently | proaching figure till very near; she has already 
closed, not fastened; Lucy goes with noiseless | spoken before she is aware that it is not Ephraim 
steps toward the house, and Ephraim walks | but Harry Willard. Bewildered, she asks, ‘‘ Why, 
along the opposite way. He turns down a lane where is Ephraim! how came you by this?” But 
where the trees are thick, walking always in the | it is difficult to obtain a sensible response from 
shadow, and keeps along the river bank. A/ Harry at any time; she will have to do with 
little way down there stands an old dwelling, | conjectures of her own instead of replies to her 
long deserted, apart from all others, the doors questioning. At all events it is something to 
half-wrenched from their hinges, and the win- | have the writing-case in her possession again ; 
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she had become half afraid in the dark there. 
‘‘An odd messenger to choose,” she thinks; 
‘“‘erazy Harry Willard!” Meanwhile she ac- 
cepts unheedingly the flowers which he, grown 
shamedfaced in her presence, offers without the 
speech he had intended to make. ‘‘ Good-night, 
Harry—go home!”’ she says, in a low tone, but 
authoritatively, while she silently secures the 
fastening of the gate. He obeys, and Lucy, with 
a guiltier feeling than she had ever known be- 
fore, creeps up the walk, enters the house by the 
veranda window, which she closes after her, feels 
her way through the darkness up to her own 
room, and goes to bed. Sleep does not come at 
her bidding though, and when at last it ap- 
proaches it brings bad dreams. She is riding 
with Ephraim; all at once she discovers that 
their carriage is the hearse, with a coffin for a 
seat, and that she is wearing the pall draped 
around her instead of a shawl. Then they are 
married, and with the thought that there is no 
help for it, she feels an inexpressible loathing 
toward him. ‘There is the ghost of a glad feel- 
ing when she wakes out of this to find it only a 
dream. So the rest of the night wears on, and 
by morning she is really ill. 

A soft gray vapor filled the whole river valley 
next morning. Quite early it seemed likely to 
rain, but a few counter indications, such as the 
misty webs on the grass, the wide-open dande- 
lions, and the upright column of smoke from the 
kitchen chimney, triumphantly vindicated them- 
selves. ‘The vapor lifted, detached itself into 
rounded, silver-white masses, and disappeared. 

‘** Miss Lucy,” said Daphne, ‘‘if you'll please 
to ’scuse me, I'll bring your breakfast in here 
this morning, cause it’s going to be fust rate to 
clean house; ’n I want to take up the carpet in 
the other room when I can catchachance. Miss 
Fithian don’t never like to be all topsy-turvied, 
so I allus do it when she’s gone away.” Lucy 
did not demur, only she didn’t care for any 
breakfast this morning. ‘Be you sick?” in- 
quired Daphne, ‘‘cause you look all kind o’ 
brown round your eyes, ’n you're pale, too. 
Don’t you feel well ?” 

No, Lucy said; her head ached a good deal. 

Daphne would fain have administered some 
of her favorite specifics, but Lucy thought she 
should be better by-and-by without any thing. 

Busy as a bee was Daphne all day, but her 
song was something louder; she had a special 
liking for Methodist hymn-tunes, and always the 
harder she worked the more zealously she sang; 
so it was to-day. Once she bethought herself to 
inquire if the noise disturbed Lucy, offering in 
that case to forego her gratification. Lucy said 
she was not disturbed; but that was, neverthe- 
less, the most wretched day she ever experienced ; 
a sense of guiltiness, superstitious fears, and a 
foreboding of some dreadful evil oppressed her, 
till she was really unable to work. She wished 
she could go to her own home; but that was too 
far away. Daphne, with all her hurry, would 
fain have prepared some delicacy to tempt her 


afternoon she put on her bonnet, and said she 
was going to the house of an aunt who lived 
in the village. On her way she called at Mrs. 
Spooner’s, and learned that Ephraim had not 
been at home since the pregeding evening; his 
mother thought he might have gone on the night 
train up the river to Charlestown; he had re- 
cently spoken of business which would call him 
there. Lucy’s aunt, observing how ill she looked, 
said she was not fit to sew, and that she should 
keep her until she was better. 

Seven o’clock came, and with it came Miss 
Fithian and Grace. Daphne had taken care to 
prepare a most tempting supper. Mr. Parker 
came in unexpectedly, and occupied a place at the 
table, whose appetizing odor, he averred, great- 
ly to Daphne’s delight, had lured him thither- 
ward. The delicate broiled chicken, the golden- 
brown waffles, Daphne’s especial pride, and the 
fragrant Mocha, offered a very enticing bill of 
fare, and were properly appreciated. 

When Daphne came in to clear the table she 
brought intelligence that a man had that after- 
noon been found drowned, two miles down the 
river, at the flume; it was one of the villagers— 
Mr. Spooner, the lawyer, she had heard. 

‘* Was it true?” they asked Mr. Parker. 

** Yes, it was true: there had been an inquest 
—Accidental drowning.” 

They talked this over as people do in a coun- 
try place; Miss Fithian and Grace asking about 
the man’s friends, pitying his mother, and glad 
there were no wife and children to be made sor- 
rowful. Mr. Parker walked up and down the 
room till Daphne had finally disappeared; then 
he asked, 

‘*Miss Fithian, besides Daphne and John, 
whom have you had about the house lately ?” 

“ There had been no one,” she replied; ‘* not 
an individual, except Lucy Hill, the dress-maker. 
She was sewing there now; only this afternoon 
she had a headache, and was gone over to the 
village to see her aunt. Mr. Parker knew Lucy 
Hill ?” 

**Yes, I have seen her,” he said; ‘‘and you 
have entire coniidence in her trustiness ?” 

Oh, certainly ; entire confidence. Why, Lucy 
was almost one of the family; they called one 
room Lucy’s room. They had known her these 
three years; they all liked her, she was so oblig- 
ing and quiet. Oh yes, indeed, Miss Fithian 
said: she was sure she could rely entirely on 
Lucy. 

Even while she was saying it they were in- 
terrupted. Lucy herself stood at the door with a 
white, scared face, which none of them ever forgot. 

‘* Miss Fithian,” she said, ‘‘ I can not ask you 
to forgive me; I have no right to ask that. I 
have been too guilty, too ungrateful to you, to 
whom I owed so much. Only do let me confess 
to you how dreadfully wicked I have been.” 

So she told the whole, extenuating no circum- 
stance, nor exonerating herself in the least par- 
ticular. It would all be made public to-morrow, 
she said, and she deserved it; she deserved the 





appetite; but she would have nothing. In the 


worst that could befall her. 
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Her penitence was so genuine that it moved 
them one and all, even calm, clear-sighted Mr. 
Parker. Miss Fithian spoke kindly and en- 
couragingly to her—assured her of her own for- 
giveness and compassion—called Mr. Parker to 
witness that there was no need of giving publici- 
ty to Lucy’s share in the transaction she so much 
regretted, nor any wisdom in doing so. 

Truly Lucy’s repentance needed not to be re- 
pented of. A serious illness ensued upon this 
excitement, from which, however, she recovered, 
and thenceforth she was a wiser and better wo- 
man. 

Poor Harty, obedient to Lucy, had gone home 
to his shanty. As usual, after a late evening, 
he slept very soundly and very long; he did not 
appear again in the village till the inquest was 
over. When he did come he told his story, but 
interweaving with it so much which was evident- 
ly imaginary that it obtained little credence. 

Almost immediately after Ephraim’s death, 
with the conviction that no possibility now ex- 
isted of turning the document to her own profit, 
and, it may be, with a dim sense that retributive 
justice had overtaken her, Mrs. Spooner decided 
to bring to light the hidden will. So she sent 
for Mr. Parker, and made it over to him, with a 
story of how she had that very day discovered it 
in an old volume, accidentally brought away from 
Captain Gaylord’s, and which, till just now, had 
remained unopened. Thisversion, not very prob- 
able certainly, but admitting neither proof nor 
refutation, passed unquestioned. The will was 
proved and uncontested, so making Grace a lassie 
of abundant ‘‘ means.” 

Mr. Parker and Miss Fithian—Mr. and Mrs. 
Parker they are now—were duly pleased with the 
turn things had taken. Grace herself did not 
know whether to be glad or troubled until she 
had Randolph’s view of the matter. Randolph 
did not deem it requisite, in consequence, to al- 
ter his plans for the future; he had already suc- 
ceeded in that which he had most at heart, and 
with health, ability, resoluteness of purpose, and, 
more than all, firmness of religious principle, he 
could have no misgiving. 

One pleasant morning, very soon after these 
occurrences, Mrs. Wilcox was taken by surprise. 
Two ladies had alighted from a carriage and 
were approaching the door. Mrs. Wilcox was 
a little fluttered, for, as she afterward said, she 
knew at a glimpse they were real ladies; and 
she had only just time to hasten to a bureau and 
get out another cap, which in her hurry she put 
on over the one she already wore—a circum- 
stance very mortifying to her in the retrospect, 
when they knocked for admittance. 

People who had seen Fanny Gaylord in her 
youth said that Grace was very like her, but no 
such thought occurred to Mrs. Wilcox at the sight 
of the fair brilliant young face, with its clear ha- 
zel eyes and drooping chestnut curls; she would 
have been reminded rather of that splendid car- 
nation, just come into bloom, on the window-seat 
there. 

She went in to prepare Miss Gaylord for a guest. 





Apparently there was some reluctance on that 
lady’s part, for Mrs. Wilcox’s voice was heard in 
a tone of expostulation. At last it was an- 
nounced that the young lady might enter. 

When Grace went in, Miss Gaylord sat in her 
arm-chair, upright and rigid, and regarded her 
steadfastly with eyes that seemed to have forgot- 
ten long, long ago how to express any gladness. 
And sitting there thus immovable, in the green- 
curtained room whose light exaggerated her pal- 
lor, clad in her antiquated costume, a white 
handkerchief drawn around her face and tied 
beneath the chin, she looked weird and ghostly 
enough to intimidate any one less in earnest 
than Grace; she, kind heart, felt enough warmth 
within her to melt away that ice. All the com- 
passion of her nature was wakened; she had 
much ado to sustain her self-control. She had 
planned beforehand what to say, but she never 
thought of that now; she sat down on a low seat, 
and took in her own hands those others, so pale 
and thin with large purple veins. 

*¢ Aunt Fanny,” she began, ‘‘ I am your niece, 
Grace Gaylord, your brother William’s daughter 
—I have come to see you.” 

No answer at first; the eyes still kept their 
cold, steady look: at length, ‘‘ What do you want 
with me?” she said. 

** Only, if I could, to make you happier, Aunt 
Fanny. May I tell you just what I do want ?— 
to persuade you to come home with me. I will 
take the very best care of you—I will do every 
thing in the world I can for you. Do come now, 
Aunt Fanny; at all events, do come for a little 
while, and try how you like us. I should so 
dearly love to make you happicr.” 

‘** Happier!” repeated Miss Gaylord; ‘‘it is 
a great many years too late for that—more years 
than you have seen.” The stony eyes softened, 
actually two great tears gathered in them and 
rolled down the colorless cheeks. Grace renew- 
ed her entreaties. Miss Gaylord shook her head. 

‘* Where do you live?” she asked, after a 
pause. Grace told her. 

*¢ You say you are my brother William’s child: 
have you brothers and sisters?” Grace answer- 
ed that she had none. She had had two broth- 
ers; both were lost with her father. 

‘You should thank God, then,” said Miss 
Gaylord. ‘If they had lived they would hate 
you, insult you, do worse than to kill you; and 
what then ?—you would hate them too. So just 
thank God that you have neither sister nor 
brother. Only William was ever good to me, 
and he is long ago dead, and his wife too. You 
are his child, you say, and your name is Grace. 
Well, Grace, I can see William’s looks in you; 
but don’t you ask me to go away from this place. 
I never shall, while I live—never.” 

Grace tried vainly to persuade her. Afier- 
ward, when her persevering efforts had made the 
poor lady regard her with affection, she renewed 
the attempt, but to no purpose. Yet she had the 
pleasure of knowing that she made the rest of 
that lonely, blighted life less dreary. 

Miss Gaylord survived her brother, Captain 
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Gaylord, less than two years. When she felt 
that her death was approaching, she requested 
that she might be buried in the grave-yard at the 
foot of the hill: the request was of course com- 
plied with. A few weeks afterward a gentle- 
man, past middle age, staid a day or two in the 
village. He seemed to feel an interest in every 
person and every thing about it; he took long 
walks, and once, after spending an hour around 
the old mill, he knocked at Mrs. Wilcox’s door. 
He asked many questions, and, Miss Gaylord’s 
name being incidentally mentioned, he listened 
so attentively that Mrs. Wilcox was induced to 
give him many particulars of that poor lady’s 
history. When questioned in his turn, he ac- 
counted for his interest in the place by the cir- 
cumstance that he had himself once lived there, 
and gave her his name, Philip Wetherell. 

Grace, now Mrs. Randolph Lee, resides in one 
of our eastern cities. She is one of the very hap- 
piest, as well as one of the most altogether charm- 
ing persons I have ever known. 





CARLSBAD ON CRUTCHES. 
Second Paper. 
Iv. 

S I have heretofore remarked, the first few 

days after my arrival in the grand hospital 
of Carlsbad, I was guided, in the topography of 
the town and general observation of the waters 
and inhabitants, by the medium of a donkey-cart ; 
in which vehicle I went rolling from point to 
point, according to the temper and inclination 
of the donkey himself. But as he was a time- 
honored institution of the place—with a back 
like an old hair trunk and ears like strips of gut- 
ta percha—who had practiced professionally with 
generations of maimed or halting patients, he 
had, in some degree, acquired their habits, and 
rarely extended his rambles beyond the most 
contracted limits; so that my own explorations 
were in consequence rather circumscribed. So 
soon, however, as I could limp about on my own 
legs and crutch, I dispensed with the aid of my 
obstinate donkey attendant, and began the treat- 
ment—or cure, as it is termed—after the gener- 
al mode. This interval, however, gave me the 
opportunity of studying the natural history of 
the country, though that, too, was by no means 
extensive. In fact, the only animals I observed 
besides the donkey breed were dogs and pigs. 
The dogs were of the white-half-shaved-woolly 
species, with intelligent muzzles and small round 
feet like checkers; all evidently propagated with- 
out a sinister blemish from the portrait of Zum 
Weisen Pudel, which one sees at the upper end 
of the little Prado. As for the pigs, they are 
a long-legged, wiry race, and capable of great 
physical endurance. They seem to have de- 
scended from an Arabian stock of the desert, 
with much bone and not an ounce of superfiuous 
meat, or even so much as a ham-sandwich upon 
them; and I should say, from the malevolent 
look out of their cruel gimlet eyes and length 
of snout, that they were of vicious dispositions 


and delighted in tusk combats; highly danger- 
ous indeed to the pig-sticking nobles of Bohemia, 
who are fond of preying upon them in spearing 
pursuits of the chase. 

I had likewise leisure, during this donkey re- 
laxation, to take a mental inventory of the fur- 
niture of my lodgings—especially the chairs and 
tables, which were manifestly modeled after the 
pigs I have described. Many pigs of tapering 
structure have, no doubt, stood at no remote pe- 
riods to furniture artists in designing the forms 
one sees in Bohemian lodgings. The crooked 
leg, the sharp split hoof, and carved medallion 
boars’ heads and bristles are always truthfully 
copied. As for the German bedsteads, it is im- 
possible to state at what era of the world’s histo- 
ry, by whom invented, or for what purpose, or 
by what architectural freak they were devised. 
They are simply boxed parallelograms, contain- 
ing a hard sack of hair, a loose bundle of feath- 
ers, and so indecently short that one is led to 
wonder in despair for what race of Liliputs they 
could have been originally intended. The bed- 
clothes are likewise surprising, commonly a 
thick quilted coverlet with a sheet stitched to the 
under side, and sometimes a large-sized napkin 
to lie upon. But a really comfortable bed, with 
its proper human equipment, has never yet been 
found in travelers’ abodes in all Germany. Then 
the washing apparatus is another mystery, vary- 
ing, in material and shape, all through the coun- 
try, though never big enough to rinse a doll- 
baby’s face in. At Carlsbad the contrivances 
are either flat oval pie-plates or else small soup 
dishes of the capacity of coffee cups, scarcely as 
large as some of the meerschaum pipe-bowls 
transmitted as heir-looms in ancient families; 
but yet quite equal to any water and ewer emerg- 
encies which the natives apparently care to in- 
dulge in. 

The first intimation I had of having become a 
resident of the town was the presentation of a 
regular and official printed document, by which 
I learned that, for the inestimable privilege of 
using the waters, I was to pay five florins for the 
embellishment of the public grounds, and two 
florins additional for the support of the great 
leader and composer—with his coadjutors in mu- 
sic—the Herr Labitzky. In return for these 
florins, the Imperial Council of Prague, under a 
special edict, dating any time from the beginning 
of the present century, had been pleased to cause 
my name to be inscribed on the list of visitors, 
and to remit the tax heretofore imposed on the 
keys of the Latrina, together with other exemp- 
tions, which I do not feel called upon specially 
to recite, and ending by invoking my charity for 
the support of a hospital for sick strangers and 
poor persons. To all of which requests—they 
being humane and moderate—I willingly con- 
tributed. 

The next document I inspected was the Cur- 
list, which is published daily, and contains a cor- 
rect transcript of your passport, including your 
name, titles, profession, and country, all-done 








into the German language. As I had read in 
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one of Murray’s universal guide-books that Carls- | 


bad was a great resort for crowned heads, I, of 
course, lost no time in reading over the Cur-list 
from beginning to end, so that I might make 
myself acquainted with the rank and pedigrees 
of the monarchs with whom I should be brought 
in drinking contact. But to my chagrin, among 
the two thousand and some hundreds of guests 
there was not the least hint or vestige of an em- 
peror, king, or kaiser. An English duke, two 
or three lords, a brace of Bohemian princes, a 
few Austrian Herzogs, and no end of counts were 
all remarkable. Among lesser notabilities, how- 


ever, there was no lack; but since I could not} 


understand their callings, or even pronounce 
their names properly, it gave me no great satis- 
faction. Here are a few of the names which I 
copy from the list before me: Frau Sabine Bo- 


katcher; Verlagsbucnhindlers Witere in Bon-| 


men; Juliana Stoboy, Steureinnehemer aus 
Prag; Herr Swoboda Pilliwax, Dokter der 
Domprobst und Finantzprocuraturs-adjunkt ; 
Karl Pippig Zschetzscewhe, Galanteriewaaren- 
handler; Herr Hellmuth Papi Hellenstein, 
Zuckerfabriksbeister mit Bruder ; 
Herr Graf von Suppankik, Bevollmichtiger urd 
Ausserrodentlicher aus Padderborn; Herr Ben- 
bow Diner, Rittergutsbesitzerin mit Gesellschaft- 
erin aus Diepensee; Frau Binneball Beer mit 
Tochter aus Gross-Oschersleben. 


v. 


Stored with all the foregoing abstract knowl- 
edge, I arose one morning and emerged from 
my domicile out upon the Wiese. It was not 
six o’clock, and the mist was coming down like 
fine mustard seed shot in my face from the steep 
sides of the Hirschsprung. The bakers’ shops, 
however, were open, and the graveled walk was 
nicely swept and raked into fanciful patterns for 
theday. Peasant girls, trim and tidy, with bask- 
ets of flowers on their heads, were tripping along 
to the fountains, while moving in opposite direc- 
tions were others of their sex—quite unsexed, 
however, to all outward appearance—going to 
their early toil in the fields, to be hitched with 
cows and horses at the plow, or to gather heavy 
loads of wood on their backs in the distant 
forests. All said ‘‘ Guten morgen!” as I hob- 
bled slowly on to the Marketplatz. There the 
** guests” were pouring in by a steady human 
stream from all points, and there were, at the 
least, full three hundred thirsty souls, who, cups 
in hand, were marching in solemn single file to 
the spring near at hand. There is fashion in 
the choice of a fountain at Carlsbad as well as 
in all other pursuits and habits of life, and dur- 
ing my two seasons the Marketbrunn and Nieu- 
brunn were most numerously attended. I tailed 
on to the cue in rear of a portly old lady with a 
crutch stick in her hand, attired in a slouched 
beaver hat and a coarse brown single-breasted 
pea-jacket, buttoned closely up to the chin over 
her double-breasted, expansive shoulders, and 
who strongly reminded me of Dirk Hatterick. 
Behind me again came Prince Paul Esterhazy— 





a jaunty, slim little old dandy in a white hat, 
cocked to one side, and dressed in a loose suit 
of pepper and salt—quite unlike his embassado- 
rial costume in days of yore at Saint James, 
when he was “all jewels from his jasey to his 
diamond boots”—and chattering away in great 
glee and good humor. [I noticed him, too, very 
frequently afterward, as he danced gayly along 
the promenades, poking the pretty peasant girls 
with the end of his dainty cane about the ribs 
and bodices—to see, perhaps, if their hearts were 
in the right place—pinching their blooming 
cheeks, chuckling compliments through the most 
perfect of his sets of teeth, and, in a word, con- 
ducting himself in the most affectionate manner 
possible. And, by-the-way, the last time I had 
the honor of being dazzled by tae shadow of His 
Serene Transparency, the venerable Paul, was 
in tne ante-room of Baron Humboldt, at Beriin, 
a year ago last September. There the pair stood 
shaking hands and laughing with all their might; 
and when the Prince departed the good old Bar- 
on turned to us and said, ‘‘ That, my dear, is old 


| Prince Esterhazy. I have not seen him for more 
Excellenz | 


than thirty years; but he still seems to be a pleas- 
ant, lively little old fellow.” Their united ages 
being, on this occasion I speak of, about one 
hundred and seventy years. 

To return to the Marketbrunn: when my 
turn came a little girl filled my goblet, and with- 
drawing, like a bit of ham from a sandwich, from 
between my noble companions, I retired to a 
corner, and slowly sipped my allowance. I then 
crawled up the paved hill in the rear of the 
Schlossbrunn, when I filled and emptied my cup 
again ; and so down by the zigzag paths, beneath 
the dripping foliage, to the Nieubrunn, where is 
a long covered promenade beside the river itself, 
and where the Herr Labitzky was discoursing 
the sweetest of Bellini’s music. Here I took 
my third sip of the goblet, as I wished to exper- 
iment upon the effects produced by the different 
springs. It is not a plan commonly recommend- 
ed, and not considered at all times and in all 
cases beneficial ; but yet I tried it, and found no 
ill effects to arise. Indeed I frequently pursued 
the same course, and when one spring gave me 
headache or dizziness I quaffed at another— 
from hot to hottest, or hottest to hot—until I 
found the water to suit me. In quantity, too, 
I was guided by the immediate effects produced 
after drinking; and though, for intervals of days 
and even weeks, I could swallow as much as 
eight or nine six-ounce cups, yet, at other times, 
I dropped down to four or five—in a sort of slid- 
ing scale, regulated by the symptomatic indica- 
tions of my eyes and head. The water never 
acted violently upon the stomach or urinary or- 
gans, though quite enough to carry off all secre- 
tions chemically opposed to it, not otherwise 
dissipated through the blood and pores of the 
skin.* 





* I may here observe that the waters are put up for ex- 
portation, and are used pretty extensively in India and 
in the hospitals of Vienna; and an agency has recently 
been established by Mattoni in Boston. In the process 
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Having swallowed my third and last allowance | called Christians. 


What a crowd was there! 


at the Nieubrunn, I limped on to the great bub- | Nothing but a photograph could delineate them. 
bling Sprudel, which bursts forth a little way | Battalion after battalion, men and women to- 


beyond, on the right bank of the river. 


Here, | | gether, backward and forward they marched— 


likewise, is a long covered colonnade, beside the | | their only arms their cups, and their only am- 


Tepel, where the young Herr Labitzky, in emu- | munition Sprudel water. 


Among them all there 


lation of his sire, leads another orchestra. The | was not one who was not an invalid, or, at least 


principal feed-pipe from the huge caldron be- | 


low spouts up at the lower end of the colonnade ; 


but the water is so hot that you have to slide 
your cup into a tin pouch, with a long wooden 
handle, when it is dipped up by one of the half- 
dozen little girls around the reservoir. Near 
by, on the same level, is another covered place, 
where the Jews mostly congregate, and, with an 
open walk adjoining, are called the ‘‘ Halls of 
Abraham” and ‘‘ Gallery of the Circumcision.” 
A great throng of Polish Jews are always found 
in Carlsbad during the season. ‘They, as well 
as Gentiles, are no doubt afflicted with various 
disorders; and since they get their medicine here 
for nothing, live in little dens about the sides of 
the hills, practice the most frugal economy in 
food, and do the while a little barter in soap- 
stone ornaments and jet trinkets, Carlsbad seems 
to be the very place for them. Nor is their cos- 
tume an expensive one, for it only consists of a 
conical beaver hat, a gaberdine of bombazine, 
reaching to their heels, and a pair of long boots. 
The last articles serving them for stockings, 
drawers, trowsers, and shirt, for no under rai- 
ment is ever visible, save that which nature pro- 
vides, and that not kept up to its original color. 
They are a sharp-featured race of Jews, and what 
gives a particularly weazen-eyed fierceness to 
their expression, are long spiral locks of hair— 
like so many ebony shavings—which hang down 
their hollow cheeks. The women bear the same 
type, though more comely in the absence of the 
cork-screw ringlets; but less combly—if I may be 
excused the pun—owing to their hair being cut 
off entirely. The men play the part of Dalilahs, 
and not only shear but shave the heads of their 
mates the moment they are married. Perhaps 
it is done in revenge for rites performed upon 
them in early life. As some slight recompense, 
however, for this hirsute deprivation, the wives 
wear black or brown silk wigs, or any other col- 
ors which will match their gowns. 

Having thus taken a cursory glance of these 
Jews—who, I was happy further to observe, hud- 
died together by themselves, and who, when not 
drinking, were scratching and making awful 
faces—I betook me to a bench in the Sprudel 
promenade, and devoted my attention to the so- 





of corking, the jars are injected with carbonic acid gas, 
which prevents any partial decomposition of the water; 
and in all important respects the virtues of the waters are 
retained; that is, when warmed up to the temperature 
of the spring from which they may have been drawn. 
“With regard to the foreign manufacture of the Carls- 
bad waters, however scientific their jon or suc- 
cessful their imitation in taste or smell, they can not 
possess the real virtues of the natural waters ; for though 
they may have all the known i di as 

by chemical analysis, they can not retain those which are 
unknown, and which have hitherto baffled all chemical 
investigation.” So says Dr. Mann 














I presume, fancied they were; but if one could 
form a rough guess from external symptoms, 
the waters should possess miraculous powers to 
cure them. There were individuals with squint 
eyes, club feet, knock knees, high shoulders, 
scalded faces, snub noses, and red hair. Oth- 
ers, again, black with jaundice—no Mozambique 
or Benin resident blacker—or lame with wounds 
or gout, pale, quivering, and blear-eyed. Rus- 
sians from the Crimea, with frozen stumps of 


| limbs, or shattered by shot or bayonet thrust— 


one, a gaunt, soldierly general, with his lower 
jaw almost gone by a Minié bullet at Inker- 
mann; lots of English officers, with yellow, liv- 
erless faces, from the hot plains of India, or 
wounded in the revolt; and a few cadaverous 
objects from long suffering in the Leeward Isl- 
ands or yellow fever. Many of them going about 
in donkey carts, dragged along by flunkies, or 
upheld by crutches. Others, too—especially old 
women—monsters in rancid fat, the accumula- 
tion of ages, waddling wearily about; and be- 
side them flabby old he veterans—one with legs 
like beer barrels, and stomach big in girth as a 
ground-tier butt—worn out by disease or vice; 
and more wrinkled, tottering, and decrepit, with 
shriveled-up faces, pot-bellies, and their legs gone 
entirely. 

What a painful sight it is, and how each one, 
as he passes, glares inquisitively at their neigh- 
bor, and mentally speculates whether they can 
be cured or not? Perhaps, too, thinking and 
believing that the neighbor’s case is hopeless, and 
one’s own only admits of relief. Even that 
bright pretty girl I see there in the chip hat 
and fluttering blue ribbons, who so gayly sips 
from the steaming goblet, gallantly handed by 
the dashing young officer in gold aiguilettes and 
varnished jack-boots, she has a bad-looking pim- 
ple on her nose; and notwithstanding those brill- 
iant eyes and rosy lips, her admirer detects in- 
cipient cancer from that pimple, and pities her 
from his inmost soul. She, too, is not destitute 
of sympathy; and when she perceives a scurfy 
mark on the hand beneath the gold-braided cuff 
which presents the goblet, she knows the young 
aid-de-camp is a victim to scrofula or king’s 
evil. In fact, she told me at a later day her 
fears for this ‘elegant soldier, and even went so 
far as to pity me—the minx!—and to hint, more- 
over, that paralysis was quite beyond the reach 
of Carlsbad water virtue! But I did not be- 
lieve her, and thought I saw the red, vein-like 
fibres of the cancer pimple spreading down to her 
soft cheeks and up toward the corners of her 
sparkling eyes! There was likewise another 
wretch, this time a repulsive-looking one, with 
whom I scraped acquaintance, who had rudi- 
mentary stumps of gouty, chalky fingers; and 
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who, I really believe, wore a silver nose, told 
me that my case was the worst he had ever heard 
of, and begged me to return at once to my home 
and kindred, and die peacefully in my native 
land. This suggestion, however, though con- 
scientiously volunteered, did not in the least dis- 
turb me, because I felt a conviction that the 
Devil already had a tight grip on my silver- 
nosed ally, as much as if I saw his dread tor- 
mentors stuck into those gouty old toes, and so 
I bore his observations cheerfully. Indeed I 
was quite convinced that had all the patients I 
saw in Carlsbad written down their separate 
opinions of one another in a book, and all the 
conclusions proved true, there would not now be 
a single survivor of us to tell the tale or notch 
off the fatal tally! 

When my eyes fairly ached with beholding all 
this train of animated misery, and my ears taken 
in the last melodious crash of the Labitzky band, 
I hobbled back over the Tepel to the Wiese. 
Here, in a melée of jostling crinoline, I gently 
ambled my way into a baker’s shop, and select- 
ed my bread. I have said, I think, that these 
shops are very numerous in Carlsbad, and that 
the bread is alike excellent in all; but I have 
forgotten to mention that the persons who sell it 
are very pretty persons indeed, some of them al- 
together charming, and one envies the bread its 
kneading under such fair plump hands. ‘‘Tank 
you, Sir,” said the pretty fraulein, as she took 
the money with a pleasant smile, and pitched 
the little loaves into a paper bag, ‘‘ may love go 
with you!” and off I went to a little table in 
front of my lodgings, where the good Madame 
Mattoni provided the delicious café au lait, which 
made up the other half of my breakfast. Some- 
times an egg was added to this repast; and 
while seated there beneath the stunted trees I 
became as much an object of solicitude, and un- 
derwent as close a scrutiny—including my egg 
—as if I were myself a new species of ovum, 
and for the first time submitted to scientific in- 
spection. All the lovely matrons and the bouf- 
fante maidens in hoops, and the fat dowagers 
and paralytic old codgers, stopped to gaze at 
me. Even good-natured Baron Rothschild— 
who never deigned to look at the distinguished 
Rabbins of his persuasion, whose cashmere goat 
beards alone made them worthy of a glance— 
honored me with the most marked regard. I 
felt then that, had a mutton-chop or a bit of beef- 
steak appeared on my little white table, I should 
have been placed under the action of the micro- 
scope in presence of the whole town. As it was 
I did not murmur, or by word, look, or gesture, 
hint that this universal attention was disagreeable ; 
for I knew that novelties, whatever their zest, 
were not tolerated in Carlsbad, and I was there- 
fore willing to pay tribute to the general curiosity. 

I would finish my simple breakfast about half 
past nine o’clock, as would the multitude with 
theirs, and be returning from the valley or hill- 
side cafes in cheerful groups, when perhaps my 
good doctor would make me an al fresco call, 
and sit beside me on the bench. 





** Much headache ?” says he. 

** Not much.” 

** Bon. Take much exercise ?” 

‘* A little,” I reply. 

‘* Bon. How many cups to-day ?” 

“iin.” 

*¢ Bon.” 

And so my doctor pats me on the back, and 
goes to look after others of his flock. On other 
occasions I return the visit of my doctor, who, 
during drinking hours, is always seated in an 
angle of the Marketplatz, where peer and peas- 
ant, count and commoner, fraus and frauleins 
bow low before him, and give heed to his coun- 
sels, Ay, there he sits, as handsome a man, 
with as fine a head as any of the Aulic Council, 
of which he is a worthy member. Not a cottage 
within leagues around but has known the tramp 
of his horses’ feet, and welcomed the sound of 
his cheerful voice, when sickness and want visits 
their poverty-stricken dwellings. There are be- 
sides my doctor plenty of other people’s doctors, 
who drive around, with much rattle and clatter, 
in low, double Broughams without doors, so as 
to be ready any moment to spring out upon a 
patient on either hand in case their services are 
needed; and who go about in early morning 
from spring to spring administering, as it were, 
ambulating advice. All are thought to be skill- 
ful, and no doubt they are; and all seem to get 
on most harmoniously together, and never quar- 
rel over the live body of a patient. 

It is about ten o’clock when the doctor leaves 
me, and I hobble along the Wiese, past the pretti- 
ly erabowered shops and cafés, until I sit down 
again before the door of ancient Joseph Wagner. 
I had already exchanged pleasant salutations 
with graceful Fannie Woczaddler, who is the 
fashionable modiste from Prag; and said Guten 
morgen, Mynheer, to the stout Herr Hern Pupp— 
a sort of stomach plumber, and famous for his 
works in pewter; and I intend presently to nod 
to Carl Damm and Joseph Danz on the corner ; 
but now I am with my venerable friend Wagner, 
who was once a splendid old soldier and fought 
every where ; since retiring from the profession 
of arms and taking to the manufacture of beau- 
tiful wooden boxes, by which he has made a for- 
tune. Joseph is one of the Burgers of the Wiese, 
and for more than thirty years he has held court 
in his little shop, where many of the greatest 
statesmen and nobles of Europe have held famil- 
jar confabs with him. The Metternichs, Ester- 
hazys, Polignacs, and scores like them, have, 
and still do, discuss the affairs of state with 
him. While I, however, manage to talk a little 
French and German jargon with Joseph, over 
comes the handsome Herr Wolf, from the brill- 
iant glass and China shop opposite; and perhaps 
I go into that magazine and admire the delicate 
beauty of the muslin glass of Bohemia, as pure 
as spring water and light as paper, fashioned into 
the most graceful forms, and altogether the rarest 
productions of taste and skill to be seen in all 
the great glass marts of the Empire. Then I 


wander slowly on again, till I get to my banker. 
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This is the Herr Seifert, an active, dapper, VL 
obliging little man who speaks English, keepsa| A few days after this visit to the hospital the 
large shop of heterogeneous articles, and does a Herr Seifert hitched up his Poni equipagen—a 
polyglot sort of business in every thing, from | small four-wheeled vehicle, with a pair of spirited 
steel pens to lodgings and livery horses. It was | black rats for horses—to drive me to the Hans 
here that I drew money, and first began to dis- | Heiling rocks. The road lies along the western 
cover the true value of German silver; which | face of the Stag’s Leap, from where you look 
coinage I found to consist of an alloy of old | down on the valley of the Eger—a thread of a 
pewter spoons and grease; and which, with dirty | river which mingles with the Tepel, and winds 
and almost worthless florin bank-notes, are not | about a wide grain-covered sloping plain, dotted 
a currency one would care to carry to Australia | with hamlets, until the distant view is bounded 
or California with the expectation of turning it} by the mountains of the Bohemian frontier. 
into sterling metal: It might, in fact, prove | On the way we stopped to visit a broad rock, 
more cumbersome than useful. But during the | perched in the cleft of a narrow gorge, which 
whole time I was in the Austrian dominions, commands a pretty peep—though scarcely an 
and especially while the war was raging in Lom- | eycball-full—of smiling landscape between the 
bardy, when all through Bohemia the people | green and waving foliage. It is called the Rus- 
were taxed about forty per cent. on their incomes | sell Sitz, in compliment to the well-beloved 
—those who had any left—I did not see a single | gentleman who first discovered its beauties; and 
bit of gold or silver used in ordinary traffic; and | who—in deep-felt gratitude I say it—first induced 
even then the peasantry and small shopkeepers | me to visit Carlsbad. A mile or more beyond 
were in the habit of hiding the nasty nickel | we left the Poni equipagen, and descended by a 
kreutzer pieces, believing, in their ignorance, that | steep and well-swept path to the banks of the 
it possessed some intrinsic value of its own. I Eger, where the little stream ripples noisily over 
always felt sorry for the receivers to whom I was its uneven bed, and where it is held in by a pre- 
obliged to pay out this rascally trash in return | cipitous wall of pine-clad hills and rocky pali- 
for solid comforts in food or lodgings; though, | sades. Skirting along a pathway facing the 
on the other hand, I ever felt the bitterest ani- | rocky framing of the picture, we come to a rural 
mosity at myself for being obliged to exchange | restauration, where, as well as every where else 
my glittering Napoleons or solid English gold | within ten miles of Carlsbad, excellent coffee is 
for such bad pewter. to be had; and likewise a kind of Seltzer water, 
To return to my friend Seifert: I paid him } in jugs, called Geishiibel, which, with sugar, is a 
daily visits, sometimes two or three, and soon | delightfully effervescing drink, and much encour- 
made a bosom companion of him; receiving his | aged by the faculty. Here, too, is music; for 
views, as well pecuniary as political, as so much | where is there not music in Bohemia? And while 
intellectual law. Seifert first took me to the | we sit here, in the cooling shade of the valley, 
Cabinet reading-room, a very nice retreat with a | you may, kind reader, perhaps incline a lazy ear 
very polite conductor, where all the leading j jour- | to the legend of those tall rocks there of Hans 
nais of Europe are taken, whenever nothing is | Heiling, ‘which look down upon us from across 
contained in them disrespectful to the house or | the running water. I tell it as it was told to 
dominions of Hapsburg, and where I subscribed | me by the old music man at my elbow, who 
for the season. Then Seifert carried me to see | leads and plays his own entire orchestra. But 
the Military Hospital. be it understood, however, that though my per- 
huge size, standing on the left bank of the Tepel, | i 
near the edge of the town. It accommodates | 
about two hundred officers and soldiers, and was 
built, at Doctor Hofberger’s suggestion, with the | 
money raised by a national subscription to com- | 
memorate the escape of the young Emperor from 
the knife of the assassin on the ramparts of 
Vienna in 1852. By a happy accident power- 











ity of the original version, by its transmutation 
into homely Saxon, yet I believe the interest 
and horror of the narrative will remain unim- 
paired. 


THE DREADFUL LEGEND OF HANS HEILING. 
In a time now long since passed away there 








ful springs of Carlsbad water, for drinking and 
bathing, were found within the foundation walls; 
and the whole structure is supplied with it. It 
was here, as well as to all the mineral spas in 
the heart of Bohemia, that came the wounded 
warriors from the battles in Italy. Day by day 
the mournful litters went slowly by with their 
maimed burdens. One young officer of cavalry, 


who was frightfully mutilated by a rifle cannon 
bolt at Solferino, told me that he never even 
distinguished a French uniform during the com- 
bat, and though nearly three thousand metres 
in rear of the Austrian line of battle, he was 
knocked over, with his charger, by the before- 


lived a farmer, with a farm full forty leagues 
round, named Beit. He had a lovely daughter 
inclining to corpulency, who weighed four sacks 
of grain, and on account of those charms and 
the reputed wealth of her father she gave herself 
airs and turned up her snub nose at the brave 
gallants of the village. Her name, of course, 
was the Fraulein Beit, though she was occasion- 
ally, out of affectionate regard, designated as 
Beitsy. Just in front of old Beit’s house there 
dwelt an enemy, who died at the opening of this 
story, leaving, however, an only son named Bout, 
who inherited the family feud. This young Bout 
had a slight squint to his otherwise expressive 





mentioned bolt. 


eyes, large ears, and a hair lip; but in ether re- 
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spects he was considered a very captivating fel-| never speak to old Beit until he apologized ; and 
low, and when fashionably dressed in the style | there being no hope of such a condescension, 
then in vogue, in leather trowsers and boots—all | Bout rode away for ever somany hundred leagues, 
in one piece, which came up to his armpits—and | and built himself a castle on a high rock in a 
a cocked hat, with an elegant black-stemmed | fertile country, which he filled with robbers, and 
pipe in his mouth, he was very much smiled upon | worked off his chagrin by beating and pillaging 
by the Eger maidens. In the course of time it | the peasantry thereabouts until they were taught 
so happened that one day, while prowling about | to believe the country belonged to him. Mean- 
the Beit property, he spied Beitsy Beit hoeing | while the old Beit never spoke to any body, and 
potatoes in a field hard by; and he became so | the only abstraction he enjoyed was in sticking 


suddenly and deeply enamored of her charms | a wooden pitchfork into the tender and adipose 


that he volunteered to carry the vegetables home 
for her. 


very unusual in that part of the country—and is, 
in fact, to this day—she could not resist saying, 
as well as her panting bosom would admit: 
Mein deer Herr Bout mein heert ein thein. This 
sentiment, uttered m her native tongue, was 
equivalent to hinting that she felt interested in 
Bout, in a friendly way, with a view, perhaps, 
to that budding regard ending in a permanent 
attachment ; whereupon he immediately put his | 
sarms around the maiden, as far as he could | 
reach, and exclaimed : 
could eat you up! Bout was often heard to re- 
gret in after-life that he did not eat her up, as 

stout as she was, at the time ; but when we con- 
sider that love is very rarely carnivorous in the 
sanguine days of youth, he should not, perhaps, 
be blamed. However, the ice around Beitsy’s 
heart having been cracked, the next step to be 
taken was to ask old Beit’s consent for his daugh- 
ter’s soft fat hand; and, accordingly, the Eger 
swain dressed himself up in his long boots and 
trowsers—all nicely polished with black grease— 
and then he thundered at the ancient gates of 
Beit. ‘‘ Come in!” roared the old wretch, in a 
harsh, husky voice; and in Bout walked, and 
without any preamble whatever he demanded 
the hand of Beitsy. The venerable Beit was in- 
haling the smoke from the great meerschaum at 
the time, which had been in the family for four 
centuries, and weighed full forty pounds. This 
he slowly removed from his mouth and hurled it 
at the astonished lover, and which knocked out 
several of his front teeth and seriously injured 
his gums. His wrath not assuaged by this, he 
next pitched a huge chest of oak drawers and 
the boar’s-head carving-knife at Bout; then a 
pan of live coals, the heavy brass candlesticks, 
and « pot of sour-krout; then flew the family 
feather bed and the crockery utensils; then a 
dozen, of German-silver spoons, which Bout 
caught in his pockets, believing they were pure 
metal; then the iron boot-jack and a live pig; 
and finally the enraged parent seized the great 
beer barrel and emptied it on top of Bout’s 
cocked hat. But fortunately the perturbed 
lover had a strong head under his hat, and be- 
sides a.good deal of the beer ran down, it is to 
be presumed, into his mouth, or else he would 
not have been steady enough to walk out of the 
house, as he did, without assistance. Bout, how- 
ever, was so hurt in spirit at this unkind, not to 
say rude behavior, that he declared he would 


‘ 


body of his only daughter, and in smoking the 


Though the pretty Fraulein declined | 
this delicate offer, yet since the politeness was | 


family jar of meerschaum. Well, a great many 
years passed away and nothing was heard of the 
discarded Bout, or indeed any other visitors, 
until one day there came walking by a tall, fierce- 
looking man, with a black plume of cock’s feath- 
ers stuck in his cap. He wore a large gleaming 
ring on his thumb ; his eyes were red as blood, 
his nose was hooked, and his feet were like hoofs. 
He introduced himself as Hans Heiling, but ev- 
ery one knows him to be the Devil at the first 
| glance, so there is no need of any further dis- 
| guise about him. For some time he paid the 





Mein deer Fraulein, I; most devoted attention to the Fraulein Beit, and 


| on one occasion attempted to take liberties ‘with 
| her by the offer of a chaste salute. This Beitsy 
repulsed, and being at the same time defended 
by a talisman in shape of a meat cleaver, which 
she wore habitually by a chain around her neck, 
she did not hesitate to make battle with it, and 
thus kept her devil of a lover at bay. This sort 
of coquetry did not, however, last long, and old 
Beit having been won over by the present of a 
new pair of leather trowsers, and Beitsy having 
pretty well made up her mind that Bout would 
not return, and that one man was as good as 
another, an early day was appointed for her mar- 
riage with the Herr Hans Heiling. Accordingly, 
every thing was prepared for this happy event, 
when all at once a great galloping of horses was 
heard, and presently the long-lost Bout dashed 
through the portals, attended by a troop of his 
choicest robbers, and precipitated himself into 
the arms of his fat but beloved Beitsy. On this 
occasion the Herr Heiling had the good sense 
to withdraw, but at the same time snapping his 
teeth and vowing revenge; and then, more prep- 
arations were quickly made for the nuptials of 
Bout and Beitsy. The hour drew nigh; guests 
from all the land around assembled on the grassy 
banks of the Eger; a great meat pasty had been 
baked for the feast ; music made the air melo- 
dious, and the company were dancing or repos- 
ing—prior to the ceremony—upon the damp 
herbage. During the height of these festivities, 
which had now extended well into the night, the 
great clock of the village slowly tolled twelve! 
Scarcely had the sound of the last stroke died 
away when a terrible storm struck the com- 
pany with dismay. The thunder muttered and 
erashed, the lightning flashed, the rain came 
down in torrents, and the river boiled in angry 
waves over its turbulent bed. In the midst of 
this uproar Hans Heiling, devil as he was, came 





snorting and plunging in among the company, 
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and, after a demoniac dance of short duration, 
he sprang toward the affrighted Beitsy, snatched 
the cleaver talisman from her exposed bosom, 
flourished it over his horns, clacked his hoofs 
together, gathered up his pronged tail in con- 
venient links in his claws, and then leaped with 
a blasphemous yell into the Eger. The river 
opened to receive him, a sheet of blue flame and 
red fires started up, the waters hissed and boiled, 
and for a long time afterward tasted of brimstone 
and sulphur. As for those tender and expectant 
lovers, Bout and Beitsy, they, together with all 
the bridal party, were transformed by the power 
of the Evil One into those tall rocks we see 
there, dripping tears amidst the green and twin- 
ing foliage, and looking down, with their sad 
and expressionless stony faces, upon the passers- 
by. So ends this dreadful legend. 


VIL. 


About a week after my arrival in Carlsbad 
my doctor asked me how I felt. I said, better. 
He said, ‘* Bon;” and then patting me on the 
back he told me to begin the baths. So one 
morning, after the usual drinking process and 
breakfast, I made my first plunge. There are 
plenty of bathing-houses in the town, and all of 
them tolerably well arranged, clean, and con- 
venient; but the one I liked best was the ‘‘ Drei 
Kettens”—no allusion, however, to cats—and 
which means the House of the Three Chains. 
Iron pipes convey the water from the Great 
Sprudel Bubbler right and left down the banks 
of the Tepel, but since it is too hot to bathe in 
as it comes direct from the source, it is cooled 
by water from the stream pumped into tanks 
for the purpose. This process dilutes the Spru- 
del and makes it milder in its effects; but when 
one feels able to test the full strength—as I did 
in the course of a few weeks—in what is called 
a ‘*Sprudel bath,” then it should be drawn off 
into the bath and allowed to remain undisturbed 
for some hours before using. It preserves its 
temperature, even in these china-tiled or mar- 
ble-lined baths, wonderfully, and in the process 
of cooling a thick white scum rises to the sur- 
face, tasting, looking, and smelling like thin 
chicken broth. This scum is the efflorescence 
of the alkaline properties of the water, and, after 
bathing, leaves an irritating, itching sensation— 
though by no means unpleasant—on the skin of 
the bather. 

On my first dip I staid in only fifteen min- 
utes, with the temperature at 92° of Fahrenheit ; 
but later, and especially during my second sea- 
son, I went in for an hour at a stretch, with the 
water fizzing from 116° to 120°. I feel quite 
sure that I derived as much relief and positive 
good from the baths as I did from drinking, 
and, moreover, the bathing was far more pleas- 
ant. Both treatments, in fact, acted perfectly ; 
and while one allayed my spasms of pain and 
rapidly reduced the internal inflammation, the 
other seemed to bring circulation and vitality 
to my numbed and paralyzed leg, and soon gave 


found, too, that the greatest effect was produced 
when I took the bath within an hour after drink- 
ing, and without taking breakfast between whiles ; 
then the saturation seemed complete. After 
drinking or bathing it is not thought judicious 
to lie down, or go to sleep, or indulge in drowsi- 
ness in any way, either reclining or sitting. If 
you do—and it is at times difficult to resist the 
indulgence of a nap—you are almost sure to 
wake with headache, a blinding dizziness in the 
eyes, and a bad sodary taste in the mouth. The 
physicians always advise the patient to work the 
water out of the system by moderate exercise, 
through the blood and pores of the body, and go 
to bed at night on an empty stomach; and it is 
for these reasons that the waters are drank so 
early in the morning. Though there is no fixed 
time for remaining in the bath, yet it is not 
thought advisable to make chicken soup or one’s 
self; and while there is indeed a luxurious fas- 
cination in the bath, and one dislikes to leave 
the amorous water, still it is best not to woo it 
too far. The water is delightfully soft, and 
makes the skin as smooth as ivory; and on ac- 
count of this beautifying principle the ladies 
seek the baths more than the men. There are, 
however, exceptions; and one day I heard a 
vain son of Paris exclaim to a companion in an 
adjoining bath: ‘‘ Sapristie! mon cher Antoine, 
je suis enchanté avec mes jambes!” Having 
some curiosity to observe the enchanting style 
of legs that had so fascinated their owner, I 
waited till he emerged from his marble tub and 
appeared in the open air. Then I beheld a pair 
of sturdy balustrade supporters inclosed in peg- 
tcp trowsers, and, so far as I could see, entirely 
destitute of enchanting grace or symmetry; and 
I therefore concluded that the idea ‘was an op- 
tical delusion, and produced solely on the mind 
of the owner by the mirage-like effect of the wa- 
ter. During my first season in Carlsbad I took 
forty-two baths in nine weeks; and the last, 
thirty-one in seven weeks. The steam baths I 
never tried, but the method consists in boxing 
the body up to the neck in an air-tight chest, 
with the Sprudel steam admitted from below. 
There are likewise mud baths which are success- 
fully used for gout and cutaneous disorders; but 
as I did not try either mud or steam, I can not 
speak from actual experience. 


Vill. 


Among the pleasantest recollections of my 
visit to Carlsbad, surrounded as we were by a 
little coterie of charming women and agreeable 
men, was meeting my old friend Ole Bull. Our 
acquaintance went back for many a year, from 
the time of his first visit to America, and here 
we met again in the heart of Bohemia to talk 
over the past. I found him ill and care-worn, 
and just returned from a professional tour along 
the Lower Danube, where he had been received 
with such wild enthusiasm as he had never known 
before. Illness, however, the result of over-work, 
mental cares and troubles—too sacred to men- 





me reasonable hopes of a permanent cure. I | tion—came upon him, and he wandered to Carls- 
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bad, like the rest of us, for a new lease of life. 
And he found it too, with sympathizing friends 
around him; and when he left with me, at a 
later day, for Norway, his step had resumed its 
elasticity, his blue eye sparkled, and he was 
once more himself—the king of the violin. He 
was a constant companion in all our drives and 
rambles; to the lonely castle of Engel Haus; 
to the peak of the Aberg; the drives and trout 
dinners at Hammer; the glorious old oaks of 
Dalwitz; our tea-drinks on the hill-side resorts, 
and our wanderings in the groves; and always 
the observed of all observers among the princes 
and magnates of the land. I never wonder- 
ed that the women adored him—not only for 
his great and manly beauty and unrivaled gen- 
ius in music, but for that touching simplicity 
and gentleness of heart and manner that loved 
the child for its helplessness, and worshiped the 
hills for their grandeur. He has indeed an al- 
most superhuman fascination, rarely accorded to 
his fellows. He could not be persuaded to give 
a concert in Carlsbad; but he sometimes played 
for us in private. His touch had lost none of 
its marvelous power. The bright eyes of lovely 
women rained tears for his music, and the men 
held their breath in rapturous wonder. And 
when, too, he played the grand melodies of Mo- 
zart—his love for the works of that grand master 
amounts to adoration—the very composers who 
accompanied him forgot their parts, and seemed 
half paralyzed with admiration. But it was the 
reverence due to genius; and while he wailed in 
plaintive, heart-broken tones, or pierced like 
lightning, with exquisite purity, through the deep 
sounds of his accompaniments, they almost kneel- 
ed down in homage before him. At other times 
he loved to dwell on his native land and the 
seenes of his boyhood; and his quaintness and 
mobile expression always made him an enter- 
taining narrator. Once he told us that, when 
but eight years old, ‘‘a little fiddle, no bigger 
than a lemon and of the same color, was given 
him, and he began to worry the strings.” This 
early taste for music induced his mother to ask 
a ‘‘dance fiddler” to give him lessons; but the 
boy soon began to upbraid the master for playing 
false; whereupon an uncle, who had quartette 
parties, took the little Bull under his own in- 
struction. Then the old uncle made a seat for 
the boy in the case of the violoncello, where he 
kept quiet as a mouse, in great fear and jeopardy 
lest the bow of the big fiddle, in the savage hands 
of his uncle, should cut his ears off. In this 
painful position, with eyes and ears wide open, 
he learned the music by heart, notwithstanding 
that the quartette party smoked and drank at 
every interlude like mad. The leading violin, 
however, always got tipsy first, and the uncle 
would abuse him soundly for not being able to 
stand a glass or two, and threaten to take the 
instrument away from him and give it to the lit- 
tle boy. So it came to pass that once, when the 
first violin slid out of his chair in a musicless 
condition, the little Ole was given the bow. This 
was his first distinguished position, and he play- 





ed so well that he was elected their leader. In 
later years, when Bull had become famous and 
returned to Norway in 1838, his old drunken 
friend, Heinrich by name, at the age of eighty, 
sent for Bull, aud while on his death-bed begged 
him to play for him, so that he might have the 
consolation of hearing what the violin was capa- 
ble of. First, however, he wished to see and 
handle the violin itself—a real Stradivarius, re- 
marking at the time, ‘‘ Ah! my little Ole, many 
a Cremona have I sold, but I never saw one in 
my life before.” Bull told us that the old fellow, 
among other “industries,” made a trade of buy- 
ing German fiddles for a dollar, counterfeiting 
them up by stamps and varnish, and then dis- 
posing of them as old relics. Bull played by 
the bedside of his old friend until the spirit left 
the body. On another occasion, while in En- 
gland, Bull and Bochsa, the pianist, were to give 
a concert at Worthing, near London. A storm, 
however, prevented their arrival until two hours 
after the time announced, and then the audience 
were in such a rage that they hissed the Herr 
Bochsa to utter perdition. Bull appeared and 
the tumult increased; but he bore it coolly un- 
til a fellow in the gallery whistled, when Bull 
made his violin whistle like an echo. Then the 
fellow crowed and groaned; but Bull followed 
him up, by braying like a heart-broken donkey 
and yelping like a kennel, until the audience 
got in good humor and turned his tormentor out. 
But still Bull could not fairly begin, because of 
a fat woman who sat in front, and who looked 
so cross and sleepy that he became nervous and 
could not command his thoughts. Presently, 
however, he paused, and by a gentle lullaby 
movement he fiddled her into a doze; then he 
made his violin snore a concerto with her; and 
finally he awoke her by a loud crash, which so 
struck his victim aghast that she tumbled off 
the bench in a collapsed state and was borne 
away! 

I trust I may be excused for thus using my 
friend Ole in this my Carlsbad experience; but 
as I believe he contributed very materially to 
my cure, by the pleasure I derived from his so- 
ciety and peculiar conversational treatment, I 
have therefore—in a magnetic sense—swallowed 
him whole. I had already swallowed three hun- 
dred and ninety-seven cups of the various waters, 
which I had indelibly carved on my drinking 
goblet, and the time drew nigh for me to leave. 
The weary days of my long and painful illness 
and the black dreams of night were fading away 
before the dawn of renewed life and vigor, and 
the future seemed bright before me. I had so 
far recovered the use of my leg that I could walk 
a mile without fatigue; the internal inflamma- 
tion had entirely subsided; and I suffered very 
little pain. This state of affairs continued, with 
partial relapses, during the subsequent winter ; 
but whatever of actual disease remained was, I 
have reason to hope, eradicated by a second 
course of Carlsbad the last summer. And though 
my leg has become shorter than its fellow, and 
gives me a lee roll occasionally if I work it too 
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hard, yet I am entirely thankful for it as it is, 
and would not part with it for any conceivable 
amount of money. 

To return, however, for another moment to 
Carlsbad—where, could I pen a suitable inscrip- 
tion, I would place a bronze or marble plate of 
thanksgiving with others of the kind upon the 
rocky galleries of the Tepel—one day my good 
doctor Hofberger came to see me. He said I 
had taken quite as much of the waters as was 
good for me in one season, but that I must re- 
turn to them again. ‘This time it was my turn 





7 


to say “‘ Bon;” and after a hearty embrace we 
parted. Early the following morning our car- 
riage rolled gently away from our kind friends 
the Mattonis, and we were waved farewell by the 
other happy people of the Wiese. At the little 
bridge by the Nieubrunn we drew up for a mo- 
ment, and Ole Bull and I drained a last steam- 
ing goblet and gave a heartfelt cheer for the 
Sprudel waters. The postillions cracked their 
whips, the horses started, and under a heavy 
shower of bouquets and roses we bade adieu to 
Carlsbad. 





WASHINGTON. 


WRITTEN UPON CONTEMPLATING STUART’S PORTRAIT IN THE BOSTON 


ATHEN 


I 


ZEUM. 


RT in its mighty privilege receives 
Painter and painted in its bonds forever; 
A girl by Raphael in his glory lives— 
A Washington unto his limner gives 
The Ages’ love to crown his best endeavor. 


IL 


The German Emperor, with whose counterpart 
The gorgeous Titian made the world acquainted, 
Boasted himself immortal by the art: 


But he who on thy feature 


s cast his heart 


Was made immortal by the head he painted! 


I. 


For thou before whose tinted shade I bow 
Wert sent to show the wise of every nation 


How a young world might 
To die for Truth! 


leave the axe and plow 


So great, so loved wert thou, 


That he who touched thee won a reputation. 


IV. 
The steady fire that battled in thy breast 


Lit up our gloom with r 


adiance, good though gory; 


Like some red sun which the dull earth caressed 
Into a wealthy adoration, blest 
To be its glory’s great reflected glory. 


v. 


Thou—when the earthly heaven of man’s soul— 
The heaven of home, of liberty, of honor— 
Shuddered with darkness—didst the clouds uproll 


And burst such light upon 
That every State still fee 


the nation’s dole 
Is thy breath upon her. 
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VI. 
Could I have seen thee in the Council—bland, 
Firm as a rock, but as deep stream thy manner ; 
Or when, at trembling Liberty’s command, 
Facing grim havoc like a flag-staff stand, 
And squadrons rolling round thee like a banner! 


vil 
Could I have been with thee on Princeton’s morn! 
Or swelled with silence in the midnight muster ; 
Beheld thee ever, every fate adorn— 
Or on retreat, or wingéd victory borne— 
The warrior throbbing with the sage’s lustre: 


vu 
Could I have shouted in the wild acclaim 
That rent the sky o’er Germantown asunder ; 
Or when, like cataract, ’gainst the sheeted flame 
You dashed, and chill’d the victor-shout to shame 
On Monmouth’s day of palsy-giving thunder: 


Ix. 
Could I have followed thee through town and camp! 
Fought where you led, and heard the same drums rattle; 
Charged with a wild but passion-steadied tramp, 
And witness’d, rising o’er death’s ghastly damp, 
The stars of empire through the clouds of battle! 


x. 
Oh! to have died thus ’neath thy hero gaze, 
And won a smile, my bursting youth would rather, 
Than to have lived with every other praise, 
Saving the blessing of those epic days 
When you blest all, and were the nation’s father. 


XL 
The autumn sun caresses Vernon’s tomb, 

Whose presence doth the country’s honor leaven: 
Two suns they are, that dissipate man’s gloom; 
For one’s the index to Earth’s free-born bloom, 

The other to our burning hope in Heaven! 


xIL 
Thy dust may moulder in the hollow rock; 
But every day thy soul makes some new capture! 
Nations unborn will swell thy thankful flock, 
And Fancy tremble that she can not mock 
Thy history’s Truth that will enchant with rapture. 


XII. 
How vain the daring to compute in words 

The height of homage that the heart would render! 
And yet how proud—to feel no speech affords 
Harmonious measure to the subtle chords 

That fill the soul beneath thy placid splendor! 
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RELICS OF GENERAL CHASSE. 
A TALE OF ANTWERP. 


HAT Belgium is now one of the European 
kingdoms, living by its own laws, resting 
on its own bottom, with a King and Court, pal- 
aces and Parliament of its own, is known to all 
the world. And a very nice little kingdom it 
is; full of old towns, fine Flemish pictures, and 
interesting Gothic churches. But in the memory 
of very many of us, who do not think ourselves 
old men, Belgium, as it is now called—in those 
days it used to be Flanders and Brabant—was a 
part of Holland; and it obtained its own inde- 
pendence by a revolution. In that revolution 
the most important military step was the siege 
of Antwerp, which was defended, on the part of 
the Dutch, by General Chassé, with the utmost 
gallantry, but nevertheless ineffectually. 

After the siege Antwerp became quite a show 
place; and among the visitors who flocked there 
to talk of the gallant general, and to see what 
remained of the great effort which he had made | 
to defend the place, were two Englishmen. One 
was the hero of this little history ; and the other 
was a young man of considerable less weight in 
the world. The less I say of the latter the bet- 
ter; but it is necessary that I should give some 
description of the former. 

The Rev. Augustus Horne was, at the time 
of my narrative, a beneficed clergyman of the 
Church of England. The profession which he 
had graced sat easily on him. Its external 
marks and signs were as pleasing to his friends 
as were its internal comforts to himself. He 
was a man of much quiet mirth, full of polished 
wit, and on some rare occasions he could descend 
to the more noisy hilarity of a joke. Loved by 
his friends, he loved all the world. He had 
known no care and seen no sorrow. Always 
intended for holy orders, he had entered them 
without a scruple, and remained within their pale 
without a regret. At twenty-four he had been 
a deacon, at twenty-seven a priest, at thirty a rec- 
tor, and at thirty-five a prebendary; and as his 
rectory was rich and his prebendal stall well | 
paid, the Rev. Augustus Horne was called by 
all, and called himself, a happy man. His stat- 
ure was about six feet two, and his corpulence 
exceeded those bounds which symmetry would 
have preferred as being most perfectly compati- 
ble even with such a height. But nevertheless 
Mr. Horne was a well-made man; his hands and 
feet were small; his face was handsome, frank, 
and full of expression ; his bright eyes twinkled 
with humor; his finely-cut mouth disclosed two 
marvelous rows of well-preserved ivory; and his 
slightly aquiline nose was just such a projection 
as one would wish to see on the face of a well- 
fed, good-natured dignitary of the Church of 
England. When I add to all this that the rey- 
erend gentleman was as generous as he was rich 
—and the kind mother in whose arms he had 
been nurtured had taken care that he should 
never want—I need hardly say that I was blessed 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





with a very pleasant traveling companion. 


I must mention one more interesting particu- 
lar. Mr. Horne was rather inclined to dandy- 
ism, in an innocent way. His clerical starched 
neckcloth was always of the whitest, his cam- 
bric handkerchief of the finest, his bands adorn- 
ed with the broadest border; his sable suit never 
degenerated to a rusty brown; it not only gave, 
on all occasions, glossy evidence of freshness, 
but also of the talent which the artisan had dis- 
played in turning out a well-dressed clergyman 
of the Church of England. His hair was ever 
brushed with scrupulous attention, and showed 
in its regular waves the guardian care of each 
separate bristle. And all this was done with that 
ease and grace which should be the characteristics 
of a dignitary of the established English Church. 

I had accompanied Mr. Horne to the Rhine; 
and we had reached Brussels on our return, just 
at the close of that revolution which ended in 
affording a throne to the son-in-law of George 
the Fourth. At that moment General Chassé’s 
name and fame were in every man’s mouth, and, 
like other curious admirers of the brave, Mr. 
Horne determined to devote two days to the 
scene of the late events at Antwerp. Antwerp, 
moreover, possesses perhaps the finest spire, and 
certainly one of the three or four finest pictures, 
in the world. Of General Chassé, of the Cathe- 
dral, and of the Rubens, I had heard much, 
and was therefore well pleased that such should 
be his resolution. This accomplished, we were 
to return to Brussels; and thence, via Ghent, 
Ostend, and Dover, I to complete my legal stud- 
ies in London, and Mr. Horne to enjoy once 
more the peaceful retirement of Ollerton rectory. 
As we were to be absent but one night we were 
enabled to indulge in the gratification of travel- 
ing without our luggage. A small sac-de-nuit 
was prepared; brushes, combs, razors, strops, a 
change of linen, etc., etc., were carefully put up; 
but our heavy baggage, our coats, waistcoats, 
and other wearing apparel, were unnecessary. 
It was delightful to feel one’s self so light-hand- 
ed. The reverend gentleman, with my humble 
self by his side, left the portal of the Hotel de 
Belle Vue at 7 a.m., in good humor with all the 
world. There were no railroads in those days ; 
but a cabriolet, big enough to hold six persons, 
with rope traces and corresponding appendages, 
deposited us at the Golden Fleece in something 
less than six hours. The inward man was duly 
fortified, and we started for the castle. 

It boots not here to describe the effects which 
gunpowder and grape-shot had had on the walls 
of Antwerp. Let the curious in these matters 
read the horrors of the siege of Troy, or the his- 
tory of Jerusalem taken by Titus. The one may 


| be found in Homer, and the other in Josephus. 


Or if they prefer doings of a later date, there is 
the taking of Sebastopol, as narrated in the col- 
umns of the English Times newspaper. The 
accounts are equally true, instructive, and intel- 
ligible. In the mean time, allow the Rev. Au- 
gustus Horne and myself to enter the private 
chambers of the renowned though defeated gen- 
eral. 
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We rambled for a while through the covered 
way, over the glacis and along the counterscarp, 
and listened to the guide as he detailed to us, 
in already accustomed words, how the siege had 
gone. 
of the General, and, having dexterously shaken 
off our attendant, wandered at large among the 
deserted rooms. 

**It is clear that no one ever comes here,” 
said I. 

**No,” said the Rev. Augustus; ‘‘it seems 
not: and, to tell the truth, I don’t know why 
any one should come. The chambers in them- 
selves are not attractive.” 

What he said was true. They were plain, 
and there a little one, as is usual in most houses 
—unfurnished, that is, for the most part. In 
one place we did find a table and a few chairs, 
in another a bedstead, and so on. But to me 
it was pleasant to indulge in those ruminations 
which any traces of the great or unfortunate cre- 
ate in softly sympathizing minds. For a time 
we communicated our thoughts to each other as 
we roamed free as air through the apartments ; 


while Mr. Horne moved on with a quicker 
step. 

At last I entered the bedchamber of the Gen- 
eral, and there I overtook my friend. He was 
inspecting, with much attention, an article of the 
great man’s wardrobe which he held in his hand. 
It was precisely that virile habiliment to which 
a well-known gallant captain alludes, in his con- 
versation with the posthumous appearance of 
Miss Bayley, as containing a Bank of England 
£5 note. 

‘¢The General mnst have been a large man, 
George, or he would hardly have filled these,” 
said Mr. Horne, holding up to the light the re- 
spectable leathern articles in question. ‘‘ He 
must have been a very large man—the largest 
man in Antwerp, I should think; or else his 
tailor has done him more than justice.” 

They were certainly large, and had about 
them a charming regimental military appear- 
ance. They were made of white leather, with 
bright metal buttons at the knees, and bright 
metal buttons at the top. They owned no pock- 
ets, and were, with the exception of the legiti- 
mate outlet, continuous in the circumference of 
the waistband. No dangling strings gave them 
an appearance of senile imbecility. Were it not 
for a certain rigidity, sternness, and mental in- 
flexibility—we will call it military ardor with 
which they were imbued—they would have cre- 
ated envy in the bosom of a fox-hunter. 

Mr. Horne was no fox-hunter, but still he 
seemed to be irresistibly taken with the lady- 
like propensity of wishing to wear them. ‘‘ Sure- 
ly, George,” he said, ‘‘the General must have 
been a stouter man than I am’’—and he con- 
templated his own proportions with complacen- 
cy —‘‘ these what’s-the-names are quite big 
enough for me.” 


I differed in opinion; and was obliged to ex- | 


Then we got into the private apartments | 





plain that I thought he did the good living of 
Ollerton insufficient justice. 

‘*T am sure they are large enough for me,” he 
repeated, with considerable obstinacy. I smiled 
incredulously; and then, to settle the matter, he 
resolved that he would try them on. Nobody 
had been in these rooms for the last hour, and 
it appeared as though they were never visited. 
Even the guide had not come on with us, but 
was employed in showing other parties about the 
fortifications. It was clear that this portion of 
the building was left desolate, and that the ex- 
periment might be safely made. So the sport- 
ive rector declared that he would for a short time 


| wear the regimentals which had once contained 
ugly, square, unfurnished rooms, here a big one | 


the valorous heart of General Chassé. 

With all decorum the Rev. Mr. Horne divest- 
ed himself of the work of the London artist’s 
needle; and, carefully placing his own garments 
beyond the reach of dust, essayed to fit himself 
in military garb. 

At that important moment—at the critical 
instant of the attempt—the clatter of female 
voices was heard approaching the chamber. They 


;must have suddenly come round some passage 
and then I lingered for a few moments behind, | 


corner; for it was evident by the sound that they 
were close upon us before we had any warning 
of their advent. At this very minute Mr. Horne 
was somewhat embarrassed in his attempts, and 
was not fully in possession of his usual active 
powers of movement, nor of his usual presence 
of mind. He only looked for escape; and see- 
ing a door partly open he with difficulty retreat- 
ed through it, and I followed him. We found 
that we were in a small dressing-room; and as, 
by good luck, the door was defended by an inner 
bolt, my friend was able to protect himself. 

‘*¢' There shall be another siege, at any rate as 
stout as the last, before I surrender,” said he. 

As the ladies seemed inclined to linger in the 
room, it became a matter of importance that the 
above-named articles should fit, not only for or- 
nament but for use. It was very cold, and Mr. 
Horne was altogether unused to move in a High- 
land sphere of life. But alas, alas! General 
Chassé had not been nurtured in the classical 
retirement of Ollerton. The ungiving leather 
would stretch no point to accommodate the di- 
vine, though it had been willing to minister to 
the convenience of the soldier. Mr. Horne was 
vexed and chilled; and throwing the now hate- 
ful garments into a corner, and protecting him- 
self from the cold as best he might, by standing 
with his knees together and his body somewhat 
bent, so as to give the skirts of his coat an oppor- 
tunity of doing extra duty, he begged me to see 
if those jabbering females were not going to leave 
him in peace to recover his own property. I 
accordingly went to the door, and opening it to 
a small extent I peeped through. 

Who shall describe my horror at the sight which 
Ithen saw? The scene, which had hitherto been 
tinted with comic effect, was now becoming so 
decidedly tragic that I did not dare at once to 
acquaint my worthy pastor with that which was 
occurring—and, alas! had already occurred. 
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Five countrywomen of our own (it was easy | unkind cut. As I looked at her she whisked 
to know them by their dress and general aspect) | herself quickly round from one companion to the 
were standing in the middle of the room; and | other, triumphing in what she had done, and 
one of them, the centre of the group, the senior | ready to triumph further in what she was about 
harpy of the lot, a maiden lady—I could have | to do. I immediately conceived a deep hatred 
sworn to chat—wi ith a red nose, held in one hand | for that Queen of the Harpies. 
a huge pair of scissors, and in the other—the | ‘** Well, I suppose they can’t be wanted again,” 
already devoted goods of my most unfortunate | said the mother, rubbing her forehead. 
companion! Down from the waistband, through! ‘Oh dear no!” said she of the red nose. 
that goodly expanse, a fell gash had already gone | ‘They are relics!” 
through and through; and in useless, unbecom- | I thought to leap forth ; but for what purpose 
ing disorder the broadcloth fell pendant from her | should I have leaped? The accursed scissors 
arm on this side and on that. At that moment | had already done their work; and the symme- 
I confess that I had not the courage to speak to | try, nay, even the utility of the vestment was 
Mr. Horne—not even to look at him. | destroyed. 

I must describe that group. Of the figure} ‘‘ General Chassé wore a very good article— 
next to me I could only see the back. It wasa | I will say that for him,” continued the mother. 
broad back, done up in black silk not of thenew-| ‘‘Of course he did!” said the Queen Harpy. 
est. The whole figure, one may say, was dumpy. | ‘Why should he not, seeing that the country 
The black silk was not long, as dresses now are paid for it for him? Well, ladies, who’s for hav- 
worn, nor wide in its skirts. In every way it | ing a bit!” 
was shimpy, considering the breadth it had to | **Oh my! you won't go for to cut them up,” 
cover; and below the silk I saw the heels of two | said the stout back. 
thick shoes, and enough to swear by of two wool- ** Won’t 1?” said the scissors; and she im- 
en stockings. Above the silk was a red-and-blue | mediately made another incision. ‘* Who's for 
shawl; and above that a ponderous, elaborate | having a bit? Don’t all speak at once.’ 
brown bonnet, as to the materials of which I} ‘I should like a morsel for a pin-cushion,” 
should not wish to undergo an examination. | said flaxen-haired Miss No. 1, a young lady about 
Over and beyond this I could only see the backs | nineteen, actuated by a general affection for all 
of her two hands. They were held up as though | sword-bearing, fire-eating heroes. ‘‘I should 
in wonder at that which the red-nosed holder of | like to have something to make me think of the 
the scissors had dared to do. poor General !” 

Opposite to this lady, and with her face fully} Snip, snip went the scissors with professional 
turned to me, was a kindly -looking, fat, mother- | | Tapidity, and a round piece was extracted from 
ly woman, with light-colored hair, not in the | the back of the calf of the left leg. I shuddered 
best order. She was hot and scarlet with exer- | with horror; and so did the Rev. Augustus Horne 
cise, being perhaps too stout for the steep steps | with cold. 
of the fortress; and in one hand she held a hand-| ‘I hardly think it’s proper to cut them up,” 
kerchief, with which from time to time she wiped | said Miss No. 2. 
her brow. In the other hand she held one of | ‘Oh, isn’t it?” said the harpy. ‘‘ Then Ill 
the extremities of my friend’s property, feeling— | do what’ s improper!” and she got her finger and 
good, careful soul !—what was the texture of that | thumb well through: the holes in the scissors 
cloth. As she did so, I could sce a glance of | handles. As she spoke, resolution was plainly 
approbation pass across her warm features. I | marked on her brow. 
liked that lady’s face, in spite of her untidy hair, “Well, if they are to be cut up, I should cer- 














and felt that had she been alone my friend would 
not have been injured. 


On either side of her there stood a flaxen- | 


haired maiden, with long curls, large blue eyes, 
fresh red cheeks, an undefined lumpy nose, and 
large good-humored mouth. They were as like 
as two peas, 
er than the other; and there was no difficulty in 
discovering, at a moment’s glance, that they were 
the children of that overheated matron who was 
feeling the web of my friend’s cloth. 

But the principal figure was she who held 
the centre place in the group. She was tall and | 
thin, with fierce-looking eyes, rendered more | 
fierce by the spectacles which she wore; with a| 
red nose, as I have said before; and about her | 
an undescribable something w hich quite con- 
vinced me that she had never known—could 
never know—aught of the comforts of married 
life. It was she who held the scissors and the 
black garments. It was she who had given that | 
Vor. XX.—No. 117.—Aa 


only that one was half an inch tall- | 


tainly like a bit for a pen-wiper,” said No. 2. 
| No. 2 was a literary young lady with a period- 
ical correspondence, a journal, and an album. 
| Snip, snip went the scissors again, and the broad 
part of the upper right division afforded ample 
materials for a pen-wiper. 

Then the lady with the back, seeing that the 
| desecration of the article had been completed, 
plucked up heart of courage and put in her little 
request: ‘‘I think I might have a needle-case 
| out of it,” said she, “‘ just as a suvneer of the 
| poor General”—and a long fragment cut rapidly 

out of the waistband afforded her unqualified de- 

| light. 

Mamma, with the hot face and untidy hair, 
}eame next. ‘‘ Well, girls,” she said, ‘‘as you 
are all served, I don’t see why I’m to be left out. 
Perhaps, Miss Grogram”—she was an old maid, 

| you see—‘‘perhaps, Miss Grogram, you could 
| get me as much as would make a decent-sized 
reticule.” 
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There was not the slightest difficulty in doing 
this. The harpy in the centre again went to work, 
snip, snip, and extracting from that portion of 
the affairs which usually sustained the greater 
portion of Mr. Horne’s weight two large round 
pieces of cloth, presented them to the well-pleased 
matron. ‘The General knew well where to get 
a bit of good broadcloth, certainly,” said she, 
again feeling the pieces. 

*¢ And now for No. 1,” said she whom I so ab- 
solutely hated, ‘‘I think there is still enough for 
a pair of slippers. There’s nothing so nice for 
the house as good black-cloth slippers that are 
warm to the feet and don’t show the dirt.” And 


so saying, she spread out on the floor the lacer- | 


ated remainders. 

‘«There’s a nice bit there,” said young lady 
No. 2, poking at one of the pockets with the end 
of her parasol. 

“¢ Yes,” said the harpy, contemplating her plun- 
der. ‘‘ But I’m thinking whether I couldn’t get 
leggings as well. I always wear leggings in the 
thick of the winter.” And so she concluded her 
operations, and there was nothing left but 4 mel- 
ancholy skeleton of seams and buttons. 

All this having been achieved, they pocketed 
their plunder and prepared to depart. There 
are people who have a wonderful appetite for rel- 
ics. A stone with which Washington had bro- 
ken a window when a boy—with which he had 
done so or had not, for there is little difference ; 
a button that was on a coat of Napoleon’s or on 
that of.one of his lackeys; a bullet said to have 
been picked up at Waterloo or Bunker Hill; 
these, and such like things, are great treasures. 
And their most desirable characteristic is the 
ease with which they are attained. Any bullet 
or any button does the work. Faith alone is 
necessary. And now these ladies had made 
themselves happy and glorious with ‘‘ Relics” of 
General Chassé cut from the ill-used habiliments 
of an elderly English gentleman! 

They departed at last, and Mr. Horne, for 
once in an ill humor, followed me into the bed- 
room—here I must be excused if I draw a veil 
over his manly sorrow at discovering what fate 
had done for him. Remember what was his 
position! unclothed in the castle of Antwerp! 
The nearest suitable change for those which had 
been destroyed was locked up in his portmanteau 
at the Hotel de Belle Vue in Brussels! He had 
nothing left to him—literally nothing, in that 
Antwerp world. There was no other wretched 
being wandering then in that Dutch town so ut- 
terly denuded of the goods of life. For what is 
a man fit—for what can he be fit—when left in 
such a position? ‘There are some evils which 
seem utterly to crush a man; and if there be any 
misfortune to which a man may be allowed to 
succumb without imputation on his manliness, 
surely it is such as this. How was Mr. Horne 
to return to his hotel without incurring the dis- 
pleasure of the municipality? That was my first 
thought. 

He had a cloak, but it was at the inn; and I 
found that my friend was oppressed with a great 


horror at the idea of being left alone; so that I 
could not go in search of it. There is an old 
saying, that no man is a hero, to his valet de 
chambre—the reason doubtless being this: that 
it is customary for his valet to see the hero di- 
vested of those trappings in which so much of the 
heroic consists. Who reverences a clergyman 
without his gown, or a warrior without his sword 
and sabre-tasche? What would even Minerva 
be without her helmet ? 

I do not wish it to be understood that I no 
longer reverenced Mr. Horne because he was in 
an undress; but he himself certainly lost much 
of his composed, well-sustained dignity of de- 
meanor. He was fearful and querulous, cold, 
jand rather cross. When, forgetting his size, I 
| offered him my own, he thought that I was 

laughing at him. He began to be afraid that 
| the story would get abroad, and he then and 
| there exacted a promise that I would never tell 
it during his lifetime. I have kept my word; 
| but now my oid friend has been gathered to his 
| fathers, full of years. 

At last I got him to the hotel. It was long 
before he would leave the castle, cloaked though 
he was; not, indeed, till the shades of evening 
had dimmed the outlines of men and things, and 
made indistinct the outward garniture of those 
who passed to and fro in the streets. Then, 
wrapped in his cloak, Mr. Horne followed me 
along the quays and through the narrowest of the 

streets; and at length, without venturing to re- 
| cure the gaze of any onc in the hotel ceurt, he 
| made his way up to his own bedroom. 

Dinnerless and supperless he went to his couch. 
But when there he did consent to receive some 
consolation in the shape of mutton cutlets and 
fried potatoes, a savory omelet, and a bottle of 
claret. The mutton cutlets and fried potatoes 
at the Golden Fleece at Antwerp are—or were 
then, for I am speaking now of well-nigh thirty 
years since—remarkably good; the claret, also, 
was of the best; and so, by degrees, the look of 
despairing dismay passed from his face, and some 
scintillations of the old fire returned to his eyes. 

‘* | wonder whether they find themselves much 
happier for what they have got ?” said he. 

‘*A great deal happier,” said I. ‘‘ They'll 
boast of those things to all their friends at home, 
and we shall doubtless see some account of their 
success in the newspapers.” 

**It would be delightful to expose their blun- 
der—to show them up. Would it not, George? 
To turn the tables on them ?” 

** Yes,” said I, ‘*I should like to have the 
laugh against them.” 

‘**So would I, only that I should compromise 
myself by telling the story. It wouldn’t do at 
all to have the story told at Oxford with my 
name attached to it.” 

To this also I assented. To what would I not 
have assented in my anxiety to make him happy 
after his misery ? 

But all was not over yet. 





He was in bed now, 


but it was necessary that he should rise again on 
the morrow. At home, in England, what was 
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required might, perhaps, have been made during | 
the night; but here, among the slow Flemings, any thing less than his best on such an occasion. 
any such exertion would have been impossible. | And then he turned his back and went his way, 
Mr. Horne, moreover, had no desire to be trou- | muttering as he went something in Flemish, 
bled in his retirement by a tailor. which I believed to be an exclamation of aston- 
Now the landlord of the Golden Fleece was a | ishment that any man should, under any cir- 
very stout man—a very stout man indeed. Look- | cumstances, lose such an article. 
ing at him as he stood with his hands in his pock-| It was now getting late; so when I had taken 
ets at the portal of his own establishment, I could |a short stroll by myself, I went to bed without 
not but think that he was stouter even than Mr. | disturbing Mr. Horne again that night. On the 
Horne. But then he was certainly much short- | following morning I thought it best not to go to 
er, and the want of due proportion probably add- | him unless he sent for me; so I desired the boots 
ed to his unwieldy appearance. I walked round | to let him know that I had ordered breakfast 
him once or twice wishfully, measuring him in | in a private room, and that I would await him 
my eye, and thinking of what texture might be | there unless he wished to see me. He sent me 
the Sunday best of such a man. The clothes | word back to say that he would be with me very 
which he then had on were certainly not exactly | | shortly. 
suited to Mr. Horne’s tastes. | He did not keep me waiting above half an 
He saw that I was observing him, and appeared | | hour ; but I confess that that half-hour was not 
uneasy and offended. I had already ascertained | pleasantly spent. I feared that his temper would 


man’s 1s disposal. He could not think of offering 





that he spoke a little English. Of Flemish I 
knew literally nothing, and in French, with 
which probably he was also acquainted, I was 
by no means voluble. The business which I had 


| be tried in dressing, and that he would not be 
| able to eat his breakfast in a happy state of mind 


So that when I heard his heavy footstep advanc- 
| ing along the passage my heart did misgive me, 








to transact was intricate, and I required the use | and I felt that I was trembling. 
of my mother tongue. That step was certainly slower and more pon- 

It was intricate and delicate, and difficult | derous than usual. There was always a certain 
withal. I began by remarking on the weather, | dignity in the very sound of his movements, but 
but he did not take my remarks kindly. Iam | now this seemed to have been enhanced. To 
inclined to fancy that he thought I was desirous | judge merely by the step, one would have said 
of borrowing money from him. At any rate he | that a bishop was coming that way instead of a 
gave me no encouragement in my first advances. | prebendary. 

‘* Vat misfortune?” at last he asked, when I| And then he entered. In the upper half of 
had succeeded in making him understand that a | his august person no alteration was perceptible. 
gentleman up stairs required his assistance. | The hair was as regular and as graceful as ever, 

‘*He has lost these things,” and I took hold | the handkerchief as white, the coat as immacu- 
of my own garments. ‘It’s a long story, or I’d | late; but below his well-filled waistcoat a pair 
tell you how; but he has not a pair in the world | of red plush began to shine in unmitigated splen- 
till he get back to Brussels—unless you can | dor, and continued from thence down to within 
lend him one.” | an inch above his knee, nor, as it appeared, could 

‘* Lost hees br——— ?” and he opened his eyes | any pulling induce them to descend lower. Mr. 
wide, and looked at me with astonishment. | Horne always wore black silk stockings—at least 

“Yes, yes, exactly so,” said I, interrupting | so the world supposed—but it was now apparent 
him. “ Most astonishing thing, isn’t it? But that the world had been wrong in presuming 
it’s quite true.’ | him to be guilty of such extravagance. Those, 

‘*Vas hees money in de pocket?” asked my | lat any rate, which he exhibited on the present 
suspicious landlord. | occasion were more economical. They were silk 

‘No, no, no. It’s not so bad as that. His | to the calf, but thence upward they continued 
money is all right. I had the money luckily.” | their career in white cotton. These then fol- 

“Ah! dat is better. But he have lost hees | lowed the plush; first two snowy, full-sized pil- 





b = | lars of white, and then two jet columns of flossy 
‘Yes, yes.” Iwas now getting rather impa-' silk. Such was the appearance, on that well-re- 
tient. ‘‘There is no mistake about it. He has | membered morning, of the Reverend Augustus 


lost them as sure as you stand there.” And then 
I proceeded to explain that as the gentleman in | breakfast was prepared. 
question was very stout, and as he, the landlord, | I could see at a glance that a dark frown con- 
was stout also, he might assist us in this great | tracted his eyebrows, and that the compressed 
calamity by a loan from his own wardrobe. {muscles of his upper lip gave a strange degree 
When he found that the money was not in the | of austerity to his open face. He carried his 
pocket, and that his bill therefore would be paid, | head proudly on high, determined to be dignified 
he was not indisposed to be gracious. He would, | in spite of his misfortunes, and advanced two 
he said, desire his servant to take up what was | steps into the room without a remark, as though 
required to Mr. Horne’s chamber. I endeavored | to show that neither red plush nor black cloth 
to make him understand that a sombre color | could disarrange the equal poise of his mighty 
would be preferable; but he only answered that | mind. 
he would put the best that he had at the gentle-| And after all what are a man’s garments but 


| Horne, as he entered the room in which his 
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the outward husks in which the fruit is kept duly 
tempered from the wind ? 

“The rank is but the guinea stamp, 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 

And is not the tailor’s art as little worthy, as in- 
significant as that of the king who makes 

‘“*A marguis, duke, and a’ that?” 
Who would be content to think that his manly 
dignity depended on his coat and waistcoat, or 
his hold on the world’s esteem on any other gar- 
ment of usual wear? That no such weakness 
soiled his mind Mr. Horne was determined to 
prove; and thus he entered the room with meas- 
ured tread and stern, dignified demeanor. 

Having advanced two steps his eye caught 
mine. I do not know whether he was moved 
by some unconscious smile on my part—for in 
truth I endeavored to seem as indifferent as him- 
self to the nature of his dress—or whether he 
was invincibly tickled by some inward fancy of 
his own, but suddenly his advancing step ceased, 
a broad flash of comic humor spread itself over 
his features, he retreated with his back against 
the wall, and then burst out into an immoderate 
roar of loud laughter. 

And I—what else could I then do but laugh ? 
He laughed, and I laughed. He roared, and I 
roared. He lifted up his vast legs to view till 
the rays of the morning sun shone through the 
window on the bright hues which he displayed ; 
and he did not sit down to his breakfast till he 
had in every fantastic attitude shown off to the 
best advantage the red plush of which he had so 
recently become proud. 

An Antwerp private cabriolet on that day 
reached the yard of the Hotel de Belle Vue at 
about 4 p.m., and four waiters, in a frenzy of as- 
tonishment, saw the Reverend Augustus Horne 
descend from the vehicle and seek his chamber 
dressed in the garments which I have described ; 
but I am inclined to think that he has never 
since favored any of his friends with such a sight. 

It was on the next evening after this that I 
went out to drink tea with two maiden ladies, 
relatives of mine, who kept a seminary for En- 
glish girls at Brussels. The Misses Macmanus 
were very worthy women, and earned their bread 
in an upright, painstaking manner. I would not 
for worlds have passed through Brussels without 
paying them this compliment. They were, how- 
ever, perhaps a little dull, and I was aware that 
Tshould not probably meet in their drawing-room 
many of the fashionable inhabitants of the city. 
Mr. Horne had declined to accompany me; but 
in doing so he was good enough to express a 
warm admiration for the character of my worthy 
cousins. 

The elder Miss Macmanns, in her little note, 
had informed me that she would have the pleas- 
ure of introducing me to a few of my ‘‘ compat- 
riots.” I presumed she meant Englishmen; and 
as I was in the habit of meeting such every day 
of my life at home, I can not say that I was pe- 
culiarly elevated by the promise. When, how- 
ever, I entered the room, there was no English- 
man there—there was no man of any kind ; there 





were twelve ladies collected together with the 
view of making the evening pass agreeably to 
me, the single virile being among them all. I 
felt as though I were a sort of Mohammed in 
Paradise; but I certainly felt also that the Par- 
adise was none of my own choosing. 

In the centre of the amphitheatre which the 
ladies formed sat the two Misses Macmanus— 
there, at least, they sat when they had completed 
the process of shaking hands with me. To the 
left of them, making one wing of the semicircle, 
were arranged the five pupils by attending to 
whom the Misses Macmanus earned their living; 
and the other wing consisted of the five ladies 
who had furnished themselves with relics of Gen- 
eral Chassé. ‘They were my ‘‘ compatriots.” 

I was introduced to them ali, one after the 
other; but their names did not abide in my 
memory one moment. I was thinking too much 
of the singularity of the adventure, and could 
not attend to such minutie. That the red-nosed 
harpy was Miss Grogram, that I remembered— 
that, I may say, I never shall forget. But 
whether the motherly lady with the somewhat 
blowsy hair was Mrs. Jones, or Mrs. Green, or 
Mrs. Walker, I can not now say. The dumpy 
female with the broad back was always called 
Aunt Sally by the young ladies. 

Too much sugar spoils one’s tea; I think I 
have heard that even prosperity will cloy when 
it comes in overdoses ; and a school-boy has been 
known to be overdone with jam. I myself have 
always been peculiarly attached to ladies’ soci- 
ety, and have avoided bachelor parties as things 
execrable in their very nature. But on this 
special occasion I felt myself to be that school- 
boy—I was literally overdone with jam. My 
tea was all sugar, so that I could not drink it. 
I was one among twelve—what could I do or 
say? The proportion of alloy was too small to 
have any effect in changing the nature of the vir- 
gin silver, and the conversation became abso- 
lutely feminine. 

I must confess also that my previous experi- 
ence as to these compatriots of mine had not 
prejudiced me in their favor. I regarded them 
with—I am ashamed to say so, seeing that they 
were ladies—but almost with loathing. "When 
last I had seen them their occupation had re- 
minded me of some obscene feast, of harpies, or 
almost of ghouls. They had brought down to 
the verge of desperation the man whom of all 
men I most venerated. On these accounts I was 
inclined to be taciturn with reference to them— 
and then what could I have to say to the Misses 
Macmanus’s five pupils ? 

My cousins at first made an effort or two in 
my favor; but these efforts were fruitless. I 
soon died away into utter unrecognized insig- 
nificance; and the conversation, as I have before 
said, became feminine; and indeed that horrid 
Miss Grogram, who was, as it were, the princess 
of the ghouls, nearly monopolized the whole of 
it. Mamma Jones—we will call her Jones for 


the occasion—put in a word now and then, as 
did also the elder and more energetic Miss Mac- 
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manus. The dumpy lady with the broad back | 
ate tea-cake incessantly ; the two daughters look- | 
ed scornful, as though they were above their | 
company with reference to the five pupils; and | 
the five pupils themselves sat in a row with the | 
utmost propriety, each with her hands crossed 

on her lap before her. | 


Of what they were talking at last I became | 


utterly oblivious. -They had ignored me, going 
into realms of muslin, questions of maid serv- 


ants, female rights, and cheap under-clothing ; | 
My mind | 
had gone back to Mr. Horne and his garments. | 


T 


and I therefore had ignored them. 
While they spoke of their rights, I was thinking 
of his wrongs; when they mentioned the price 
of flannel, I thought of that of broadcloth. 

But of a sudden my attention was arrested. 


Miss Macmanus had said something of the black | 


silks of Antwerp, when Miss Grogram replied that 
she had just returned from that city, and had there 
enjoyed a great success. My cousin had again 
asked something about the black silks, thinking, 
no doubt, that Miss Grogram had achieved some 
bargain; but that lady had soon undeceived 
her. 

** Oh no,” said Miss Grogram, “it was at the 
castle. We got such beautiful relics of General 
Chassé! Didn’t we, Mrs. Jones?” 

** Indeed we did,” said Mrs. Jones, bringing 
out from beneath the skirts of her dress and os- 
tensibly displaying a large black bag. 

*¢ And I’ve got such a beautiful needle-case,” 
said the broad-back, displaying her prize. “I’ve 
been making it up all the morning.” And she 
handed over the article to Miss Macmanus. 

*¢ And only look at this duck of a pen-wiper,” 
simpered flaxen-hair No. 2. ‘*Only think of 
wiping one’s pens with relics of General Chassé!” 
and she handed it over to the other Miss Mac- 
manus. 

** And mine’s a pin-cushion,” said No. 1, ex- 
hibiting the trophy. 

** But that’s nothing to what I’ve got,” said 
Miss Grogram. ‘In the first place, there’s a 
pair of slippers—a beautiful pair—they’re not 
made up yet, of course; and then—” 


» 


The two Misses Macmanus and their five pu- | 


pils were sitting open-eared, open-eyed, and 
open-mouthed. How all these sombre-looking 
articles could be relics of General Chassé did 
not at first appear clear to them. 

‘What are they, Miss Grogram ?” said the 
elder Miss Macmanus, holding the needle-case in 


one hand and Mrs. Jones’s bag in the other. | 


Miss Macmanus was a strong-minded female, 
and I reverenced my cousin when I saw the de- 
cided way in which she intended to put down 
the greedy annoyance of Miss Grogram. 

‘They are relics.” 

‘But where do they come from, Miss Grog- 
ram ?” 

‘*Why, from the castle, to be sure—from 
General Chassé’s own rooms.” 

‘*Did any body sell them to you?” 

“ie.” 


“Or give them to you?” 


** Why, no—at least not exactly give.” 

“There they were, and she took ’em,” said 
the broad-back. 

Oh, what a look Miss Grogram gave her! 
‘*Took them! of course I took them. That is, 
you took them as much as I did. They were 
things that we found lying about.” 

‘* What things ?” asked Miss Macmanus, in a 
peculiarly strong-minded tone. 

Miss Grogram seemed to be for a moment si- 
lenced. I had been ignored, as I have said, and 
my existence forgotten; but now I observed that 
the eyes of the culprits were turned toward me— 
the eyes, that is, of four of them. Mrs. Jones 


| looked at me from beneath her fan ; the two girls 
| glanced at me furtively, and then their eyes fell to 


| the lowest flounces of their frocks ; Miss Grogram 
turned her spectacles right upon me, and I fan- 
cied that she nodded her head at me as a sort of 
answer to Miss Macmanus; the five pupils open- 
ed their mouths and eyes wider; but she of the 
broad back was nothing abashed. It would have 
been nothing to her had there been a dozen gen- 
tlemen in the room. ‘‘We just found a pair of 
| black .” The whole truth was told in the 
plainest possible language. 
| ‘Oh, Aunt Sally!” ‘* Aunt Sally, how can 
|you?” *‘* Hold your tongue, Aunt Sally!” 
| And then Miss Grogram just cut them up 
| with her scissors,” continued Aunt Sally, not a 
| whit abashed, ‘‘ and gave us each a bit, only she 
| took more than half for herself.” It was clear 
jto me that there had been some quarrel, some 
| delicious quarrel, between Aunt Sally and Miss 
|Grogram. Through the whole adventure I had 
rather respected Aunt Sally. ‘She took more 
|than half for herself,” continued Aunt Sally. 
| * She kept all the Ns 
| “Jemima,” said the elder Miss Macmanus, 
| interrupting the speaker, and addressing her sis- 
ter, ‘it is time, I think, for the young ladies to 
| retire. Will you be kind enough to see them to 
their ~ooms?” The five pupils thereupon rose 
from their seats and courtesied. They then left 
the room in file, the younger Miss Macmanus 
showing them the way. 

‘** But we haven’t done any harm, have we ?” 
}asked Mrs. Jones, with some tremulousness in 
| her voice. 
| Well, I don’t know,” said Miss Macmanus. 
| ‘* What I’m thinking of now is this—to whom, 

I wonder, did the garments properly belong? 
| Who had been the owner and wearer of them?” 
‘** Why, General Chassé, of course,” said Miss 
| Grogram. 
| ** They were the General’s,” repeated the two 

young ladies; blushing, however, as they alluded 
to the subject. 

| ‘¢ Well, we thought they were the General’s, 
|certainly; and a very excellent article they 
| were,” said Mrs. Jones. 

hen Perhaps they were the butler’s?” said Aunt 
| Sally. I certainly had not given her credit for 
| so much sarcasm. 

‘“‘Butler’s!” exclaimed Miss Grogram, with 
a toss of her head. 
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“Oh! Aunt Sally, Aunt Sally! how can| ‘‘ But how had it come to pass,” asked Miss 
you?” shrieked the two young ladies. Macmanus, “that the gentleman had—” 

**Oh laws!” ejaculated Mrs. Jones. ‘*T know nothing more about it, cousin,” said 

“*T don’t think that they could have belonged | I; ‘‘only it does seem that there is an odd co- 
to the butler,” said Miss Macmanus, with much | incidence.” 
authority, ‘‘ seeing that domestics in this coun-| Immediately after this I took my leave. I 
try are never clad in garments of that descrip-| saw that I had avenged my friend, and spread 
tion; so far my own observation enables me to dismay in the hearts of those who had injured 
speak with certainty. But it is equally sure that | him. I had learned in the course of the even- 
they were never the property of the General late- | ing at what hotel the five ladies were staying; 
ly in command at Antwerp. Generals, when | and in the course of the next morning I saun- 
they are in full dress, wear ornamental lace upon | tered into the hall, and finding one of the port- 
their—their regimentals; and when—” So ers alone, asked if they were still there. he 
much she said, and something more, which it | man told me that they had started by the earliest 
may be unnecessary that I should repeat; but | diligence. ‘ And,” said he, “if you are a friend 
such were her eloquence and logic that no doubt | of theirs, perhaps you will take charge of these 
would have been left on the mind of any impar- | things, which they have left behind them?” So 
tial hearer. If an argumentative speaker ever | saying, he pointed to a table at the back of the 
proved any thing, Miss Macmanus proved that | hall, on which were lying the black bag, the 
General Chassé had never been the wearer of the | black needle-case, the black pin-cushion, and the 
article in question. black pen-wiper. There was also a heap of frag- 

‘*But I know very well they were his!” said | ments of cloth, which I well knew had been in- 
Miss Grogram, who was not an impartial hearer. | tended by Miss Grogram for the comfort of her 
‘* Of course they were; whose else’s should they | feet and ankles. 
be?” I declined the commission, however. They 

‘I’m sure I hope they were his,” said one of | were no special friends of mine, I said; and I 
the young ladies, almost crying. left all the relics still lying on the little table in 

**T wish I'd never taken it,” said the other. | the back hall. 

‘Dear, dear, dear!” said Mrs. Jones. ‘Upon the whole, I am satisfied!” said the 

“*T'll give you my needle-case, Miss Grogram,” | Rev. Augustus Horne, when I told him the finale 
said Aunt Sally. of the story. 

I had sat hitherto silent during the whole 
scene, meditating how best I might confound the ” 
red-nosed harpy. Now, I thought, was the time THE ARABS IN SPAIN.* 
for me to strike in. ROM the contemporary barbarism of the na- 

**T really think, ladies, that there has been tive people of Europe, who could scarcely 
some mistake,” said I. be said to have emerged from the savage state, 

*¢ There has been no mistake at all, Sir!” said | unclean in person, benighted in mind, inhabiting 
Miss Grogram. huts in which it was a token of wealth if there 

**Perhaps not,” I answered, very mildly; |were bulrushes on the floor and straw “mats 
**very likely not. But some affair of a similar | against the wall, miserably fed on beans, vetch- 
nature was very much talked about in Antwerp | es, roots, and even the bark of trees, clad in gar- 
yesterday.” ments of untanned skin, or, at the best, in leather 

**Oh laws!” again ejaculated Mrs. Jones. —perennial in durability, but not conducive to 

*¢ The affair I allude to has been talked about a | personal purity--a state in which the pomp of 
good deal, certainly,” Icontinued. ‘‘ But perhaps | royalty was sufficiently and satisfactorily mani- 
it may be altogether a different circumstance.” | fested in the equipage of the sovereign, an ox- 

‘* And what may be the circumstance to which | cart drawn by not less than two yokes of cattle, 
you allude?” asked Miss Macmanus, in the same | quickened in their movements by the goads of pe- 
authoritative tone. destrian serfs whose legs were wrapped in wisps 

“T dare say it has nothing to do with these | of straw; from a people devout believers in all 
ladies,” said I; ‘*but a piece of cloth, of the na- | the wild fictions of shrine-miracles and preposter- 
ture they have described, was cut up in the Castle | ous relics; from the degradation of a base theol- 
of Antwerp on the day before yesterday. It be-| ogy, and from the disputes of ambitious ecclesi- 
longed toa gentleman who was visiting the place; | astics for power, it is pleasant to turn to the 
and I was given to understand that he is determ- | southwest corner of the continent, whence, un- 
ined to punish the people who have wronged | der auspices of a very different kind, the irradia- 








him.” tions of light were to break forth. The crescent 
“*Tt can’t be the same,” said Miss Grogram ; | in the west was soon to pass eastward to its full. 
but I could see that she was trembling. These were the circumstances of the Arab con- 


“*Oh laws! what will become of us?” said | quest of Spain. In that country the Arian creed 
Mrs. Jones. 





“You can all prove that I didn’t touch them, * Extract from A History of the Intellectual Develop- 
and that I warned her not,” said Aunt Sally. | ™@¢ &% Europe, by Joux Nene inf a P., 4 
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had been supplanted by the Orthodox, and the 
customary persecutions had set in. From the 
time of the Emperor Hadrian, who had trans- 
ported 50,000 Jewish families into Spain, that 
race had singularly increased, and, as might be 
expected, had received no mercy at the hands of 
the Orthodox. Ninety thousand individuals had 
recently suffered compulsory baptism, and so had 
been brought under the atrocious Catholic law, 
that whoever has been baptized shall be compelled 
to continue the observances of the Church. The 
Gothic monarchy was elective, and Roderic had 
succeeded to the throne, to the prejudice of the 
heirs of his predecessor. Though a very brave 
soldier, he was a luxurious and licentious man. 
It was the custom of the Goths to send their 
children to Toledo to be educated; and under 
these circumstances a young girl of extraordi- 
nary beauty, the daughter of Count Julian, Gov- 
ernor of Ceuta, in Africa, was residing there. 
King Roderic fell passionately in love with her, 
and, being unable to overcome her virtuous reso- 
lution by persuasion, gratified himself by vio- 
lence. ‘The girl found means to inform her 
father of what had occurred. ‘ By the living 
God!” exclaimed the Count, in a paroxysm of 
wrath, ‘‘I will be revenged!” But dissembling 
his rage, he crossed over into Spain, had an un- 
derstanding with Oppas, the Archbishop of To- 
ledo, and other disaffected ecclesiastics, and un- 
der specious pretenses lulled the suspicions of 
Roderic, and brought his daughter away. And 
now he opened communications with the Emir 
Musa, prevailing upon him to attempt the con- 
quest of the country, and offering that he him- 
self would lead the way. The conditions were 
settled between them, and the consent of the 
Calif to the expedition obtained. Tarik, a 
lieutenant of the Emir, was sent across the straits 
with the van of the army. He landed on the 
rock called in memory of his name Gibraltar, 
April, 711. In the battle that ensued, a part of 
Roderic’s troops, together with the Archbishop 
of Toledo, consummated their treasonable com- 
pact, and deserted to the Arabs; the rest were 
panic-stricken. In the rout Roderic himself was 
drowned in the waters of the Guadalquiver. 


Tarik now proceeded rapidly northward, and | 


was soon joined by his superior, the Emir Musa, 
who was not, perhaps, without jealousy at his 
success. As the Arab historians say, the Al- 
mighty delivered the idolators into their hand, 
and gave them one victory after another. As 
the towns successively fell, they left them in 
charge of the Jews, to whose revenge the con- 
quest was largely due, and who could be thor- 
oughly trusted; nor did they pause in their 
march until they had passed the French front- 
ier and reached the Rhone. It was the inten- 
tion of Musa to cross the European continent to 
Constantinople, subjugating the Frank, German, 
and Italian barbarians by the way. At this time 
it seemed impossible that France could escape 
the fate of Spain, and if she fell the threat of 


Musa would inevitably have come to pass, that | 


he would preach the Unity of God in the Vatican. 


But a quarrel had arisen between him and Tarik, 
who had been imprisoned and even scourged. 
The friends of the latter, however, did not fail 
him at the court of Damascus. An envoy from 
the Calif Alwalid appeared, ordering Musa to 
desist from his enterprise, to return to Syria and 
exonerate himself of the things laid to his charge. 
But Musa bribed the envoy to let him advance. 
Hereupon the angry Calif dispatched a second 
messenger, who, in face of the Moslems and 
Christians, audaciously arrested him at the head 
of his troops by the bridle of his horse. The 
conqueror of Spain was compelled to return; he 
was cast into prison, fined 200,000 pieces of gold, 
publicly whipped, and his life with difficulty 
jspared. As is related of Belisarius, Musa was 
| driven as a beggar to solicit charity, and the Sar- 
acen conqueror of Spain ended his days in grief 
and absolute want. 

These dissensions among the Arabs, far more 
than the sword of Charles Martel, prevented the 
Mohammedanization of France. Their histori- 
ans admit the great check received at the battle 
of Tours, in which Abderrahman was killed; 
they call that field the Place of the Martyrs; 
but their accounts by no means correspond to 
the relations of the Christian authors, who af- 
firm that 375,000 Mohammedans fell, but only 
fifteen hundred Christians. The defeat was not 
so disastrous but that in a few months they were 
able to resume their advance, and their progress 
was arrested only by renewed dissensions among 
themselves—dissensions not alone among the 
leaders in Spain, but also more serious ones of 
aspirants for the Califate in Asia. On the over- 
throw of the Gmmiade house, Abderrahraan, 
one of that family, escaped to Spain, which re- 
paid the patronage of its conquest by acknowl- 
edging him as its sovereign. He made Cordova 
the seat of his government. Neither he nor his 
| immediate successors took any other title but 
| that of Emir, out of respect to the Calif, who re- 
sided at Bagdad, the metropolis of Islam, though 
| they maintained a rivalry with him in the pat- 
|ronage of letters and science. Abderrahman 
| himself strengthened his power by an alliance 
| with Charlemagne. 

If it be true that the Arabs burned the library 
'of Alexandria, there was at that time danger 
that their fanaticism would lend itself to the 
Byzantine system ; but it was only for a moment 
| that the Califs fell into this evil policy. They 
very soon became distinguished patrons of learn- 
ing. It has been said that they overran the do- 
mains of science as quickly as they overran the 
| realms of their neighbors. It became customary 
for the first dignities of the state to be held by 
men distinguished for their erudition. Some of 
the maxims current show how much literature 
| was esteemed. ‘‘ The ink of the doctor is equal- 
ly valuable as the blood of the martyr.” ‘‘ Para- 
dise is as much for him who has rightly used the 
| pen as for him who has fallen by the sword.” 
| “ The world is sustained by four things only— 
the learning of the wise, the justice of the great, 
| the prayers of the good, and the valor of the 
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brave.” Within twenty-five years after the death 
of Mohammed, under Ali, the fourth Calif, the 
patronage of learning had become a settled prin- 
ciple of the Mohammedan system. Under the 
Califs of Bagdad this principle was thoroughly 
carried out. The cultivators of mathematics, 
astronomy, medicine, and general literature 
abounded in the court of Almansor, who invited 
all philosophers, offering them his protection 
whatever their religious opinions might be. His 
successor, Alraschid, is said never to have trav- 
eled without a retinue of a hundred learned men. 
This great sovereign issued an edict that no 
mosque should be built unless there was a school 
attached to it. It was he who confided the su- 
perintendence of his schools to the Nestorian 
Masué. His successor, Almaimon, was brought 
up among Greek and Persian mathematicians, 
philosophers, and physicians. They continued 
his associates all his life. By these sovereigns 
the establishment of libraries was incessantly 
prosecuted, and the collection and copying of 
manuscripts properly organized. In all the great 
cities schools abounded; in Alexandria there 
were not less than twenty. As might be ex- 
pected, this could not take place without excit- 
ing the indignation of the old fanatical party, 
who not only remonstrated with Almaimon, but 
threatened him with the vengeance of God for 
thus disturbing the faith of the people. How- 
ever, what had thus been commenced as a mat- 
ter of profound policy soon grew into a habit, 
and it was observed that whenever an Emir man- 
aged to make himself independent, he forthwith 
opened academies. 

The Arabs furnish a striking #lustration of 
the successive phases of national life. They first 
come before us as fetich worshipers, having their 
age of credulity, their object of superstition being 
the black stone in the temple at Mecca. They 
pass through an age of inquiry, rendering possi- 
ble the advent of Mohammed. Then follows 
their age of faith, the blind fanaticism of which 
quickly led them to overspread all adjoining 
countries ; and at last comes their period of ma- 
turity, their age ofreason. The striking feature 
of their movement is the quickness with which 
they passed through these successive phases, and 
the intensity of their national life. 

This singular rapidity of national life was fa- 


vored by very obvious circumstances. The long | 
and desolating wars between Heraclius and 

Chosroes had altogether destroyed the mercan- | 
tile relations of the Roman and Persian empires, | 


and had thrown the entire Oriental and African 


pearance. The first we hear in his history are 
the journeys he has made as the factor of the 
wealthy Cadijah. In these expeditions with the 


caravans to Damascus and other Syrian cities, he | 
was brought in contact with Jews and men of | 
affairs, who from the nature of their pursuits | 
were of more enlarged views *than mere Arab | 





As to the rapid success, its causes are in like 
manner so plain as to take away all surprise. 
It is no wonder that in fifty years, as Abder- 
rahman wrote to the Calif, not only had the 
tribute from the entire north of Africa ceased, 
through the population having become altogether 
Mohammedan, but that the Moors boasted an 
Arab descent as their greatest glory. For be- 
sides the sectarian animosities on which I have 
dwelt, as facilitating the first conquest of the 
Christians, and the dreadful shock that had been 
given by the capture of the Holy City, Jerusa- 
lem, the insulting and burning the sepulchre of 
Our Saviour, and the carrying away of his cross 
as a trophy by the Persians, there were other 
very powerful causes. For many years the taxa- 
tion imposed by the Emperors of Constantinople 
on their subjects in Asia and Africa had been 
not only excessive and extortionate but likewise 
complicated. This the Califs replaced by a 
simple, well-defined tribute, of far less amount. 
Thus, in the case of Cyprus, the sum paid to the 
Calif was only half of what it had been to the 
Emperor, and indeed the lower orders were never 
made to feel the bitterness of conquest, the blows 
fell on the ecclesiastics not on the population, 
and between them there was but little sympathy. 
In the eyes of the ignorant nations the prestige 
of the patriarchs and bishops was utterly de- 
stroyed, by their detected helplessness to prevent 
the capture and insult of the sacred places. On 
the payment of a trifling sum the conqueror guar- 
anteed to the Christian and the Jew absolute 
security for their worship. An equivalent was 
given fora price. Religious freedom was bought 
with money. Numerous instances might be 
given of the scrupulous integrity with which the 
Arab commanders complied with their part of 
the contract. The example set by Omar on the 
steps of the Church of the Resurrection was fol- 
lowed by Moawiyah, who actually rebuilt the 
church of Edessa for his Christian subjects; and 
by Abdalmalik, who, when he had commenced 
converting that of Damascus into a mosque, 
forthwith desisted on finding that the Christians 
were entitled to it by the terms of the capitula- 
tion. If these things were done in the first fer- 
vor of victory, the principles on which they de- 
pended were all the more powerful after the 
Arabs had become tinctured with Nestorian and 
Jewish influences, and were a learned nation. 
It is related of Ali, the son-in-law of Mohammed, 
and the fourth successor in the Califate, that he 
gave himself up to letters. Among his sayings 


| are recorded such as these: ‘‘ Eminence in science 
trade into the hands of the Arabs. As a mer-, 
chant, Mohammed himself makes his first 2p-| 


? 


is the highest of honors;” ‘‘ He dies not who 
gives life to learning ;” ‘‘ The greatest ornament 


| of a man is erudition.” When the sovereign 


felt and expressed such sentiments it was impos- 
sible but that a liberal policy should prevail. 
Besides these there were other incentives not 
less powerful. ‘To one whose faith sat lightly 
upon him, or who valued it less than the tribute 
to be paid, it only required the repetition of a 


chieftains or the petty tradesmen of Arab towns. | short sentence acknowledging the unity of God 
Through such agency the first impetus was given. | and the divine mission of the Prophet, and he 
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forthwith became, though a captive or a slave, 
the equal and friend of his conqueror. Doubt- 
less many thousands were under these cireum- 
stances carried away. As respects the female 
sex, the Arab system was very far from being 
oppressive; some have even asserted that ‘‘ the 
Christian women found in the seraglios a de- 
lightful retreat.” But above all, polygamy acted 
most effectually in consojidating the conquests ; 
the large families that were raised—some are 
mentioned of more than one hundred and eighty 
children—compressed into the course of a few 


. | 
years events that would otherwise have taken 


many generations for their accomplishment. 
These children gloried in their Arab descent, 
and being taught to speak the language of their 
conquering fathers, became to all intents and 
purposes Arabs. This diffusion of the language 
was sometimes expedited by the edicts of the 
Califs; thus Alwalid I. prohibited the use of 
Greek, directing the Arabic to be employed in 
its stead. 

If thus without difficulty we recognize the 
causes which led to the rapid diffusion of the 
Arab power, we also without difficulty recognize 
those which led to its check and eventual disso- 
lution. Arab conquest implied, from the scale 
on which it was pursued, the forthgoing of the 
whole nation. It could only be accomplished, 
and in a temporary manner sustained, by an ex- 
cessive and incessant drain of the native Arab 
population. That immobility, or, at the best, 
slow progress, the nation had for so many ages 
displayed, was at an end, society was moved to 
its foundations, a fanatical delirium possessed it, 
the greatest and boldest enterprises were entered 
upon without hesitation, the wildest hopes or 
passions of men might be speedily gratified, 


wealth and beauty were the tangible rewards of | 


valor in this life, to say nothing of Paradise in 
the next. But such an outrush of a nation in 
all directions implied the quick growth of diverse 
interests and opposing policies. The necessary 
consequence of the Arab system was subdivision 
and breaking up. The circumstances of its 
growth rendered it certain that a decomposition 
would take place in the political, and not, as has 
been in the case of the ecclesiastical Roman sys- 
tem, in the theological direction. All this is 
illustrated both in the earlier and later Saracenic 
history. Their intestine divisions and quarrels 


checked the advance of the Arabs in the south ' 


of France; it was similar divisions and quarrels 
which led to their expulsion from Spain. The 
political decomposition went on until there were 
almost as many independent sovereignties as 
towns—Cordova, Toledo, Seville, Jaen, Granada, 
and many other places, were examples. In the 
rivalries and petty oppositions necessarily arising 
the African connections were not cultivated, and 
when the time of trial came no reliance could be 
placed on that country. 

War makes a people run through its phases 
of existence fast. It would have taken the 
Arabs many thousand years to have advanced, 
intellectually, as far as they did in a single cen- 


| tury, had they, as a nation, remained in profound 
|}peace. They did not so much shake off that 
| dead weight which clogs the movement of a na- 
|tion—its inert mass of common people; they 
converted that mass into a living force. Na- 
tional progress is the sum of individual progress ; 
' national immobility the result of individual qui- 
lescence. Arabian life was run through with ra- 
| pidity, because an unrestrained career was open- 
ed to.every man; and yet, quick as the move- 
|ment was, it manifested all those unavoidable 
| phases through which, whether its motion be 
swift or slow, humanity must unavoidably pass. 
Scarcely had the Arabs become firmly settled 
jin Spain before they commenced a brilliant ca- 
;reer. Adopting what had now become the es- 
tablished policy of the Commanders of the Faith- 
ful in Asia, the Califs of Cordova distinguished 
themselves as patrons of learning, and set an 
example of refinement strongly contrasting with 
the condition of the native European princes. 
Cordova, under their administration, at its high- 
est point of prosperity, boasted of more than two 
hundred thousand houses, and more than a mill- 
ion of inhabitants. After sunset a man might 
walk through it in a straight line for ten miles 
by the light of the public lamps. Seven hundred 
years after this time there was not so much as 
one public lamp in London. Its streets were 
solidly paved. In Paris, centuries subsequent- 
ly, whoever stepped over his threshold on a rainy 
day stepped up to his ankles in mud. Other cit- 
ies, as Granada, Seville, Toledo, considered them- 
selves rivals of Cordova. The palaces of the 
Califs were decorated with inconceivable luxury. 
Those sovereigns might well look down with su- 
percilious contempt on the dwellings of the rulers 
| of Germany, France, and England, which were 
scarce better than stables—chimneyless, window- 
less, and with a hole in the roof for the smoke 
to escape, like the wigwams of certain Indians. 
The Spanish Mohammedans had brought with 
therr all the luxuries and all the prodigalities of 
| Asia. Their residences stood forth against the 
clear blue sky, or were embosomed in woods; 
they had polished marble balconies overhanging 
orange-gardens, courts with cascades of water, 
shadowy retreats provocative of slumber in the 
heat of the day, retiring rooms vaulted with 
stained glass, speckled with gold, over which 
streams of water were made to gush; the floors 
and walls were of exquisite mosaic; here, a 
fountain of quicksilver shot up in a glistening 
spray, the glittering particles falling with a tran- 
quil sound like fairy bells; there, apartments 
into which cool air was drawn from flower-gar- 
dens, in summer, by means of ventilating tow- 
ers, and in the winter through earthen pipes, or 
caleducts, embedded in the walls; the hypocaust 
in the vaults below breathing forth volumes of 
warm and perfumed air through these hidden 
passages. The walls were not covered with 
wainscot, but adorned with arabesques, and 
paintings of agricultural scenes and views of 
Paradise. From ihe ceilings, corniced with 
fretted gold, vast chandeliers depended; it is 
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said that one was so large that it contained 1084 

lamps. Clusters of frail marble columns sur- 

prised the beholder with the vast weights they | 
bore. In the boudoirs of the sultanas they were | 
sometimes of verd antique, and incrusted with | 
lapis lazuli. The furniture was of sandal and 
citron wood, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, ivory, 
silver, or relieved with gold and precious mala- 
chite. In orderly confusion were arranged vases 
of rock crystal, Chinese porcelains, and tables of | 
exquisite mosaic. The winter apartments were | 
hung with rich tapestry ; the floors were cov ered | 
with embroidered Persian carpets. Pillows and | 
couches, of elegant forms, were scattered about | 
the rooms, which were perfumed with frankin- 
cense. It was the intention of the Saracen ar- 
chitects, by excluding the view of the external 
landscape, to concentrate attention on his work ; 
and since the representation of the human form | 
was religiously forbidden, and that source of dec- 
oration denied, his imagination ran riot with 
the complicated arabesques he introduced, and 
sought every opportunity of replacing the pro- | 
hibited works of art by the trophies and rarities 
of the garden. It was for this reason that the | 
Arabs never produced artists; religion turned 

them from the beautiful, and made them soldiers, 

philosophers, and men of affairs. Splendid fiow- | 
ers and rare exotics ornamented the court-yards, 
and even the inner chambers. Great care was | 
taken to make due provision for the cleanliness, | 
occupation, and amusement of the inmates. 


| miracles of the loom; 
| work, with which they ministered to the female 


No nation has ever excelled the Spanish 
Arabs in the beauty and costliness of their 
pleasure-gardens. To them, also, we owe the 
introduction of very many of our most valuable 
cultivated fruits, such as the peach. Retaining 


| the love of their ancestors for the cooling effect 


of water in a hot climate, they spared no pains 
in the superfluity of fountains, hydraulic works, 


and artificial lakes in which fish were raised for 


| the table. In such a lake, attached to the pal- 
ace of Cordova, many loaves were cast each day 
to feed the fish. ‘There were also menageries of 
foreign animale ayviaries of rare birds; manu- 
factories in which skilled workmen, obtained 
from foreign countries, displayed their art in 
textures of silk, cotton, linen, and in all the 
in jewelry and filagree 


pride of the sultanas and concubines. Under 
the shade of cypresses cascades disappeared ; 
among flowering shrubs there were winding 
walks, bowers of roses, seats cut out of the rock, 
and crypt-like grottoes hewn in the living stone. 


| Newhere was ornamental gardening better un- 


derstood, for not only did the artist try to please 
the eye as it wandered over the pleasant grada- 


| tion of vegetable color and form—he also boast- 


ed his success in the gratification of the sense of 
smell by the studied succession of perfumes from 
beds of flowers. 

To these Saracens we are indebted for many 
of our personal comforts. Religiously cleanly, 


Through pipes of metal, water, both warm and | it was not possible for them to clothe according 
cold, to suit the season of the year, was deliver- to the fashion of the natives of Europe, i in a gar- 
ed into baths of marble; in niches where the | ment unchanged till it dropped to pieces of itself, 
current of air could be artificially directed hung | a loathsome mass of vermin, stench, and rags. 
dripping aleazzaras. There were whispering-| No Arab, who had been a minister of state, or 
galleries for the amusement of the women; laby- | the associate or antagonist of a sovereign, would 
rinths and marble play-courts for the children; | have offered such a spectacle as the corpse of 


for the master himself, grand libraries. The | 
Calif Alhakam’s was so large that the catalogue | 
alone filled forty volumes. He had also apart. | 
ments for the transcribing, binding, and orna-| 
menting of books. A taste for calligraphy and | 
the possession of splendidly-illuminated manu- 
scripts seems to have anticipated in the Califs, 
both of Asia and Spain, the taste for statuary | 
and paintings among the later Popes of Rome. 
Such were the palace and gardens of Zehra, | 
in which Abderrahman III. honored his favorite | 
sultana. The edifice had 1200 columns of | 
Greek, Italian, Spanish, and African marble; 
its hall of audience was incrusted with gold and | 
pearls, Through the long corridors of its se 
raglio black eunuchs silently glided. The ladies | 
of the harem, both wives and concubines, were | 
of inconceivable beauty. To that establishment | | 
alone 6300 persons were attached. The body- | 
guard of the sovereign was composed of 12, 000 
horsemen, whose cimeters and belts were studded 
with gold. This was that Abderrahman who, 
after a glorious reign of fifty years, sat down to 
count the number of days of unalloyed happiness 
he had experienced, and could only enumerate 
fourteen. ‘‘O man!” exclaimed the plaintive 
Calif, ‘‘ put not thy trust in this present world.” 








Thomas a Becket when his haircloth shirt was 
removed. They taught us the use of the often 
changed and often washed under-garment of 
linen or cotton, which still passes among ladies 
under its old Arabic name, But to cleanliness 
| they were not unvvilling to add ornament. LEs- 
| pecially among women of the higher classes was 
the love of finery a passion. Their outer gar- 
ments were often of silk, embroidered and decora- 
ted with gems and woven gold. So fond were 
the Moorish women of gay colors, and the lustre 
of chrysolites, hyacinths, emeralds, and sap- 


| phires, that it was quaintly said that the interior 


of any public building, in which they were per- 
mitted to appear, looked like a fiower-meadow 
in the spring besprinkled with rain. 

In the midst of all this luxury, which can not 
be looked upon by the historian with disdain, 
since in the end it produced a most important 
result in the south of France, the Spanish Califs, 
emulating the example of their Asiatic compeers, 
and in this strongly contrasting with the Popes 
of Rome, were not only the patrons but the per- 
sonal cultivators of all the branches of human 
learning. One of them was himself the author 
of a work on Polite literature in not less than 
fifty volumes, another wrote a treatise on Alge- 
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bra. When Zaryab the musician came from 
the East to Spain, the Calif Abderrahman rode 
forth to meet him in honor. The college of 
music in Cordova was sustained by ample gov- 
ernment patronage, and is said to have produced 
many illustrious professors. 

The Arabs never translated into their own 
tongue the great Greek poets, though they so 
sedulously collected and translated the Greek 
philosophers. Their religious sentiments and 
sedate character caused them to abominate the 
lewdness of our clesc:cal mythology, and to de- 
nounce indignantly any connection between the 
licentious, impure Olympian Jove and the Most 
High God as an insufferable and unpardonable 
blasphemy. Haroun Alraschid had gratified 
his curiosity by causing Homer to be translated 
into Syriac, but he did not adventure on render- 
ing the great epics into Arabic. Notwithstand- 
ing this aversion to our graceful but not unob- 
jectionable ancient poetry, among them origin- 
ated the Tensons or poetic disputations, carried 
afterward to perfection among the Troubadours ; 
from them also the Provencals learned to employ 
jongleurs. Across the Pyrenees literary, philo- 
sophical, and military adventurers were perpetu- 
ally passing; and thus the luxury, the taste, 
and, above all, the chivalrous gallantry and ele- 
gant courtesies of Moorish society, found their 
way from Granada and Cordova to Provence 
and Languedoc. The French and German and 
English nobles imbibed the Arab admiration for 
the horse; they learned to pride themselves on 
skillful riding. Hunting and falconfy became 
their fashionable pastimes ; they tried to emulate 
that Arab skill which had produced the celebrated 
breed of Andalusian horses. It was an age of 
grandeur and gallantry, the pastimes were tilts 
and tournaments ; the refined society of Cordova 
prided itself in its politeness. A gay contagion 
also spread from the beautiful Moorish miscreants 
to their sisters beyond the mountains; the South 
of France was full of the witcheries of female 
fascinations, and of dancing to the lute and 
mandolin. Even in Italy and Sicily the love- 
song became the favorite composition, and out 
of these genial but not orthodox beginnings, the 
polite literature of modern Europe arose: The 
pleasant epidemic spread by degrees along every 
hill-side and valley. In monasteries, voices that 
had been vowed to celibacy, might be heard 
earoling stanzas of which St. Jerome would 
hardly have approved; there was many a juicy 
Abbot, who could troll forth in jocund strains, 
like those of the merry sinners of Malaga and 
Xeres, the charms of women and wine, though 
one was forbidden to the Moslem and one to the 
monk. ‘The sedate gray beards of Cordova had 
already applied to the supreme judge to have the 
songs of the Spanish Jew, Abraham Ibn Sahal, 
prohibited, for there was not a youth nor woman 
nor child in the city, who could not repeat them 
by heart. Their immoral tendency was a public 
scandal. The light gayety of Spain was reflected 
in the coarser habits of the northern countries. 
It was an Archdeacon of Oxford who sung, 


“* Mihi sit propositum in taberna mori, 
Vinum sit appositum morientis ori, 
Ut dicant, cum venerint angelorum chori; 
*Deus sit propitius huic potatori,’” etc. 


Even as early as the tenth century persons 
having a taste for learning, and for elegant 
amenities, found their way into Spain from all 
adjoining countries—a practice in subsequent 
years still more indulged in, when it became il- 
lustrated by the brilliant success of Gerbert, who 
passed from the infidel University of Cordova to 
the Papacy of Rome. 

The Califs of the West carried out the precepts 
of Ali, the fourth successor of Mohammed, in 
the patronage of literature. They established 
libraries in all their chief towns; it is said that 
not less than seventy were in existence. To 
every mosque was attached a public school, in 
which the children of the poor were taught to 
read and write, and instructed in the precepts 
of the Koran. For those in easier circumstances 
there were academies usually arranged in twenty- 
five or thirty apartments, each calculated for ac- 
commodating four students; the academy being 
presided over by arector. In Cordova, Granada, 
and other great cities, there were Universities 
frequently under the superintendence of Jews; 
the Mohammedan maxim being that the real 
learning of a man is of vastly more public im- 
portance than any particular religious opinions 
he may entertain. In this they followed the ex- 
ample of the Asiatic Calif, Haroun Alraschid, 
who actually conferred the superintendence of 
his schools on John Ibn Masué, a Nestorian 
Christian. 'The Mohammedan liberality was in 
striking contrast with the intolerance of Europe. 
Indeed it may be doubted whether at this mo- 
ment any European nation is sufficiently ad- 
vanced to follow such an example. In the Uni- 
versities the professors of polite literature guve 
lectures upon Arabic classical works; others 
taught rhetoric, or composition, or mathematics, 
or astronomy, or other sciences. From these 
institutions many of the practices observed in 
our colleges were derived. They held Com- 
mencements as we do, in which poems were read 
and orations delivered in presence of the public. 
They had also, in addition to these schools of 
general learning, professional ones, particularly 
for medicine. 

With a pride perhaps not altogether inexcusa- 
ble, the Arabians boasted of their language as 
being the most perfect spoken by man. Moham- 
med himself, when challenged to produce a mir- 
acle in proof of the authenticity of his mission, 
uniformly pointed to the composition of the Ko- 
ran, its unapproachable excellence vindicating its 
inspiration. ‘The orthodox Moslems—the Mos- 
lems are those who are submissively resigned to 
the Divine will—are wont to assert that every 
page of that book is indeed a conspicuous mira- 
cle. Itis not then surprising that, in the Ara- 
bian schools, great attention was paid to the 
study of language, and that so many celebrated 
grammarians were produced. By these scholars 








dictionaries, similar to those now in use, were 
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composed; their copiousness is indicated by the | brought in contact with men of affairs, soldiers 
circumstance that one of them consisted of sixty | of fortune, statesmen, and became imbued with 
volumes, the definition of each word being illus- | much of their practical spirit; and hence the 
trated or sustained by quotations from Arab au- | singularly romantic character which the biogra- 
thors of acknowledged repute. ‘They had also | phies of many of these men display, wonderful 
lexicons of Greek, Latin, Hebrew; and cyclope-| turns of prosperity, cruel necessitudes, violent 
dias such as the Historical Dictionary of Sciences | deaths. The scope of their literary labors offers 
of Mohammed Ibn Abdallah, of Granada. In | a subject well worthy of meditation ; it contrasts 
their highest civilization and luxury they did not | with the contemporary ignorance of Europe. 


forget the amusements of their forefathers—list- 


Some wrote on Chronology ; some on Numismat- 


ening to the tale-teller, who never failed to obtain | ics; some, now that military eloquence had be- 


| 


an audience in the midst of Arab tents. Around | come objectless, wrote on pulpit oratory; some 
the evening fires in Spain the wandering literati | on agriculture and its allied branches, as the art 
exercised their wonderful powers of Oriental in- | of irrigation. Not one of the purely mathemat- 
vention, edifying the eager listeners by such nar- | ical, or mixed, or practical sciences was omitted. 


rations as those that have descended to us in the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 


Our obligations to the Spanish Moors in the 


The more | arts of life are even more marked than in the 


sober and higher efforts of the educated were, | higher branches of science, perhaps only because 
of course, directed to pulpit eloquence, in con-| our ancestors were better prepared to take ad- 


formity to the example of all the great Orient- 
al Califs, and sanctified by the practice of the 
Prophet himself. Their poetical productions 
embraced all the modern minor forms—satires, 
odes, elegies, etc.; but they never produced any 
work in the higher walks of poesy, no epic, no 
tragedy. Perhaps this was due to their false 
fashion of valuing the mechanical execution of a 
work. They were the authors and introducers 
of rhyme; and such was the luxuriance and 
abundance of their language, that in some of 
their longest poems the same rhyme is said to 
have been used alternately from the beginning to 


popularly prized, it may be supposed that the 
conception and spirit would be indifferent. Even 
among the Spanish women there were not a few 
who, like Velada, Ayesha, Labana, Algasania, 
achieved reputation in these compositions ; and 
some of them were daughters of Califs. And 
this is the more interesting to us, since it was 
from the Provencal poetry, the direct descendant 
of these efforts, that European literature arose. 
Sonnets and romances at last displaced the grim- 
ly-orthodox productions of the wearisome and 
ignorant Fathers of the Church. 

If fiction was prized among the Spanish Arabs, 
history was held in not less esteem. Every Calif 
had his own historian. The instincts of the race 
are perpetually peeping out; not only were there 
historians of the commanders of the Faithful, but 
also of celebrated horses and illustrious camels. 
In connection with history statistics were cul- 
tivated, this having been, it may be said, a ne- 
cessary study from the first enforced on the Sar- 
acen officers in their assessment of tribute on 
conquered misbelievers, and subsequently con- 
tinued as an object of taste. It was, doubtless, 
a similar necessity arising from their position 
that stamped such a singular practical aspect on 
the science of the Arabs generally. Many of 
their learned men were travelers and voyagers, 
constantly moving about for the acquisition or 
diffusion of knowledge, their acquirements being 
@ passport to them wherever they went, and a 
sufficient introduction to any of the African or 
Asiatic courts. They were thus continually 





vantage of things connected with daily affairs. 
They set an example of skillful agriculture, the 
practice of which was regulated by a code of laws. 
Not only did they attend to the cultivation of 
plants, introducing very many new ones; they 
likewise paid great attention to the breeding of 
cattle, especially sheep and the horse. To them 
we owe the introduction of the great products, 
rice, sugar, cotton, and also, as we have previ- 
ously observed, nearly all the fine garden and or- 
chard fruits, together with many less important 
plants, as spinach and saffron. To them Spain 


| owes the culture of silk; they gave to Xeres and 
the end. Where such mechanical triumphs are | 


Malaga their celebrity for making wine. They 


| introduced the Egyptian system of irrigation by 


flood-gates, wheels, and pumps. They also pro- 
moted many important branches of industry, im- 
proved the manufacture of textile fabrics, earth- 
enware, iron, steel; the Toledo sword-blades 
were every where prized for their temper. The 
Arabs, on their expulsion from Spain, carried 
the manufacture of leather, in which they were 
acknowledged to excel, to Morocco, from which 
city the leather itself has now taken its name. 
They also introduced inventions of a more omin- 
ous kind, gunpowder and artillery. The cannon 
they used appeared to have been made of wrought 
iron. But perhaps they more than compensated 
for these evil contrivances by the introduction of 
the mariner’s compass. 

The mention of the mariner’s compass might 
lead us correctly to infer that the Spanish Arabs 
were interested in commercial pursuits—a con- 
clusion to which we should also come when we 
consider the revenue of some of their califs. That 
of Abderrahman III. is stated at five and a half 
millions sterling—a vast sum if considered by its 
modern equivalent, and far more than could pos- 
sibly be raised by taxes on the produce of the 
soil. It probably exceeded the entire revenue 
of all the sovereigns of Christendom taken togeth- 
er. From Barcelona and other ports an immense 
trade with the Levant was maintained, but it 
was mainly in the hands of the Jews, who, from 
the first invasion of Spain by Musa, had ever 
been the firm allies and collaborators of the Arabs. 
Together they had participated in the dangers of 
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the invasion; together they had shared its bound- | large barrel, for instance, with the head knocked 
less success; together they had held in irreverent | out to give him air, as they do with young toma- 
derision, nay, even in contempt, the woman-wor- | toes and pie-plants till they arrive at an age 









shipers and polytheistic savages beyond the Pyr- | 
enees, as they mirthfully called those whose long- 
delayed vengeance they were in the end to feel; | 
together they were expelled. Against such Jews | 
as lingered behind the hideous persecutions of 

the Inquisition were directed. But in the days | 
of their prosperity they maintained a merchant | 
marine of more than a thousand ships. They} 
had factories and consuls on the Tanais. With} 
Constantinople alone they maintained a vast | 
trade; it ramified from the Black Sea and East | 
Mediterranean far into the interior of Asia; it | 
reached the ports of India and China, and ex- | 
tended along the African coast as far as Mada- | 
gascar. Even in these commercial affairs the | 
singular genius of the Jew and Arab shine forth. 
In the midst of the tenth century, when Europe 
was about in the same condition that Caffraria is 
now, enlightened Moors, like Abul Cassem, were 
writing treatises on the principles of trade and 
commerce. As on so many other occasions, on 
these affairs they have left their traces. The 
smallest weight they used in trade was the grain 
of barley, four of which were equal to one sweet 
pea, called in Arabic, carat. We still use the 
grain as our unit of weight, and still speak of 
gold as being so many carats fine. 

Such were the califs of the West; such their 
splendor, their luxury, their knowledge; such 
some of the obligations we are under to them— 
obligations which Christian Europe, with singu- 
lar insincerity, has ever been fain to hide. The | 
cry against the misbeliever has long outlived the 
Crusades. Considering the enchanting country 
over which they ruled, it was not without reason | 
that they caused to be engraven on the public 
seal, ‘‘ The Servant of the Merciful rests content- | 
ed in the decrees of God.” What more, indeed, 
could Paradise give them? But considering 
also the evil end of all this happiness and pomp, 
this learning, liberality, and wealth, we may well | 
appreciate the solemn truth which these mon- 
archs, in their day of pride and power, grandly 
wrote in the beautiful mosaics on their palace 
walls, an ever-recurring monition to him who 
owes dominion to the sword, ‘‘ There is no con- 
queror but God.” 











LITTLE BROTHER. 
IN THREE PARTS.—I. A BOY TOO MUCH. 


T was of no use to tell Kate that Augustus— | 
of the same surname, and aged seven years— 
was a sweet little fellow. He ought to be, con- 
sidering the number of paper-bags, labeled 
‘*Stewart’s Assorted Candies,” he consumed per | 
week. Of as little use to say he was a child: | 
there were some children who didn’t put news- 
papers on the strings of their sister’s piano, and 
play it was a banjo. Oh! he would outgrow 
it, would he? Then, why wasn’t he sent away 
somewhere till he did? Or put into something, | 
and locked up? Or put under somewhere—a | 


when they can come to the table? 

Then Kate Jones’s mother—just like a mo- 
ther, as she was!—assumed the part of a\ten- 
derer variety of Judge-Advocate ; and while\she 
acknowledged that the little Augustus did \al- 
most exhaust her patience on occasions, recalled 
a number of very pretty ways he had, nice things 
he had done, affectionate words he had said, and 
the truly good heart that the child possessed be- 
neath all his boy-mischief! 

For instance: Did not Kate remember how, 
when the family was boarding at the St. Jim- 
iny—that gilded cage, where families not yet able, 
in their own estimation, to be happily domestic 
in a house of their own at a moderate price, were 
accommodated with facilities for being very fash- 
ionably miserable at an exorbitant one—the dear 
little fellow had once shown such an affection- 
ate solicitude for his mother and sister? How, 
when after wondering all one Friday why the 
washer-woman didn’t come home with the 
clothes—because they wanted to darn the stock- 
ings and see the shirts all right—they found, 
in the evening, that she had come in the fore- 
noon, while they were shopping down town, and 
that Gus had taken all the clothes out of the 
basket, and put them away in all sorts of incon- 
ceivable drawers, presses, and trunks before the 
two ladies returned; and when he was asked 
if he had any thing to say why the sentence of 
being spanked until he was red should not be 
passed upon him, he sobbed, and put his little 
fists into his eyes, and faltered out something 


| which led them to understand that the “ Song 


of the Shirt,” read by his father to them all, 
three evenings before, had left such an impres- 
sion on his young mind that he had hidden the 
clothes, to prevent his mother and sister sewing 


on them and dying of consumption? Didn't 
| Kate remember that ? 
Yes; Kate did remember it. And she re- 


membered also another occasion, since they 
had rented their present house in Twenty-third 
Street, when the dear little fellow drove away 
from their connection one of the most aristocrat- 
ic young gentlemen in all New York society— 
young Schumakers Fyndings. To be sure his 
papa did business down in some awful place that 
her papa called the Swamp; but Kate didn’t be- 
lieve he ever went there, or knew any thing about 
where it was even. Both directly and indirect- 
ly his papa might have furnished the calf-skin for 
his delicate polished boots; but there was not 
the slightest suspicion of the ancestral leather 
about him otherwise. No, not in the least! 
And he would have been such a desirable person 
to ! 1ow—but for that little pest! And Kate 
went on rapidly to recite how Master Augustus, 
contrary to her own mature advice, had been 
permitted to ‘‘ sit up” at the party, and had the 
little Misses Blummerie invited over to make it 
pleasant for him; and yet, ingrate that he was, 
when the gentlemen were all out in the hall, 
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ready to go, after the breaking-up, and Harold 
Fitz-Blacktease, the son of the China trader, 
came! down stairs, and said, “‘ Fellahs! who’s 
got a cigar for me to smoke on my way home?” 
and no man gave unto him, how that wretched 
Augustus, leaning over the balcony at his side, 
with slow, unmoving finger selected young Fynd- 
ings out of the throng, and said, in a voice dis- 
tinctly audible to all present, ‘‘ He’s got some; 
Ae has: I saw him take six out of papa’s box up 
in the gentlemen’s dressing-room, and they’re in 
the inside pocket of his Raglan!” And how 
young Fyndings turned the color of his papa’s 
boot-top morocco, and, in a humiliated manner, 
extended one of the said six to Fitz-Blacktease; 
and how she nearly dropped with mortification ; 
and how young Fyndings never came to make 
his party call—nor, indeed, a call of any descrip- 
tion—afterward. Did her mamma remember 
that ? 

And, only to weary her with one instance 
more: Could she recall the time when Master 
Augustus turned to that distinguished foreigner, 
M. Paté de Perigord, who was dining with them 
previous to taking Kate to see the performance 
of “ze inimitable Sharl Mattieu” in the ‘‘ Crit- 
ic,” with Brougham, Burton, Walcot, and Lizzie 
Weston, at the Metropolitan, and asked him, 
‘*Have you got a large salary?” and upon the 
distinguished foreigner answering, in his pretty, 
broken way, with a disguised surprise, that he 
had ‘‘ not ze salaire at all,” the enfant terrible 
bent a severe gaze upon him, and demanded, 
** How can you afford to take my sister to Bur- 
ton’s, then?” And, in general, was it among 
possible remembrances that, on New-Year’s days, 
the formidable infant stood sucking innumerable 
consecutive oranges at the foot of the front-steps, 
and shaking with juicy hands the lavender kids 
of the gentlemen who came to pay their compli- 
ments; or, tiring of that amusement, ascended 
to the parlor, borrowed the visitors’ hats, asked 
them where they got them, what they paid for 
them, and, with the same succulent hands, 
brushed the nap the wrong way ? 

In fine, was it on the record how that Augustus 
never ceased to behave himself in the most heart- 
rending and peace-dispelling, odious manner, at 
all times and places, universal and particular ? 
Was it, or was it not? That was all! 

At this moment the angel spoken of showed 
his wings. A harbinger voice in the entry cried, 
**Porgies! Here-er yer fresh porgies! Here 
they go-o-oh!” The door opened, and the terri- 
ble child came in. His head, which just reached 
to the door-knob, was covered with a thicket of 
corn-silky curls; and having parted from the 
comb on bad terms before breakfast, had not 
made up with it since. 


as mellow Spitzenbergs, and quite as red, with 
overmuch shouting of his imaginary wares. 
These—to wit, the porgies—consisted of a selec- 
tion from the valuable annuals and vases which 
ought to have occupied the drawing-room centre- 
table, and were borne in the hollow bottom of an 
embroidered foot-stool, turned upside down, its 


His cheeks were plump | 





| 
' 





floss and worsted suffering undesirable attrition 
with the carpet ; and the whole establishment, 
thus improvised, was fastened to his waist by an 
elegant groseille silken cord and tassel from his 
mother’s morning-dress, which cost at the least 
twelve shillings at Peyser’s. His eyes were a 
mischievous twinkling hazel; young as he was, 
there was an air of old waggishness about him, 
a sense of the ludicrous, which promised the true 
man of humor when a few more years in this 
mixed world should have added pathos to his 
fun. But, at present, he was only the dear, 
naughty little rogue—one of those children that 
you are forever wanting to whip at one end and 
kiss at the other. 

Kate had worked the foot-stool which this lad 
was desecrating. With a fateful sternness and 
an agony of mind which did not express itself in 
words, for these had proved useless long ago, she 
put down the under-sleeve she was crocheting, 
and marching up to her brother, began disengag- 
ing the cord and tassel from his waist. 

‘*Take care, Kate,” said the child, with a 
shake of his head; ‘‘I’m a horse. You're 
afraid of horses, you know, and this one is a 
very bad one. He kicks, and bites, and runs 
away, and does every thing that’s bad. Oh, he’s 
an awful horse! Porgies! here-er yer fresh por- 
gies! here they go-o-oh!” 

And he burst away from the young girl to ca- 
reer around the room faster than Kate's offended 
dignity choose to follow him. 

‘** My son, take off that cord and sit down for 
amoment. I want to talk to you.” This was 
said very calmly by the mother of Augustus. 

*“*Yes, mamma, I will. I’m a good horse to 
people that treat me kindly and don’t make me 
shy; so I'll just take my harness off and listen. 
May I stand up, mamma, while you're talking? 
horses never sit down, you know.” 

‘*Yes, my dear, come and stand up by my 
side and let me take your hand.” Augustus 
obeyed, with a very good grace. Kate resumed 
her crocheting in silence, and the mother said 
to the child: 

‘*My son, do you love me—very much in- 
deed ?” 

“Yes, mamma, I love you—six bushels.” 

‘* Why do you love me, Augustus ?” 

*¢ Because you’re good.” 

** Don’t you want to be loved, my dear little 
son ?” 

“Yes, I want people to love me, if they won't 
call me a monkey, and an owl, and good-for-no- 
thing, and say I ought to be whipped, and sent 
to bed, and have my hair brushed, and every 
thing mean.” (This with a glance at Miss Jones, 
who did not appear to hear it.) 

** Don’t you think J love you, Augustus ?” 

**Yes, you do, mamma.” 

‘* Why do I love you, Augustus?” 

‘* Because I’m naughty.” 

‘*Wouldn’t you like to be loved because you 
were good ?” 

** Wouldn’t I die if I were good ?” 

‘* Why, what do you mean, Augustus?” 
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**Wouldn’t I have to be an angel, and with 
the angels stand, a crown upon my forehead, a 
harp within my hand? That’s what I mean; 
that’s what little Jimmy Stilton did, and he was 
good, Kate said. He wanted to be an angel, he 
did. J don’t, because he died; and he didn’t 
know what knuckle-down was! And he thought 
that top-time came before kite-time! And if 
he’s got a harp I don’t believe he can play it, for 
he couldn’t do any thing with a jews-harp, and 
a harp’s an awful lot harder, isn’t it, mam- 
ma?” 

*¢ Don’t say ‘an awful lot,’ dear; say ‘a great 
deal.’ Oh, how sorry I am to think my little 
boy wouldn't like to be an angel! You can be 
an angel and dive, too, Augustus; you can be 
an angel and stay to make us all very happy.” 

**T know it; you’re an angel, mamma. Give 
me a great big kiss!” 

‘¢There, dear! there are two instead of one 
for you! But let me talk to you a little more; 
did you never read the pretty books you get at 
school, about being good ?” 

‘¢Yes, mamma, and that’s just it! Don’t 
all the good children in books die? Don’t Na- 
than Dickerman sit on a chair in his picture, 
with something very bad the matter with his 
back, and don’t he die when he’s only ten years 
old? And don’t little Mary Lathrop die when 
she’s eight? and didn’t she turn around when 
her brother slapped her and say, ‘ Hit me on the 
other cheek, dear?’ U'dha’ dearedhim! I wish 
I'd been there; I'd ha’ dammed him, J would!” 

“ But don’t my little son remember that all 
the naughty children in books get terribly pun- 
ished for it—say, my little Augustus ?” 

*© Oh yes, they die, too! they go out in boats on 
Sunday, and get tipped up; and in the pictures 
you can’t see any thing but their hands sticking 
above the water, and nobody comes to pull them 
out. Or they go up into trees to hook birds’ 
nests, and the limb always breaks, and then they 
get it! Oh, cracky! don’t they? Every body 
dies, in books—good boys die, and naughty boys 
die!” 

‘* What are you going to do, then, Augustus, 
if the good boys and naughty boys both die?” 

“*J—I—I—” Here Augustus stopped and 
scratched his head in deep meditation. Finally 
he brightened up with the discovery of a capital 
idea. ‘*I guess,” said Augustus, ‘‘ that I won't 
be very naughty, nor very good; I'll be ha/j- 
an’-half! and then I'll keep alive fornever and 
never !” 

‘Qh, Augustus! Very well! half-and-half 
is better than very naughty—and I’m afraid that 
my little boy is that too, sometimes.” 

**Yes, I am; I’m very naughty to-day; for 
I’ve been playing porgies with the books, and 
the vases, and the foot-stool, and your cord. But 
I won’t do it any more. And I’m very naugh- 
ty to Kate, too, to-day; but I always am naugh- 
ty to her, because she’s so naughty to me—and, 
besides, I do hate that Spindle-shanks !” 

*¢ Augustus! I shall punish you if you call 
your sister names!” 





**T ain’t a-callin her names—she isn’t Spindle- 
shanks.” 

**Who do you mean, then, Augustus ?” 

‘*T mean that old thirg, Mr. Lilykid, who 
is all the time coming to see Kate, and drink- 
ing papa’s Champagne, and dancing polkas with 
Kate, and taking her to the opera, and calling 
me ‘sonny!’ Just as I was coming up stairs 
with the porgies Johnson let him in, and asked 
me would I tell Kate that a gentleman was in 
the parlor—and he’s been here ever since, cool- 
ing his heels while I was up here talking—that’s 
what Johnson calls it when he has to wait. 
What does ‘cooling his heels’ mean, mamma?” 

**Good Heavens!” ejaculated Kate—‘“‘ and you 
never told me of it, you wicked, wicked boy! 
If you don’t whip him for this, mother, I shall 
think you mean to let him rush headlong to de- 
struction !” 

So saying, she jerked the bell-pull, as if it 
were Master Augustus’s ear, and communicated 
with some faintly tintinnabulating conscience in 
the basement of his system, instead of merely 
sounding an alarm to Johnson in the kitchen, 
who straightway knocked at the door. 

‘*Go down immediately to the parlor, John- 
son,” said Miss Jones, in a tone whose sternness 
was just enough smothered to fall short of the 
guest below, ‘‘and tell Mr. Lilykid that, by a 
mistake, I was only informed just now of his be- 
ing here, and will see him directly. And re- 
member, Johnson, never, on any occasion when 
you have a message for me, to give it to Master 
Augustus, but bring it yourse/f.” 

‘*< Directly” is an idea of such wonderful elas- 
ticity that, in the seventh sphere of the spiritual 
world, where Mrs. Hatch informs us that we 
shall be clothed with ideas in lieu of matter, 1t 
will probably answer to the India rubber of this 
present gross life, and be manufactured into all 
sorts of ethereal overshoes, belting, shoulder- 
straps, water-proof coats, and stretchable ar- 
rangements whatsoever, by some Horace Day 
of that stage of existence. ‘‘ Directly,” with 
the soldier and sailor, means as long as it takes 
to turn on their heels; with the waiter at the 
eating-house where I lunch, it means as soon as 
the fat man in the next box has ceased to be 
hungry, thirsty, and morning-paper-ivorous; with 
young ladies in general, it signifies any conceiv- 
able time, from half an hour and rising, in which 
a lovely mauve barége robe may be put on, its 
skirt, under-skirt, and over-skirt shaken down, so 
as to lie airily over those magnificent thirty-spring 
skirts, with tapes woven in and adjustable bustles, 
created by the wondrous Mrs. Peddie, of Bowery, 
just below Bleecker Street. This was what *‘di- 
rectly” meant with Miss Kate Jones in particular. 

With a sweet smile upon her pretty mouth— 
which was not the result of saying ‘‘ Papa, pro- 
priety, poultry, prunes, prisms,” but of a still 
better recipe—the banishment of all thoughts 
concerning that dreadful Augustus—she descend- 
ed to the parlor, and met Mr. Lilykid with a 
voice from the ‘‘ Young Lady’s Behavior-Book” 
and a bow from the third figure of the Lancers. 
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Mr. Lilykid being a gentleman who ran entirely 
to the small and well-polished toes of good soci- 
ty, either had no heels to cool or ignored them 
completely, reciprocating the greeting as if he 
had only come in within the last three minutes. 

‘“* Did any one ever see such a contretemps ?” 
warbled Kate, with a light-hearted laugh. ‘‘ Here 
you have been kept waiting, so rudely, I don’t 
know how long—it must be ten minutes, I dare 
say.” 

‘¢ Oh, h-a-a-adly! ha-a-adly!” murmured Mr. 
Lilykid, in gallant deprecation. ‘* What’s that 
pwetty thing the poet says ?—‘ How softly falls 
the foot of Time that only tweads on flowahs!’ 
And to expect Miss Jones—ch, that is to twead 
on damask woses—otto of woses! Weally, I 
feel as if I were not only on an ottoman, but 
an otto-man myself, now that you ah heah! 
Ha! he! he! he!” 

*¢ You are very kind, I’m sure, as well as very 
witty! You must have thought you were going 
to be fastened to your ottoman for a thousand 
years, like the King in the Palace of Sleepers ; 
but it’s all that darling little rogue of a brother 
of mine! Johnson very improperly confided his 
message to him, and he went off to play, as chil- 
dren will, and forgot all about it. What do 
you find to amuse yourself with now, in town? 
It’s so dreadfully dull, and every body’s leaving 
for the Springs, or Newport, or the Grand Tour. 
We're going out next week—we would have 
gone this, but papa always likes to go with us, 
and he wanted to stay for the Bremen steamer. 
What do you find to do?” 

(Mr. Lilykid will excuse me for translating 
his bon ton-ese into English hereafter, as its 
draw] is painful to vulgar ears.) 

** My dear Miss Jones, a man devoted to good 
society always has enough todo! I sometimes 
see friends of mine feeling quite miserably— 
blasé, in fact—and I always say to them, ‘ Eus- 
tis,’ or ‘ Ainsley,’ or ‘ Bellemountain,’ as the case 
may be, ‘ really, how can you? Do you know 
your duty to your set? Do you reflect that 
you'll be called on to be an ornament to it next 
winter—to exert yourself for its benefit—to make 
yourself agreeable in every way ? 
are idle! I declare it’s a shame!’ For there 
are so many things a man devoted to good socie- 
ty can do to keep himself in practice, you know. 
Dear me! I could not excuse myself to my con- 
science if I were idle!” 

**You say I know, but I don’t know. Tell 
me, for I feel a sincere interest in knowing. I 
really supposed that all that gentlemen found to 
occupy themselves with, after the winter was over 
and before the summer season began, was to lie 
on a sofa and color their meerschaums !” 

‘* Aw, really! 
but then, that’s only my relaxation. i never 
permit myself to take it up unless my mind has 
been on the stretch for some time, and wants 
unbending, you know. Business first, pleasure 
afterward; and I have so much to keep me busy 
every day that I don’t think much of mere selfish 
gratification—till evening, at least.” 


And yet you | 


I confess to the meerschaum ; | 


‘* But you don’t go down town, like poor papa, 
into that dreadful Wall Street ?” 

‘* Ha-a-a-adly! When I say business, I don’t 
| mean stocks, and rents, and dividends, and all 
| that—my lawyer attends to those things for me. 
| Left an orphan at a very early age, with a large 
| property, consisting almost entirely of real estate 
widely scattered through the rurai districts, I 
| don’t know what I should have done, young as 
| I was, and careless of my own interests—as I 
| still am—if it hadn’t been for my having a capa- 
ble business man, who was faithfully attached to 
| our family, and who comes between me and all 
my tenants and others who want to talk about 
}money. My business is sqmething quite differ- 
}ent, I assure you. You see, Miss Jones, from 
| my youngest days I have been devoted to good 
|society. I live for it. I may say it is my meat 
and my drink to do my duty to good society. 
| And at this season, when every body else is vot- 
ing it dull and lounging about, I say to myself, 
| ‘Lorenzo Lilykid, no lounging for you, my boy! 
| What are you going to do to-day for good socie- 
|ty?? That’s when I rise, you know. Well, you 
see, something always presents itself. Take to- 
| day, for instance. I reflect, while I am taking 
my morning coffee, that there’s serious danger 
|of my billiards getting down. I’m startled by 
| remembering that the last time I played was 
with little Tom Tibbits—fortnight next Friday 
| —only pocket-game—excuse me for being tech- 
| nical—know it’s very shoppy—gave him thirty 
| points—beat him easily—no sort of practice in 
that. If I lose my game, there’s one duty to 
| good society gone—dead smash! So I walk 
osanps to Phelan’s, take the cue, and play a car- 
|} om game, even, with Frank Toler—splendid cue, 
| he!—and just beat him by three points! There’s 
one duty to good society fulfilled—feel happier, 
stronger—conscious of not giving way to loose 
habits. That lasted half an hour; and when it 
was over I began to reflect again. A man de- 
voted to good society must reflect—can’t rush 
headlong, you know— it seems quite unprinci- 
pled for a man with duties, and we all have 
those, of course.’ 

“Of course!” assented Kate, deferentially, 
awe-struck by the moral grandeur of the indi- 
vidual. 
| ‘*When I reflect, I call to mind that next 
winter I shall be expected—if I am spared—to 
perform various other duties to good society. 
The Chasseurs will, perhaps, be as necessary to 
| a man devoted to its interests as the Lancers have 
been hitherto. Shall I be ignorant of them? 
Shall I be the one to bring confusion into my 
set by going to the right when I ouglit to go to 
| the left and bowing when I ought to chassez? 
No! I know my duty better. I whistle the 
| Chasseurs and go through the figures by myself 
for an hour. I know them well. I can take 
my place when duty calls. That brings me to 
lunch — deviled chop and mushrooms, at the 
| St. Germain. There I have an opportunity to 
study the manners of the best men. Major Tot- 





| bury, of the Seventh, sits at the next table, tak- 
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ing fricandeau of veal and sherry, followed by | ears, however, to the fact that immediately after 
quail sauté aux truffes; ‘pon honor, most ac-|she turned to the lady next her, Miss Mille- 
complished luncher in New York: eats by sci- | fleurs, and made use, in an undertone, of that 
ence; might be a lesson to any body. I learn | very disagreeable word from the French, ‘ Béte !” 
from him—he doesn’t know it ; but I honor him, | Very well, to-day, as I said, that came painfully 
and shall remember his order next time I lunch |to my memory; and, ’pon honor, I vowed it 
there.” should never take place again, or I would doom 

*¢Qh, you satirical man!” said Kate, elevat- myself to voluntary exile from the society to 
ing her pretty eyebrows. which I am devoted.” 

“¢Qh, not at all! I entreat you, don’t think “Oh, Mr. Lilykid! don’t talk so dreadfully! 
so! Ifa man devoted to good society lunches, | You are the very life of our circle!” 
he owes it as a duty to good society to lunch well. © Mille ringraziamenti, donna bellissima! I 
Declare I respect him for it. Very well, lunch | hope that exile will not be necessary. Don’t 
finished, what next? Reflect again. Lunch | laugh at me now, really, I beseech you, if I tell 
suggests suppers—suppers in general, by a natu- | you what was my employment for the next hour 
ral train of associations, bring up suppers in par- | after that regret awoke in my mind. I happened 
ticular—evening-party suppers; and then, with | to remember the means I took when first, at a 
the greatest remorse, I find, oh, such a horrible | very early age, I resolved to devote myself to our 
piece of last winter's reminiscence staring me in | good society, and trembled to think of doing all 





the face! What do you think I was so wretched 
to do to Miss Arabella Dubblezeppher at the 
Snugfittes’ Fancy Dress Ball, in January.” 

Miss Jones blushed an apocalypse of all the 
many remaining proprieties which good society 
had not subdued to their right proportion. Young | 
gentlemen did so many ardent things beyond | 
squeezing the partners of the bosoms a trifle too 
tight in the Deux Pas—when the Champagne 
was not prudently toned by pious education and | 
a bottle of cooling Chablis or Sauterne in the | 
dressing-room! ‘* Kissed Miss Arabella Dub- 
blezeppher” was in her mind, and her mind—un- 
tutored soul that she was— being so near her 
tongue, therefore did Miss Jones blush. 

‘* Really, I can’t form the slightest idea.” 

“You were not there—to my great desolation 
having received Mrs. Tambour’s cards first, as I | 
remember—and, therefore, Miss Dubblezeppher 
was the Houri, at least of Snugfittes’ Fancy Dress 
Paradise. And I—me voici I’étourdi!—spilt a 
whole table-spoonful of melted chocolate ice on 
her wings when I was helping her!” 

‘* Oh,” said Kate, visibly relieved, and think- 
ing of the dozen or so rich silks hanging in her | 
wardrobe, fraught with similar remembrances in | 
various colors differing from the original, which | 
never more would flutter to the wooing of Dods- | 
worth’s pipes. ‘Oh! is that all?” 

‘* All, my dear Miss Jones? It is enough, 
and far too much. Since I first devoted myself | 
to good society I never but once before commit- | 
ted a piece of similar maladroitness. How did | 
Miss Arabella receive it? Ah! admirably. In} 
the Dark Ages, in a castle on the Rhine, for ex- | 
ample, had I been guilty of such a crime against | 
a lady of rank I should have forfeited my life— | 
been immediately run through with a sword by | 
one of the gentlemen present—and, perhaps, 
should have died feeling that I was but a just 
sacrifice to the indignation of what then was good 
society. But Miss Arabella only looked at me 
with the sweetest smile of the evening (again 
because Miss Jones was not there), and in an- | 
swer to my humble apologies, said, ‘Oh, I beg | 
you won’t think of it, Mr. Lilykid; it is not of 
the slightest consequence.’ I could not stop my | 
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the gaucheries which I saw committed by other 
gentlemen upon ladies’ dresses with glasses of 
Champagne and plates of cream and salad and 
cups of coffee. I returned to my quiet lodgings. 
I locked myself into the privacy of my apart- 
ments. I took all the chairs and placed them in 
a row with intervals of a foot or two between. 
Then, with a saucer full of water in each hand, 
I practiced vaulting over them one after another 
until I succeeded in accomplishing it without 
spilling a drop. This morning my success was 
admirable; at the end of an hour I was able to 
take one, two, or five at a spring without losing a 
single globule from the saucers. It is arduous, 
I know; it requires resolution, patience, perse- 
verance, but a man devoted to good society must, 


| in conscience, have all these. I shall do it daily 


for some time, and I shall be abundantly repaid, 
my dear Miss Jones, if next winter I see the 
fruits of my labor in not offending against socie- 
ty as I did at Mrs. Snugfitte’s.” 

** How few gentlemen ever think of us ladies 
and our comfort as you do, Mr. Lilykid! Let 


| me return you my thanks on behalf of our whole 


sex' Do you know that at that very party at 
Mrs. Tambour’s which you spoke of, I had such 
a love of a rose-colored brocade, with point lace 
Bertha & l'Imperatrice, utterly ruined by a plate 
full of oysters spilled right into my lap? And 


such a curious coincidence! I made the very 


same remark as Miss Dubblezeppher to the lady 
next me/ Qh, that lovely brocade! it was too 
bad!” 

** And J never saw you init! It would have 
ravished me! You are so beautiful in rose color 
—pardon me! Rose color is so beautiful on 
you! Have another one next winter, and dub 
me with your bouquetiére its guardian chevalier. 


| I'll hover around it! It shall attract me as the 


flower does the bee! I shall watch over it as 
the angel guards the moss-rose till it blossoms! 
And, Jove! I'll call out the man that desecrates 
it with a particle of any thing to eat or drink !” 

*¢ Ah, faithful knight! you deserve worthier 
occupation for your bravery and your vigilance 
than one poor maiden’s party dress.” 

‘*Not at all. The old knights, we hear, de- 
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voted themselves to the redress of fair ladies—I 
will devote myself to the dress of one; he, he, 
he, he! only a difference of two letters in favor 
of brevity. And if the true Queen Rose shall 
smile upon her chevalier from above the false 
rose, which shgws her beauty better, the happy 
man will then only feel that he has a worthier 
commission, and will dare to look up and ask to 
be dubbed again Aer knight!” As he said this, 
Mr. Lilykid bowed reverently to the lady, whom 
he had been gradually drawing nearer as he 
waxed eloquent, and, taking her fair soft hand 
in his straw-colored Jouvin, pressed its rosy fin- 
ger-tips to his mustache. 

Irresistible sweet tingling that shot through 
Kate’s young form from those electric points! 
What rare, delicate politeness! what an original 
grace has such a demonstration as this to the 


heart of a young American maiden, though the | 


women of the Continent take it as such a matter 
of fact, receiving it as the most formal compli- 
ment fifty times a day! This Mr. Lilykid was 
such an unusually charming man! 

Mr. Lilykid drew nearer: he still held the 
hand with which he had been so rapturous in 
his own ; it fluttered like a little white mouse 
who is very much frightened, and Mr. Lilykid 
pressed it tighter to keep it calm. Mr. Lilykid 
laid his glove upon his watch-pocket, and exhib- 
ited symptoms of getting down upon one knee— 
which light-infantry movement, thank Jove and 
the Brooks Brothers, is much facilitated by the 
present rcomy cut of pantaloons. The trem- 
bling extended from Kate’s hand to her whole 
little frame ; she blushed again, and the rosy sky 
of her face disputed possession with the down- 
dropped twilight of her eyes; she heard the clock 
and her own heart tick audibly : 

**Come right along ; they’re in here, and he’// 
be so glad to see you. Come along, papa!” 

Heavens! It was that horrid Augustus right 
at the door. Mr. Lilykid’s symptoms took a 
turn; he released the little hand; he returned 
to a position which did not bring in play the pe- 
culiar advantages of the peg-top. And just in 
time ; for the door opened, and lo! a stout, good- 
humored man, with an abundance of whiskers, 
and a jolly, piay-ferocious style of countenance, 
like a Lambro converted to the domestic vir- 
tues, loomed up through the opening, preceded 
by the enfant terrible tugging at his right little 
finger. 

“*Come right along, papa. They'll be so glad 
to see you. ‘They’re both inhere. Come right 
along!” 

‘*Mr. Lilykid, how d’ye do, Sir? Hope I sce 
you well. Pleasant weather we're having ?” 

‘“*Aw! yes, de-cidedly! How de-do, Mr 


Jones. We were just speaking of you a mo-| 


ment ago; quite opportune—he, he, he!” 

Mr. Jones, according to his cheerful domestic 
custom, kissed Kate affectionately, not having 
seen her since breakfast, perhaps not at break- 
fast, as he went down town early, stripped off 
his immense Raglan—like the sun coming out 
of a cloud, or a gigantic orange peeling itself for 


the purpose of feeling nice and easy—gave it to 
Augustus, who staggered out into the entry in 
entire eclipse under it, and hung it up on the 
highest peg he could reach, and then sat down 
in the most good-natured manner to be the gen- 
tleman of whom John Crapeau says : 


* Deux, c'est la compagnie—troia, c'est une foule.” 


If I should record the conversation it would 
not assist the progress of this story. How could 
it assist the progress of any thing to bring tc- 
gether three people, two of whom suppose Pana- 
ma to be a manufactory for large durable hats, 
and the remaining one of whom tells said two 
that Panama has gone up to 117, as if it were a 
piece of information calculated to excite the live- 
liest emotions of pleasure; but left them igno- 
rant whether Panama had floated to that degree 
of latitude, or now numbered so many souls of 
population, or what — especially what? How 
could it assist the progress of any thing to bring 
together two people from one world and one from 
another, sympathizing with and contiguous to 
each other about as nearly as the Earth and Le 
Verrier’s last-discovered planet, unless, perhaps, 
they wished information ; and who wants that, in 
good society ? 

So that the only progress which was assisted 
was Mr. Lilykid to the front door. With an- 
| other bow—this time from the fifth figure of the 

Lancers, where the partners meet, the music 
lulls, and the hands linger—Miss Jones stood in 
the parlor entrance, and said ‘‘ Good-afterncon.” 
Mr. Lilykid had the parlor door between himself 
and the intruder from the broker’s world. Once 
out of eclipse from that gross body, he became 
ardent again. A second time he pressed the lit- 
tle trembling hand to his lips, and murmured, 

**You asked what I could do to keep New 
York from seeming dull, and yet you will be here 
for nearly a week longer! My morning was 
spent in duty ; my afternoon has been—oh such 
areward! Al rivedersi!” 

And, accompanied by Kate, the broker as- 
cended to the blissful domestic regions where his 
wife was telling Scripture stories to little Augus- 
tus, who sat, listening intently, in her lap. The 
history of Joseph, the good boy who let himself 
be put in the closet rather than do any thing 
naughty, was interrupted by Kate’s enthusiasm 
on the subject of that delightful man, Mr. Lily- 
kid—much to the little brother’s disgust, who 
wanted to know whether the sacred character 
kicked, and how long he staid before they opened 
the door; and finally ended by muttering, with 
his thumb in his mouth, 

**T wish Spindle-shanks could be locked up 
| where Joseph was. You're always plaguing me. 
It’s mean—that’s what it is!” 

“T wonder,” said Mr. Jones, in an absent- 
minded manner, ‘‘ who this Mr. Lilykid is.” 

** He’s a most charming man!” answered Kate. 

‘¢He’s a big monkey !” said the pleasant child. 
And the ringing of the dinner-bell prevented any 
arrival at a compromise between these slightly 
| differing opinions. 
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LOVEL THE WIDOWER. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


pa fuse to dine with one? I listened to one at 
Se Church last Sunday, with all the women crying 

| and sobbing; and, oh dear me! how finely he 
| preached! Don't we give him great credit for 
; Wisdom and eloquence in the House of Com- 
|mons? Don’t we give him important commands 
jin the army? Can you, or can you not, point 
out one who has been made a peer? Doesn’t 
| your wife call one in the moment any of the 
children are ill? Don’t we read his dear poems, 
or even novels? Yes; perhaps even this one is 
read and written by—Well? Quid rides? Do 
| you mean that I am painting a portrait which 
hangs before me every morning in the looking- 
glass when I am shaving? Aprés? Do you 
suppose that I suppose that I have not infirmities 
like my neighbors? Am I weak? It is noto- 
rious to all my friends there is a certain dish I 
can’t resist; no, not if I have already eaten twice 
too much at dinner. So, dear Sir, or Madam, 
have you your weakness—your irresistible dish 
of temptation (or if you don’t know it, your 
friends do)? No, dear friend, the chances are 
that you and I are not people of the highest in- 
tellect, of the largest fortune, of the most an- 
cient family, of the most consummate virtue, of 
CHAPTER L the most faultless beauty in face and figure. We 
are no heroes nor angels; neither are we fiends 
from abodes unmentionable, black assassins, 
HO shall be the hero of this tale? NotI treacherous Iagos, familiar with stabbing and 

who write it. Iam but the Chorus of | poison—murder our amusement, daggers our 

the Play. I make remarks on the conduct of playthings, arsenic our daily bread, lies our con- 
the characters: I narrate their simple story. | versation, and forgery our common handwriting. 
There is love and marriage in it: there is grief | No, we are not monsters of crime, or angels 
and disappointment: the scene is in the parlor, | walking the earth—at least I know one of us 
and the region beneath the parlor. No: it may | who isn’t, as can be shown any day at home if 

be the parlor and kitchen, in this instance, are | the knife won’t cut or the mutton comes up raw. 

on the same level. There is no high life, un-| Brt we are not altogether brutal and unkind, 
less, to be sure, you call a baronet’s widow a and a few folks like us. Our poetry is not as 
lady in high life; and some ladies may be, while | good as Alfred Tennyson’s, but we can turn a 
some certainly are not. I don’t think there’s a | couplet for Miss Fanny’s album: our jokes are 
villain in the whole performance. There is an | not always first-rate, but Mary and her mother 
abominable selfish old woman, certainly ; an old smile very kindly when papa tells his story or 
highway robber; an old sponger on other peo-| makes his pun. We have many weaknesses, but 
ple’s kindness; an old haunter of Bath and | we are not ruffians of crime. No more was my 
Cheltenham boarding-houses (about which how | friend Lovel. On the contrary, he was as harm- 
can I know any thing, never having been in «| less and kindly a fellow as ever lived when I first 
boarding-house at Bath or Cheltenham in my} knew him. At present, with his changed posi- 
life?) ; an old swindler of tradesmen, tyrant of | tion, he is, perhaps, rather fine (and certainly I 
servants, bully of the poor—who, to be sure, | am not asked to his best dinner-parties, as I usec. 
might do duty for a villain, but she considers! to be, where you hardly see a commoner—bmi 

- _ herself as virtuous a woman as ever was born. | stay! I am advancing matters). At the time 
The heroine is not faultless (ah! that will be a when this story begins, I say, Lovel had his 
great relief to some folks, for many writers’ good | faults—which of us has not? He had buried 
women are, you know, so very insipid). The} his wife, having notoriously been henpecked by 
principal personage you may very likely think to| her. How many men and brethren are like 

he no better than a muff. But is many a re-|him! He had a good fortune—I wish I had as 
spectable man of our acquaintance much better? | much—though I dare say many people are ten 
and do muffs know that they are what they are, | times as rich. He was a good-looking fellow 

or, knowing it, are they unhappy? Do girls| enough; though that depends, ladies, upon 
decline to marry one if he is rich? Do we re-| whether you like a fair man or adark one. He 
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had a country house, but it was only at Putney. 
In fact, he was in business in the city, and being 
a hospitable man, and having three or four spare 
bedrooms, some of his friends were always wel- 
come at Shrublands, especially after Mrs. Lov- 
el’s death, who liked me pretty well at the period 
of her early marriage with my friend, but got to 
dislike me at last and to show me the cold shoul- 
der. That is 4 joint I never could like (though 
I have known fellows who persist in dining off 
it year after year, who cling hold of it, and re- 
fuse to be separated from it). Isay, when Lov- 
el’s wife began to show me that she was tired of 
my company, I made myself scarce: used to pre- 
tend to be engaged when Fred faintly asked me 
to Shrublands; to accept his meek apologies, 
proposals to dine en gargon at Greenwich, the 
club, and so forth; and never visit upon him my 
wrath at his wife’s indifference—for, after all, he 
had been my friend at many a pinch: he never 
stinted at Hart’s or Lovegrove’s, and always 
made a point of having the wine I liked, never 
mind what the price was. As for his wife, there 
was, assuredly, no love lost between us—I thought 
her a lean, scraggy, lackadaisical, egotistical, 
consequential, insipid creature: and as for his 
mother-in-law, who staid at Fred’s as long and 
as often as her daughter would endure her, has 
any one who ever knew that notorious old Lady 
Baker at Bath, at Cheltenham, at Brighton— 
wherever trumps and frumps were found togeth- 
er; wherever scandal was cackled, wherever fiy- 
blown reputations were assembled, and dowagers 
with damaged titles trod over each other for the 
pas—who, I say, ever had a good word for that 
old woman? What party was not bored where 
she appeared? What tradesman was not done 
with whom she dealt? I wish with all my heart 
I was about to narrate a story with a good mo- 
ther-in-law for a character; but then you know, 
my dear madam, all good women in novels are 
insipid. This woman certainly was not. She 
was not only not insipid, but exceedingly bad- 
tasted. She had a foul, loud tongue, a stupid 
head, a bad temper, an immense pride and arro- 
gance, an extravagant son, and very little money. 
Can I say much more of a woman than this? 
Aha! my good Lady Baker! I was a mauvais 
sujet, was 1?—I was leading Fred into smoking, 
drinking, and low bachelor habits, was I? I, 
his old friend, who have borrowed money from 
him any time these twenty years, was not fit 
company for you and your precious daughter ? 
Indeed! J paid the money I borrowed from 
him like a man; but did you ever pay him, I 
should like to know? When Mrs. Lovel was in 
the first column of the Times, then Fred and I 
used to go off to Greenwich and Blackwall, as I 
said; then his kind old heart was allowed to feel 
for his friend; then we could have the other bot- 
tle of claret without the appearance of Bedford 
and the coffee, which in Mrs. L.’s time used to 
be sent in to us before we could ring for a second 
bottle, although she and Lady Baker had had 
three glasses each out of the first. Three full 
glasses each, I give you my word! No, madam, 


it was your turn to bully me once—now it is 
mine, and I use it. No, you old Catamaran, 
though you pretend you never read novels, some 
of your confounded good-natured friends will let 
you know of this one. Here you are, do you 
hear? Here you shall be shown up. Andsol 
intend to show up other women and other men 
who have offended me. Is one to be subject to 
slights and scorn, and not have revenge? Kind- 
nesses are easily forgotten ; but injuries !—what 
worthy man does not keep those in mind ? 
Before entering upon the present narrative, 
may I take leave to inform a candid public, that 
though it is all true, there is not a word of truth 
init; that though Lovel is alive and prosperous, 
and you very likely have met him, yet I defy you 
to point him out; that his wife (for he is Lovel 
the Widower no more) is not the lady you imag- 
ine her to be, when you say (as you will persist 
in doing), ‘‘ Oh, that character is intended for 
Mrs. Thingamy, or was notoriously drawn from 
Lady So-and-so.” No. You are utterly mis- 
taken. Why, even the advertising-puffers have 
almost given up that stale stratagem of announc- 
ing ** ReveLations From Hich Lire.—The 
| beau monde will be startled at recognizing the 
| portraits of some of its brilliant leaders in Miss 
| Wiggins’s forthcoming Roman de Société.” Or, 
| ** We suspect a certain ducal house will be puz- 
| zled to guess how the pitiless author of May Fair 
| Mysteries has become acquainted with (and ex- 
| posed with a fearless hand) certain family secrets 
which were thought only to be known to a few 
| of the very highest members of the aristocracy.” 
| No, I say; these silly baits to catch an unsus- 
| pecting public shall not be our arts. If you 
| choose to occupy yourself with trying to ascer- 
| tain if a certain cap fits one among ever so many 
| thousand heads, you may possibly pop it on the 
| right one: but the cap-maker will perish before 
he tells you; unless, of course, he has some pri- 
| vate pique to avenge, or malice to wreak, upon 
| some individual who can’t by any possibility hit 
| again; then, indeed, he will come boldly forward 
| and seize upon his victim—(a bishop, say, or a 
| woman without coarse, quarrelsome male rela- 
| tives will be best)—and clap on him, or her, 
| such a cap, with such ears, that all the world 
shall laugh at the poor wretch, shuddering, and 
blushing beet-root red, and whimpering deserved 
tears of rage and vexation at being made the 
common butt of society. Besides, I dine at 
Lovel’s still; his company and cuisine are among 
| the best in London. If they suspected I was 
taking them off, he and his wife would leave off 
inviting me. Would any man of a yenerous 
disposition lose such a valued friend for a joke, 
or be so foolish as to show him up in a story ? 
All persons with a decent knowledge of the world 
will at once banish the thought, as not merely 
_base but absurd. I am invited to his house 
one day next week: vous concevez I can’t men- 
tion the very day, for then he would find me out 
—and of course there would be no more cards 
for his old friend. He would not like appear- 
| ing, as it must be owned he does in this memoir, 
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as a man of not very strong mind. He believes 
himself to be a most determined, resolute person. 
He is quick in speech, wears a fierce beard, 
speaks with asperity to his servants (who liken 
him to a—to that before-named sable or ermine 
contrivance in which ladies insert their hands in 
winter), and takes his wife to task so smartly 
that I believe she believes he believes he is the 
master of the house. ‘‘ Elizabeth, my love, he 
must mean A, or B, or D,” I fancy I hear Lovel | 
say; and she says, ‘e Yes; oh! it is certainly D | | 
—his very image!” “D to a T,” says Lovel | 
(who is a neat wit). She may know that I mean 

to depict her husband in the above unpretend- 
ing lines: but she will never let me know of her 
knowledge except by a little extra courtesy ; ex- 
cept (may I make this pleasing exception?) by 
a few more invitations ; except by a look of those 
unfathomable eyes (gracious goodness! to think 
she wore spectacles ever so long, and put a lid 
over them as it were!), into which when you | 
gaze sometimes, you may gaze so deep, and 
deep, and deep, that I defy you to plumb half- 
way down into their mystery. 

When I was a young man, I had lodgings in 
Beak Street, Regent Street (I no more have 
lived in Beak Street than in Belgrave Square: 
but I choose to say so, and no gentleman will 
be so rude as to contradict another)—I had lodg- 





ings, I say, in Beak Street, Regent Street. Mrs. 
Prior was the landlady’s name. She had seen 
better days—landladies frequently have. Her 


husband—he could not be called the landlord, 
for Mrs. P. was manager of the place—had been, 
in happier times, captain or lieutenant in the 
militia; then of Diss, in Norfolk, of no profes- 
sion ; then of Norwich Castle, a prisoner for | 
debt ; then of Southampton Buildings, London, | | 
law-w riter ; then of the Bom-Retiro Cacadores, | 
in the service of H. M. the Queen of Portugal, | 
lieutenant and paymaster; then of Melina Place, 
St. George’s Fields, ete.—I forbear to give the 





| ployer. 


world were sorry for him: his wife, who still 
loved the memory of the handsome young man 
who had wooed and won her; his daughter Eliz- 
abeth, whom for the last few months of his life, 
and up to his fatal illness, he every evening con- 
ducted to what he called her ‘*‘ Academy.” You 
are right. Elizabeth is the principal character 
in this story. When I knew her, a thin, freckled 
| girl of fifteen, with a lean frock, and hair of a 
reddish hue, she used to borrow my books, and 
play on the First Floor’s piano, when he was 
from home—Slumley his name was. He was 


|editor of the Sve/l, a newspaper then publish- 


ed; author of a great number of popular songs, 
a friend of several music-selling houses; and it 
was by Mr. Slumley’s interest that Elizabeth 
was received as a pupil at what the family called 
**the Academy.” 

Captain Prior then used to conduct his girl to 
the Academy, but she often had to conduct him 
home again. Having to wait about the prem- 
ises for two, or three, or five hours sometimes 
while Elizabeth was doing her lessons, he would 
naturally desire to shelter himself from the cold 
at some neighboring house of entertainment. 
Every Friday a prize of a golden medal, nay, I 
believe, sometimes of twenty-five silver medals, 
was awarded to Miss Bellenden and other young 
ladies for their good conduct and assiduity at this 
academy. Miss Bellenden gave her gold medal 
to her mother, only keeping five shillings for 
herself, with which the poor child bought gloves, 
shoes, and her humble articles of millinery. 

Once or twice the Captain succeeded in inter- 
cepting that piece of gold, and I dare say treated 
some of his whiskered friends—the clinking 
trampers of the Quadrant pavement. He was a 
free-handed fellow when he had any body’s money 
in his pocket. It was owing to differences re- 
garding the settlement of accounts that he quar- 
reled with the coal-merchant, his very last em- 
Bessy, after yielding once or twice to 


particulars of an existence which a legal biog- | his importunity, and trying to believe his solemn 
rapher has traced step by step, and which has | promises of repayment, had strength of mind to 
more than once been the subject of judicial in- | refuse her father the pound which he would have 





vestigation by certain commissioners in Lin- | 
coln’s-inn Fields. Well Prior, at this time, | 
swimming out of a hundred shipwrecks, had 
clambered on to a lighter, as it were, and was | 
clerk to a coal-merchant by the river side. 
**You conceive, Sir,” he would say, ‘‘my em- 
ployment is only temporary—the fortune of war, 
the fortune of war!” He smattered words in 
not a few foreign languages. His person was | 
profusely scented with tobacco. Bearded in- 
dividuals, padding the muddy hoof in the neigh- | 
boring Regent Street, would call sometimes of | 
an evening, and ask for ‘‘ the Captain.” He was | 
known at many neighboring billiard-tables, and, 
I imagine, not respected. You will not see! 
enough of Captain Prior to be very weary of him 
and his coarse swagger, to be disgusted by his | 
repeated requests for small money-loans, or to 
deplore his loss, which you will please to sup- | 
pose has happened before the curtain of our pres- | 
ent drama draws up. I think two people in the 


Cc 


| to walk ‘many a weary mile after midnight ; 
| those little knicknacks, in the shape of brooch 


| confiscated. 


|taken. Her five shillings—her poor little slen- 
| der pocket-money, the representative of her chari- 
ties and kindnesses to the little brothers and sis- 
ters, of her little toilet ornaments, nay, necessi- 
ties; of those well-mended gloves, of those oft- 
darned stockings, of those poor boots, which had 
of 


or bracelet, with which the poor child adorned 


| her homely robe or sleeve—her poor five shil- 


lings, out of which Mary sometimes found a pair 
of shoes, or Tommy a flannel jacket, and little 
Bill a coach and horse—this wretched sum, this 


| mite, which Bessy administered among so many 


poor—I very much fear her father sometimes 
I charged the child with the fact, 
and she could not deny me. I vowed a tremen- 
dous vow, that, if ever I heard of her giving Prior 
money again, I would quit the lodgings, and 
never give those children lolly-pop, nor peg-top, 


| nor sixpence; nor the pungent marmalade, nor 
pe ; pung ’ 
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the biting gingerbread-nut, nor the theatre-char- 
acters, nor the paint-box to illuminate the same ; 
nor the discarded clothes, which became smaller 
clothes upon the persons of little Tommy and | 
little Bill, for whom Mrs. Prior, and Bessy, and | 
the little maid, cut, clipped, altered, ironed, 
darned, mangled, with the greatest ingenuity. | 
I say, considering what had passed between me 
and the Priors—considering those money trans- 


actions, and those clothes, and my kindness to | 
the children—it was rather hard that my jam- | 


pots were poached, and my brandy-bottles leaked. 
And then to frighten her brother with the story 
of the “~<“-~Te08 creditor—oh, Mrs. Prior !—oh, 
fie, Mrs. P.! 

So Bessy went to her school in a shabby shawl, 
a faded bonnet, and a poor little lean dress 
flounced with the mud and dust of all weathers, 
whereas there were some other young ladies, 
fellow-pupils of hers, who laid out their gold 
medals to much greater advantage. Miss Dela- 
mere, with her eighteen shillings a week (calling 
them ‘silver medals,” was only my wit, you 
see), had twenty new bonnets, silk and satin 
dresses for all seasons, feathers in abundance, 
swansdown mufis and tippets, lovely pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs and trinkets, and many and many a 
half-crown mould of jelly, bottle of sherry, 


blanket, or what not, for a poor fellow-pupil in | 


distress; and as for Miss Montanville, who had 
exactly the same sal—well, who had a scholar- 
ship of exactly the same value, viz. about fifty 
pounds yearly—she kept an elegant little cottage 
in the Regent’s Park, a brougham with a horse 
all over brass harness, and a groom with a pro- 
digious gold lace hat-band, who was treated with 
frightful contumely at the neighboring cab-stand : 
an aunt or a mother, I don’t know which (I hope 
it was only an aunt), always comfortably dressed, 
and who looked after Montanyille: and she her- 
self had bracelets, brooches, and velvet pelisses 
of the very richest description. But then Miss 
Montanville was a good economist. She was 
never known to help a poor friend in distress, or 
cive a fainting brother and sister a crust or a 
glass of wine. She allowed ten shillings a weck 
to her father, whose name was Boskinson, said 
to be clerk to a chapel in Paddington ; but she 
would never see him—no, not when he was in 
hospital, where he was so ill; and though she 
certainly lent Miss Wilder thirteen pounds, she 
had Wilder arrested upon her promissory note 
for twenty-four, and sold up every stick of 
Wilder’s furniture, so that the whole Academy 
cried shame! Well, an accident occurred to 
Miss Montanville, for which those may be sorry 
who choose. On the evening of the 26th cf De- 
cember, Eighteen hundred and something, when 
the conductors of the Academy were giving their 
grand annual Christmas Pant—I should say ex- 
amination of the Academy pupils before their 
numerous friends—Montanville, who happened 
to be present, not in her brougham this time, but 
in an aérial chariot of splendor drawn by doves, 
fell off a rainbow, and through the roof of the 
Revolving Shrine of the Amaranthine Queen, 


thereby very nearly damaging Bellenden, who 
was occupying the shrine, attired in a light-blue 
| Spangled dress, waving a wand, and uttering 
| some idiotic verses composed for her by the Pro- 
| fessor of Literature attached to the Academy. 
As for Montanville, let her go shricking down 
| that trap-door, break her leg, be taken home, 
| and never more be character of ours. She never 
| could speak. Her voice was as hoarse as a fish- 
woman’s. Can that immense stout old box- 
keeper at the theatre, who limps up to 
| ladies on the first tier, and offers that horrible 
| foot-stool, which every body stumbles over, and 
powctons a clumsy courtesy, and looks so knowing 
and hard, as if she recognized an acquaintance 
in the splendid lady who enters the box—can 
| that old female be the once brilliant Emily Mon- 
|tanville? Iam told there are xo lady box-keep- 
|ers in the English theatres. This, I submit, is 
a proof of my consummate care and artifice in 
rescuing from a prurient curiosity the individual 
personages from whom the characters of the 
present story are taken. Montanville is not a 
box-opener. She may, under another name, 
keep a trinket-shop in the Burlington Arcade, 
| for what you know: but this secret no torture 
shall induce me to divuige. Life has its rises 
and its downfalls, and you have had yours, you 
hobbling old creature, Montanville, indeed! Go 
thy ways! Hereisa shilling forthee. (Thank 
; you, Sir.) Take away that confounded fvot- 
stool, and never let us see thee more! 

Now the fairy Amarantha was like a certain 
| dear young lady of whom we have read in early 

youth. Up to twelve o'clock, attired in spark- 

, ling raiment, she leads the dance with the prince 
(Gradini, known as Grady in his days of banish- 
ment at the T. R. Dublin). At supper, she 
takes her place by the prince’s royal father (who 
is alive now, and still reigns occasionally, so 
that we will not mention his revered name). 
She makes believe to drink from the gilded paste- 
board, and to eat of the mighty pudding. She 
smiles as the good old irascible monarch knocks 
the prime minister and the cooks about: she 
blazes in splendor: she beams with a thousand 
jewels, in comparison with which the Koh-i-noor 
is a wretched lustreless little pebble: she disap- 
pears in a chariot, such as a Lord Mayor never 
rode in:—and at midnight, who is that young 
woman tripping homeward through the wet 
streets in a battered bonnet, a cotton shawl, and 
a lean frock fringed with the dreary winter 
flounces ? 

Our Cinderella is up early in the morning: 
she does no little portion of the house-work: she 
dresses her sisters and brothers: she prepares 
papa’s breakfast. On days when she has not to 
zo to morning lessons at her academy she helps 
with the dinner. Heaven help us! She has 
ofien brought mine when I have dined at home, 
and owns to having made that famous mutton- 
broth when I had a cold. Foreigners come to 














the house—professional gentlemen—to see Slum- 
ley on the first floor; exiled captains of Spain 
| and Portugal, companions of the warrior her fa- 
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ther. It is surprising how she has learned their 


Now, why should a poor lodging-house keeper 


accents, and has picked up French and Italian, | make such a mighty secret of having a daughter 
too. And she played the piano in Mr. Slumley’s | earning an honest guinea by dancing at a thea- 


room sometimes, as I have said; but refrained 
from that presently, and from visiting him alto- 
gether. I suspect he was not a man of principle. 
His paper used to make direful attacks upon in- 
dividual reputations; and you would find theatre 
and opera people most curiously praised and as- 
saulted in the Swe//. I recollect meeting him, 
several years after, in the lobby of the opera, in 
a very noisy frame of mind, when he heard a cer- 
tain lady’s carriage called, and cried out with 
exceeding strong language, which need not be 


accurately reported, ‘‘Look at that woman! | 


Confound her! I made her, Sir! Got her an 
engagement when the family was starving, Sir! 
Did you see her, Sir? She wouldn’t even look 
at me!” Nor inleed was Mr. S. at that mo- 
ment a very agreeable object to behold. 

Then I remembered that there had been some 
quarrel with this man, when we lodged in Beak 
Street together. If difficulty there was, it was 
solved ambulando. He quitted the lodgings, 
leaving an excellent an1 costly piano as security 
for a heavy bill which he owed to Mrs. Prior, 
and the instrument was presently fetched away 
by the music-sellers, its owners. But regarding 
Mr. S.’s valuable biography, let us speak very 
gently. You see it is ‘‘an insult to literature” 
to say that there are disreputable and dishonest 
persons who write in newspapers. 

Nothing, dear friend, escapes your penetration: 
if a joke is made in your company you are down 
upon it instanter, and your smile rewards the wag 
who amuses you: so you knew at once, while I 
was talking of Elizabeth and her academy, that 
a theatre was meant, where the poor child danced 
for a guinea, or five-and-twenty shillings per 
week. Nay, she must have had not a little skill 
and merit to advance to the quarter of a hun- 
dred; for she was not pretty at this time, only 
a rough, tawny-haired filly of a girl, with great 
eyes. Dolphin, the manager, did not think much 
of her, and she passed before him in his regiment 
of Sea-nymphs, or Bayadres, or Fairies, or Ma- 
zurka maidens (with their fluttering lances and lit- 
tle scarlet slyboots!), scarcely more noticed than 
private Jones standing under arms in his compa- 
ny when his Royal Highness the Field-marshal 
gallops by. There were no dramatic triumphs 
for Miss Bellenden; no bouquets were flung at 
her feet ; no cunning Mephistopheles—the emis- 
sary of some philandering Faustus outside—cor- 


rupted her duenna, or brought her caskets of dia- | 
monds. Had there been any such admirer for | 


Bellenden, Dolphin would not only not have been 
shocked, but he would very likely have raised her 


salary. As it was, though himself, I fear, a per- | 





son of loose morals, he respected better things. 
**That Bellenden’s a good hhonest gurl,” he said 
to the present writer; ‘‘ works hard; gives her 
money to her family; father a shy old cove. 
Very good family, I hear they are!” and he 
passes on to some other of the innumerable sub- 
jects which engage a manager. 


tre? Why persist in calling the theatre an acad- 
emy? Why did Mrs. Prior speak of it as such, 
}to me who knew what the truth was, and to 

whom Elizabeth herself made no mystery of her 
calling ? 

There are actions and events in its life over 
which decent Poverty often chooses to cast a vail 
| that is not unbecoming wear. We can all, if we 
| are minded, peer through this poor flimsy screen: 

often there is no shame behind it—only empty 
| platters, poor scraps, and other threadbare evi- 
dence of want and cold. And who is called on 
to show his rags to the public, and cry out his 
| hunger in the street? At this time (her char- 
acter has developed itself not so amiably since) 
Mrs. Prior was outwardly respectable; and yet, 
as I have said, my groceries were consumed with 
remarkable rapidity ; my wine and brandy bot- 
tles were all leaky, until they were excluded from 
| air under a patent lock; my Morell raspberry 
| jam, of which I was passionately fond, if exposed 
on the table for a few hours, was always eaten 
| by the cat, or that wonderful little wretch of a 
maid-of-all-work, so active, yet so patient, so 
kind, so dirty, so obliging. Was it the maid 
who took those groceries? I have seen the Gaz- 
za Ladra, and know that poor little maids are 
sometimes wrongfully accused; and besides, in 
my particular case, I own I don’t care who the 
culprit was. At the year’s end, a single man is 
| not much poorer for this house-tax which he pays. 
| One Sunday evening, being confined with a cold, 
| and partaking of that mutton broth which Eliz- 
| abeth made so well, and which she brought me, 
| I entreated her to bring from the cupboard, of 
| which I gave her the key, a certain brandy-bot- 
| tle. She saw my face when I looked at her; 
| there was no mistaking its agony. There was 
| scarce any brandy left; it had all leaked away ; 
jand it was Sunday, and no good brandy was to 
be bought that evening. 

Elizabeth, I say, saw my grief. She put down 
the bottle, and she cried: she tried to prevent 
| herself from doing so at first, but she fairly burst 
into tears. 

**My dear—dear child,” says I, seizing her 
| hand, ‘* you don’t suppose I fancy you—” 
| No—no!” she says, drawing the large hand 
| over her eyes. ‘No—no! but I saw it when 
| you and Mr. Warrington last ’ad seme. Oh! 
do have a patting lock!” 

‘A patent lock, my dear?” I remarked. 
** How odd that you, who have learned to pro- 
nounce Italian and French words so well, should 
make such strange slips in English! Your mo- 

ther speaks well enough.” 
| **She was born a lady. She was not sent to 
| be a milliner’s girl, as I was, and then among 
| those noisy girls at that—oh! that place !” cries 
| Bessy, in a sort of desperation, clenching her 
hand. 

Here the bells of St. Beak’s began to ring 
| quite cheerily for evening service. I heard 
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** Elizabeth!” cried out from the lower regions 
by Mrs. Prior’s cracked voice. And the maiden 
went her way to Church, which she and her mo- 
ther never missed of a Sunday; and I dare say I 
slept just as well without the brandy-and-water. 

Slumley being gone, Mrs. Prior came to me 
rather wistfully one day, and wanted to know 
whether I would object to Madame Bentivoglio, 
the opera-singer, having the first floor? This 
was too much, indeed! How was my work to 
go on with that woman practicing all day and 
roaring underneath me? But after sending 
away so good a customer, I could noi refuse to 
lend the Priors a little more money; and Prior 
insisted upon treating me to a new stamp, and 
making out a new and handsome bill for an 
amount nearly twice as great as the last: which 
he had no doubt under heaven, and which he 
pledged his honor as an officer and a gentleman 
that he would meet. Let me see: That was 
how many yearsago? Thirteen, fourteen, twen- 
ty? Never mind. My fair Elizabeth, I think 
if you saw your poor old father’s signature now, 
you would pay it. I came upon it lately in an 
old box I haven’t opened these fifteen years, 
along with some letters written—never mind by 
whom—and an old glove that I used to set an 
absurd value by; and that emerald-green tabinet 
waistcoat which kind old Mrs. Macmanus gave 
me, and which I wore at the L—d L—t—nt’s 
ball, Ph-n-x Park, Dublin, once, when I 
danced with her there! Lord!—Lord! It 
would no more meet round my waist now than 
round Daniel Lambert’s. How we outgrow 
things! 

But as I never presented this united bill of 
£43 odd (the first portion of £23, etc., was ad- 
vanced by me in crder to pay an execution out 
of the house)—as I never expected to have it 
paid any more than I did to be Lord Mayor of 
London—I say it was a little hard that Mrs. 
Prior should write off to her brother (she writes 
a capital letter), blessing Providence that had 
given him a noble income, promising him the 
benefit of her prayers, in order that he should 
long live to enjoy his large salary, and informing 
him that an obdurate creditor, who shall be 
nameless (meaning me), who had Captain Prior 
in his power (as if being in possession of that 
dingy scrawl, I should have known what to do 
with it), who held Mr. Prior’s acceptance for 
£43 14s. 4d. due on the 3d July (my bill), would 
infallibly bring their family to ruts, unless a 
part of the money was paid up. When I went 
up to my old college, and called on Sargent, at 
Boniface Lodge, he treated me as civilly as if I 
had been an undergraduate; scarcely spoke to 
me in hall, where, of course, I dined at the Fel- 
- lows’ table; and only asked me to one of Mrs. 
Sargent’s confounded tea-parties during the whole 
time of my stay. Now it was by this man’s en- 
treaty that I went to lodge at Prior’s; he talked 
to me after dinner one day, he hummed, he 
ha’d, he blushed, he prated in his pompous way, 
about an unfortunate sister in London—fatal 
early marriage—husband, Captain Prior, Knight 
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of the Swan with two Necks of Portugal, most 
distinguished officer, but imprudent speculator— 
advantageous lodgings in the centre of London, 
quiet, though near the Clubs—if I was ill (I am 
a confirmed invalid), Mrs. Prior, his sister, would 
nurse me like a mother. So, in a word, I went 
to Prior’s: I took the rooms: I was attracted by 
some children: Amelia Jane (that little dirty 
maid before mentioned) dragging a go-cart, con- 
taining a little dirty pair; another marching by 
them, carrying a fourth well-nigh as big as him- 
self. These little folks, having threaded the 
mighty flood of Regent Street, debouched into 
the quiet creek of Beak Street, just as I hap- 
pened to follow them. And the door at which 
the small caravan halted—the very door I was 
in search of—was opened by Elizabeth, then only 
just emerging from childhood, with tawny hair 
falling into her solemn eyes. 

The aspect of these little people, which woul 1 
have deterred many, happened to attract me. I 
ama lonely man. I may have been ill-treated 
by some one once, but that is neither here nor 
there. If I had had children of my own, I think 
I should have been good to them. I thought 
Prior a dreadful vulgar wretch, and his wife a 
scheming, greedy little woman. But the chil- 
dren amused me: and I took the rooms, liking 
to hear overhead in the morning the patter of 
their little feet. The person I mean has several ; 
husband, judge in the West Indies. Adlons! 
now you know how I came to live at Mrs. 
Prior’s. 

Though I am now a steady, a confirmed old 
bacheior (I shall call myself Mr. Batchelor, if 
you please, in this story; and there is some one 
far—far away who knows why I will never take 
another title), I was a gay young fellow enough 
once. I was not above the pleasures of youth: 
in fact, I learned quadrilles on purpose to dance 
with her that long vacation when I went to read 
with my young friend Lord Viscount Poldoody 
at Dub—pshaw! Be still, thou foolish heart! 
Perhaps I misspent my time as an undergradu- 
ate. Perhaps I read too many novels, occupied 
myself too much with “ elegant literature” (that 
used to be our phrase), and spoke too often at 
the Union, where I had a considerable reputa- 
tion. But those fine words got me no college 
prizes: I missed my fellowship: was rather in 
disgrace with my relations afterward, but had a 
small independence of my own, which I eked 
out by taking a few pupils for little goes and the 
common degree. At length, a relation dying, 
and leaving me a further small income, I left 
the university, and came to reside in London. 

Now in my third year at college there came 
to St. Boniface a young gentleman, who was one 
of the few gentleman-pensioners of our society. 
His popularity speedily was great. A kindly 


and simple youth, he would have been liked, I 
dare say, even though he had been no richer than 
the rest of us; but this is certain, that flattery, 
worldliness, mammon-worship, are vices as well 
known to young as to old boys; and a rich lad 
at school or college has his followers, tuft-hunt- 
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ers, led-captains, little courts, just as much as 
any elderly millionary of Pall-Mall, who gazes 
round his club to see whom he shall take home 
to dinner, while humble trencher-men wait anx- 
iously, thinking—Ah! will he take me this time ? 
or will he ask that abominable sneak and toady 
Henchman again? Well—well! this is an old 
story about parasites and flatterers. My dear 
good Sir, I am not for a moment going to say 
that you ever were one: and I dare say it was 
very base and mean of us to like a man chiefly 
on account of his money. ‘I know”’—Tom 
Lovel used to say—*‘‘I know fellows come to my 
rooms because I have a large allowance, and 
plenty of my poor old governor’s wine, and give 
good dinners: I am not deceived; but, at least, 
it is pleasanter to come to me and have good 
dinners, and good wine, than to go to Jack 
Highson’s dreary tea and turnout, or to Ned 
Roper’s abominable Oxbridge port.” And so I 
admit at once that Lovel’s parties were more 
agreeable than most men’s in the college. Per- 
haps the goodness of the fare, by pleasing the 
guests, made them more pleasant. A dinner in 
hall, and a pewter-plate is all very well, and I 
can say grace before it with all my heart; but a 
dinner with fish from London, game, and two 
or three nice little entrées, is better—and there 
was no better cook in the university than ours 
at St. Boniface, and ah, me! there were appe- 
tites then, and digestions which rendered the 
good dinner doubly good. 

Between me and young Lovel a friendship 
sprang up, which, I trust, even the publication 
of this story will not diminish. There is a pe- 
riod, immediately after the taking of his bache- 
lor’s degree, when many a university man finds 
himself embarrassed. The tradesmen rather 
rudely press for a settlement of their accounts. 
Those prints we ordered calidi juventé; those 
shirt-studs and pins which the jewelers would 
persist in thrusting into our artless bosoms; 
those fine coats we would insist on having for 
our books, as well as ourselves; all these have 
to be paid for by the graduate. And my father, 
who was then alive, refusing to meet these de- 
mands, under the—I own—just plea, that my al- 
lowance had been ample, and that my half-sis- 
ters ought not to be mulcted of their slender por- 
tions in consequence of my extravagance, I 
should have been subject to very serious incon- 
venience—nay, possibly, to personal incarcera- 
tion, had not Lovel, at the risk of rustication, 
rushed up to London to his mother (who then 
had especial reasons for being very gracious to 
her son), obtained a supply of money from her, 
and brought it to me at Mr. Shackell’s horrible 
hotel, where I was lodged. He had tears in his 
kind eyes; he grasped my hand a hundred and 
hundred times as he flung the notes into my lap; 
and the recording tutor (Sargent was only tutor 





then) who was going to bring him up before the 
Master for breach of discipline, dashed away a | 
drop from his own lid, when, with a moving | 
eloquence, I told what had happened, and blotted 
out the transaction with some particular old| 





1811 port, of which we freely partook in his pri- 
vate rooms that evening. By laborious install- 
ments, I had the happiness to pay Lovel back. 
I took pupils, as I said; I engaged in literary 
pursuits: I became connected with a literary 
periodical, and I am ashamed to say, I imposed 
myself upon the public as a good classical scholar. 
I was not thought the less learned, when my 
relative dying, I found myself in possession of a 
small independency ; and my Translations from 
the Greek, my Poems by Beta, and my articles 
in the paper of which I was part proprietor for 
several years, have had their little success in 
their day. 

Indeed at Oxbridge, if I did not obtain uni- 
versity honors, at least I showed literary tastes. 
I got the prize essay one year at Boniface, and 
plead guilty to having written essays, poems, and 
a tragedy. My college friends had a joke at 
my expense (a very small joke serves to amuse 
those port-wine-bibbing fogies, and keeps them 
laughing for ever so long a time)—they are wel- 
come, I say, to make merry at my charges—in 
respect of a certain bargain which I made on 
coming to London, and in which, had I been 
Moses Primrose purchasing green spectacles, I 
could scarcely have been more taken in. Jy 
Jenkinson was an old college acquaintance, whom 
I was idiot enough to imagine a respectable man : 
the fellow had a very smooth tongue, and sleek, 
sanctified exterior. He was rather a popular 
preacher, and used to cry a good deal in the pul- 
pit. He, and a queer wine-merchant and bill- 
discounter, Sherrick by name, had somehow got 
possession of that neat little literary paper, the 
Museum, which, perhaps, you remember; and 
this eligible literary property my friend Honey- 
man, with his wheedling tongue, induced me to 
purchase. I bear no malice: the fellow is in 
India now, where I trust he pays his butcher and 
baker. He was in dreadful straits for money 
when he sold me the Museum. He began cry- 
ing when I told him some short time afterward 
that he was a swindler, and from behind his 
pocket-handkerchief sobbed a prayer that I should 
one day think better of him; whereas my re- 
marks to the same effect produced an exactly 
contrary impression upon his accomplice, Sher- 
rick, who burst out laughing in my face, and 
said, ‘*The more fool you.” Mr. Sherrick was 
right. Hewas a fool, without mistake, who had 
any money-dealing with him; and poor Honey- 
man was right, too; I don’t think so badly of 
him as I did. A fellow so hardly pinched for 
money could not resist the temptation of extract- 
ing it from such a greenhorn. I dare say I gave 
myself airs as editor of that confounded Museum, 
and proposed to educate the public taste, to dif- 
fuse morality and sound literature throughout 
the nation, and to pocket a liberal salary in re- 
turn for my services. I dare say I printed my 
own sonnets, my own tragedy, my own verses 
(to a Being who shall be nameless, but whose 
conduct has caused a faithful heart to bleed not 
a little). Idare say I wrote satirical articles, in 


which I piqued myself upon the fineness of my 
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wit, and criticisms, got up for the nonce, out of |ing home myself (from one of Mrs. Watering- 


encyclopedias and biographical dictionaries ; so 
that I would be actually astounded at my own 
knowledge. I daresay I made a gaby of myself 
to the world: pray, my good friend, hast thou 
never done likewise? If thou hast never been a 
fool, be sure thou wilt never be a wise man. 

I think it was my brilliant confrére on the first 
floor (he had pecuniary transactions with Sher- 
rick, and visited two or three of her Majesty’s 
metropolitan prisons at that gentleman’s suit) 
who first showed me how grievously I had been 
cheated in the newspaper matter. Slumley 
wrote for a paper printed at our office. The 
same: boy often brought proofs to both of us— 
a little bit of a puny bright-eyed chap, who look- 
ed scarce twelve years old when he was sixteen ; 
who in wit was a man when in stature he was a 
child—like many other children of the poor. 

This little Dick Bedford used to sit many 
hours asleep on my landing-place or Slumley’s, 
while we were preparing our invaluable compo- 
sitions within our respective apartments. SS. 
was a good-natured reprobate, and gave the 
child of his meat and his drink. I used to like 
to help the little man from my breakfast, and see 
him enjoy the meal. As he sate, with his bag 
on his knees, his head sunk in sleep, his little 
high-lows scarce reaching the floor, Dick made 
u touching little picture. The whole house was 
fond of him. The tipsy Captain nodded. him a 
welcome as he swaggered dewn stairs, stock and 
coat and waistcoat in hand, to his worship’s toil- 
et in the back kitchen. The children and Dick 
were good friends; and Elizabeth patronized 
him, and talked with him now and again, in her 
grave way. You know Clancy, the composer ? 
know him better, perhaps, under his name of 
Friedrich Donner? Donner used to write mu- 
sic to Slumley’s words, or vice versa ; and would 
come now and again to Beak Street, where he 
and his poet would try their joint work at the 
piano. At the sound of that music little Dick’s 
eyes used to kindle. ‘Oh, it’s prime!” said 
the young enthusiast. And I will say, that 
good-natured miscreant of a Slumley not only 
gave the child pence, but tickets for the play, 
concerts, and so forth. Dick had a neat little 
suit of clothes at home; his mother made him a 
very nice little waistcoat out of my undergradu- 
ate’s gown; and he and she, a decent woman, 
when in their best raiment, looked respectable 
enough for any theatre-pit in England. 

Among other places of public amusement 
which he attended, Mr. Dick frequented the acad- 
emy where Miss Bellenden danced, and whence 
poor Elizabeth Prior issued forth after midnight 
in her shabby frock. And once the Captain, 
Elizabeth’s father and protector, being unable to 
walk very accurately, and noisy and incoherent 
in his speech, so that the attention of Messieurs 
of the police was directed toward him, Dick came 
up, placed Elizabeth and her father in a cab, 
paid the fare with his own money, and brought 
the whole party home in triumph, himself sitting 
on the box of the vehicle. I chanced to be com- 





ham’s elegant tea soiiées, in Dorset Square), and 
reached my door just at the arrival of Dick and 
hiscaravan. ‘‘ Here, cabby!” says Dick, hand- 
ing out the fare, and looking with his brightest 
eyes. It is pleasanter to look at that beaming 
little face, than at the Captain yonder, reeling 
into his house supported by his daughter. Dick 
cried, Elizabeth told me, when, a week after- 
ward, she wanted to pay him back his shilling; 
and sie said he was a strange child, that he 
was. 

I revert to my friend Lovel. I was coaching 
Lovel for his degree (which, between ourselves, 
I think he never would have attained), when he 
suddenly announced to me, from Weymouth, 
where he was passing the vacation, his intention 
to quit the university and to travel abroad. 
‘** Events have happened, dear friend,” he wrote, 
‘which will make my mother’s home miserable 
to me (I little knew when I went to town about 
your business, what caused her wonderful com- 
plaisance to me). She would have broken my 
heart, Charles (my Christian name is Charles), 
but its wounds have found a consoler !” 

Now, in this little chapter, there are some lit- 
tle mysteries propounded, upon which, were I 
not above any such artifice, I might easily leave 
the reader to ponder for a month. 

1. Why did Mrs. Prior, at the lodgings, per- 
sist in calling the theatre at which her daughte: 
danced the Academy ? 

2. What were the special reasons why Mrz. 
Lovel should be very gracious with her son, 
and give him £150 as soon as he asked for the 
money ? 

3. Why was Fred Lovel’s heart nearly bro- 
ken? and 4. Who was his consoler ? 

I answer these at once, and without the slight- 
est attempt at delay or circumlocution. 1. Mrs. 
Prior, who had repeatedly received money from 
her brother, John Erasmus Sargent, D.D., Mas- 
ter of St. Boniface College, knew perfectly well 
that if the Master (whom she already pestered 
out of his life) Leard that she had sent a niece 
of his on the stage, he would never give her an- 
other shilling. 

2. The reason why Emma, widow of the late 
Adolphus Loefiel, of Whitechapel Road, sugar- 
baker, was so particularly gracious to her son, 
Adolphus Frederic Lovel, Esq., of St. Boniface 
College, Oxbridge, and principal partner in the 
house of Loeffel aforesaid, an infant, was that 
she, Emma, was about to contract a second mar- 
riage with the Rev. Samuel Bonnington. 

3. Fred Lovel’s heart was so very much bro- 
ken by this intelligence that he gave himself airs 
of Hamlet, dressed in black, wore his long fair 
hair over his eyes, and exhibited a hundred signs 
of grief and desperation, until— 

4. Louisa (widow of the late Sir Popham Ba- 
ker, of Bakerstown, Co. Kilkenny, Baronct) 
induced Mr. Lovel to take a trip on the Rhine 
with her and Cecilia, fourth and only unmarried 
daughter of the aforesaid Sir Poptam Baker, 
deceased. 












LOVEL THE WIDOWER. 











I AM REFERRED TO CECILIA. 





My opinion of Cecilia I have candidly given | Fred found in her to admire I can not tell: lucky 
in a previous page. I adhere to that opinion. I for us all that tastes, men, women, vary. You 
shall not repeat it. The subject is disagreeable | will never see her alive in this history. That is 
to me, as the woman herself was in life. What her picture, painted by the late Mr. Gandish. 
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She stands fingering that harp with which she 
has often driven me half mad with her Tara's 
Halls and her Poor Marianne. She used to 
Bully Fred so, and beso rude to her guests, that 
in order to pacify her, he would meanly say, 
**Do, my love, let us have a little music!” and 
thrumpty, thrumpty, off would go her gloves, 
and TZara’s Halls would begin. ‘The harp 
that ance” indeed! the accursed catgut scarce 
knew any other music, and ‘‘ once” was a hun- 
dred times at least in my hearing. Then came 
the period when I was treated to the cold joint 
which I have mentioned; and, not liking it, I 
gave up going to Shrublands. 

So, too, did my Lady Baker, but not of her 
own free-will, mind you. She did not quit the 
premises because her reception was too cold, but 
because the house was made a great deal too hot 
for her. Iremember Fred coming to me in high 
spirits, and describing to me, with no little hu- 
mor, a great battle between Cecilia and Lady 
Baker, and her ladyship’s defeat and flight. 
She fled, however, only as far as Putney village, 
where she formed again, as it were, and fortified 
herself in a lodging. Next day she made a des- 
perate and feeble attack, presenting herself at 
Shrublands lodge-gate, and threatening that she 
and sorrow would sit down before it; and that 
all the world should know how a daughter treat- 
ed her mother. But the gate was locked, and 
Barnet, the gardener, appeared behind it, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Since you are come, my lady, perhaps you 
will pay my missis the four-and-twenty shillings 
you borrowed of her.” And he grinned at her 
through the bars until she fied before him, cow- 
ering. Lovel paid the little forgotten account ; 
the best four-and-twenty shillings he had ever 
laid out, he said. 

Eight years passed away; during the last four 
of which I scarce saw my old friend, except at 
clubs and taverns, where we met privily, and 
renewed, not old warmth and hilarity, but old 
kindness. One winter he took his family abroad; 
Cecilia’s health was delicate, Lovel told me, and 
the doctor had advised that she should spend a 
winter in the south. He did not stay with them: 
he had pressing affairs at home; he had em- 
barked in many businesses besides the paternal 
sugar-bakery ; was concerned in companies, a 
director of a joint-stock bank, a man in whose 
fire were many irons. A faithful governess was 
with the children; a faithful man and maid were 
in attendance on the invalid; and Lovel, ador- 
ing his wife, as he certainly did, yet supported 
her absence with great equanimity. 

In the spring I was not a little scared to read 
among the deaths in the newspaper: ‘* At Na- 
ples, of scarlet fever, on the 25th ult., Cecilia, 
wife of Frederic Lovel, Esq., and daughter of 
the late Sir Popham Baker, Bart.” I knew 
what my friend’s grief would be. He had hur- 
ried abroad at the news of her illness; he did 
not reach Naples in time to receive the last words 
of his poor Cecilia. 

Some months after the catastrophe I had a 
note from Shrublands. Lovel wrote quite in 





the old affectionate tone. He begged his dear 
old friend to go to him, and console him in his 
solitude. Would I come to dinner that even- 
ing? 

Of course I went off to him straightway. I 
found him in deep sables in the drawing-room 
with his children, and I confess I was not aston- 
ished to see my Lady Baker once more in that 
room. 

** You seem surprised to see me here, Mr. 
Batchelor!” says her ladyship, with that grace 
and good-breeding which she generally exhibit- 
ed; for if she accepted benefits, she took care to 
insult those from whom she received them. 

** Indeed, no,” said I, looking at Lovel, who 
piteously hung down his head. He had his lit- 
tle Cecy at his knee; he was sitting under the 
portrait of the defunct musician, whose harp, 
now muffled in leather, stood dimly in the cor- 
ner of the room. 

“‘T am here not at my own wish, but from a 
feeling of duty toward that—departed—angel !” 
says Lady Baker, pointing to the picture. 

‘*T am sure when mamma was here you were 
always quarreling,” says little Popham, with a 
scowl. 

‘¢ This is the way those innocent children have 
been taught to regard me,” cries grandmamma. 

‘Silence, Pop!” says papa, ‘‘and don’t be a 
rude boy.” 

‘*¢Isn’t Pop a rude boy?” echoes Cecy. 

**Silence, Pop,” continues papa, ‘‘or you 
must go up to Miss Prior.” 





MOTHER OF PEARL 
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" MET her in India, when, during an eccentric 
course of travel, I visited the land of palan- 
keens and hookahs. She was a slender, pale, spir- 
itual-looking girl. Her figure swayed to and fro 
when she walked, like some delicate plant brushed 
by a very gentle wind. Her face betokened a 
rare susceptibility of nervous organization. Large, 
dark, gray eyes, spanned by slender arches of black 
eye-brows; irregular and mobile features. A 
mouth large and singularly expressive, and con- 
veying vague hints of a sensual nature whenever 
she smiled. The paleness of her skin could 
hardly be called paleness; it was rather a beau- 
tiful transparency of texture, through the white- 
ness of which one beheld the under-glow of life, 
as one sees the fire of a lamp hazily revealed 
through the white ground-glass shade that en- 
velops it. Her motions were full of a strange 
and subtle grace. It positively sent a thrill of 
an indefinable nature through me to watch her 
moving across aroom. It was perhaps a pleas- 
urable sensation at beholding her perform so 
ordinary an actin so unusual amanner. Every 
wanderer in the fields has been struck with de- 
light on beholding a tuft of thistle-down floating 
calmly through the still atmosphere of a sum- 
mer’s day. She possessed in the most perfect 
degree this aerial serenity of motion. With all 
the attributes of body she seemed to move as if 
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disembodied. 
combination of the Real and Ideal, and therein 
I think lay the charm. 

Then her voice. It was like no voice that I 
ever heard before. It was low and sweet—but 


how many hundreds of voices have I heard that | 


were as low and just as sweet! The charm lay 
in somethingelse. Each word was uttered with 
a sort of dove-like ‘‘ coo”—pray do not laugh at 
the image, for I am striving to express what after 
all is perhaps inexpressible. However, I mean 
to say that the harsh gutturals and hissing dentals 
of our English tongue‘were enveloped by her in a 
species of vocal plumage, so that they flew from 
her lips—not like pebbles or snakes, as they do 
from mine and yours, but like humming-birds, 
soft and round and imbued with a strange fasci- 
nation of sound. 

We fell in love, married, and Minnie agreed 
to share my travel for a year, after which we 
were to repair to my native place in Maine, and 
settle down into a calm loving country life. 


It was during this year that our little daugh- | 


ter Pearlwas born. The way in which she came 
to be named Pearl was this: 

We were cruising in the Bay of Condatchy, 
on the west coast of Ceylon, in a small vessel 
which I had hired for a month’s trip to go where 
T listed. 


little nameless child—she wag only three months 


old —on whom, however, we showered daily a} 


thousand unwritable love-titles, I set sail for the 
grounds of a celebrated pearl fishery. 


It was a great although an idle pleasure to sit | 


It was a singular and paradoxical | 


| horrible symbolism of that back fin. 


I had always a singular desire to make | 
myself acquainted with the details of the pearl | 
fishery, and I thought this would be a good op-| 
portunity; so with my wife and servants and | 


This we knew to be the dorsal fin of the man- 
eating shark. Nothing can give any idea of the 
To a per- 
son utterly unacquainted with the habits of the 
monster, the silent, stealthy, resistless way in 
which that membraneous blade divided the wa- 


| ter, would inevitably suggest a cruelty swift, un- 
| appeasable, relentless. 


This may seem exagger- 
ated to any one who has not seen the spectacle I 


| speak of. Every sea-faring man will admit its 


truth. When this ominous apparition became 
visible all on board the fishing boats were instant- 
ly in a state of excitement. The water was 
beaten with oars until it foamed. The natives 
shouted aloud with the most unearthly yells; 


| missiles of all kinds were flung at this Seeva of 


| the ocean, and a relentless attack was kept up 
|on him until the poor fellows groping below 
showed their mahogany faces above the surface. 
We were so fortunate as not to have been the 
spectators of any tragedy, but we knew from 
| hearsay that it often happened that the shark— 
a fish, by-the-way, possessed of a rare intelli- 
gence—quietly bided his time, until the moment 
| the diver broke water, when there would be a 
| lightning-like rush, a flash of the white belly as 
the brute turned on his side to snap, a faint ery 
of agony from the victim, and then the mahoga- 
ny face would sink convulsed never to rise again, 
while a great crimson clot of blood would hang 
suspended in the calm ocean, the red memorial 
of a sudden and awful fatality. 
| One breathless day we were floating in our 
little boat at the pearl fishery watching the div- 
ing. ‘*We” means my wife, myself, and our 
little daughter, who was nestled in the arms of 
her ‘‘ayah,” or colored nurse. It was one of 


in one of the small coasting boats in that cloud- | those tropical mornings the glory of which is in- 
less and serene climate, floating on an unrufiied | describable. The sea was so transparent that 
sea, and watch the tawny natives, naked, with | the boat in which we lay, shielded from the sun 
the exception of a small strip of cotton cloth | by awnings, seemed to hang suspended in air. 
wound around their loins, plunge into the marv: al-| The tufts of pink and white coral that studded 
ously clear waters, and after having shot down | the bed of the ocean beneath were as distinct as 








far beyond sight, as if they had been lead instead | 
of flesh and blood, suddenly break above the sur- 
face after what seemed an age of immersion, 
holding in their hands a basket filled with long, 
uncouthly-shaped bivalves, any of which might 
contain a treasure great as that which Cleopatra 
wasted in her goblet. The oysters being flung 
into the boat, a brief breathing spell was taken, 
and then once more the dark-skinned diver dart- 
ed down like some agile fish to recommence his 
search. For the pearl-oyster is by no means to 


be found in the prodigal profusion in which his | 


less aristocratic brethren, the Mill Ponds and 
Blue Points and Chinkopins, exist. He is rare 
and exclusive, and does not bestow himself lib- 
erally. He, like all high-born castes, is not 
prolific. 

Sometimes a fearful moment of excitement 
would overtake us. While two or three of the 
pearl-divers were under water, the calm glassy 
surface of the sea would be cleft by what seemed 
the thin blade of a sharp knife, cutting through 
the water with a slow, even, deadly motion. 





if they were growing at our feet. We seemed 
to be gazing upon a beautiful parterre of varie- 
gated candy tuft. The shores fringed with palms 
and patches of a gigantic species of cactus, which 
was then in bloom, were as still and serene as if 
they had been painted on glass. Indeed the 
whole landscape looked like a beautiful scene 
beheld through a giorified stereoscope. Emin- 
ently real as far as detail went, but fixed and 
motionless as death. Nothing broke the silence 
save the occasional plunge of the divers into the 
| water, or the noise of the large oysters falling 
into the bottom of the boats. In the distance, 
on a small narrow point of land, a strange 
crowd of human beings was visible. Oriental 
pearl merchants, Fakeers selling amulets, Brah- 
mins in their dirty white robes, all attracted to 
the spot by the prospect of gain (as fish col- 
lect round a handful of bait flung into a pond), 
bargaining, cheating, and strangely mingling 
religion and lucre. My wife and I lay back 
on the cushions that lined the after-part of 
our little skiff, languidly gazing on the sea 
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and the sky by turns. Suddenly our attention | 
was aroused by a great shout, which was fol- | 
lowed by a volley of shrill cries from the pearl- | 
fishing boats. On turning in that direction the | 
greatest excitement was visible among the differ- 
ent crews. Hands were pointed. White teeth 
glittered in the sun, and every dusky form was 
gesticulating violently. Then two or three ne- 
groes seized some long poles and commenced 
beating the water violently. Others flung gourds 
and calabashes, and odd pieces of wood and 
stones in the direction of a particular spot that 
lay between the nearest fishing-boat and our- 
selves. ‘The only thing visible in this spot was 
a black, sharp blade, thin as the blade of a pen- 
knife, that appeared slowly and evenly cutting 
through the still water. No surgical instrument 
ever glided through human flesh with a more 
sitent, cruel calm. It needed not the cry of 
** Shark! shark!” to tell us what it was. Ina 
moment we had a vivid picture of that unseen 
monster, with his small, watchful eyes, and his 
huge mouth with its double row of fangs, pre- 
sented before our mental vision. There were 
three divers under water at this moment, while 
directly above them hung suspended this re- 
morseless incarnation of Death. My wife clasp- 
ed my hand convulsively, and became deathly 
pale. I stretched out the other hand instinct- 
ively, and grasped a revolver which lay beside 
me. Iwas in the act of cocking it when a shrick 
of unutterable agony from the ayah burst on our 
ears. I turned my head quick as a flash of 
lightning, and beheld her, with empty arms, 
hanging over the gunwale of the boat, while 
down in the calm sea I saw a tiny little face 
swathed in white sinking—sinking—sinking! 
What are words to paint such a crisis? What 
pen, however vigorous, could depict the pallid, 
convulsed face of my wife, my own agonized 
countenance, the awful despair that settled on 
the dark face of the ayah as we three beheld the 
love of our lives serenely receding from us for- 
ever in that impassible transparent ocean? My 
pistol fell from my grasp. I, who rejoiced ina 
vigor of manhood such as few attain, was struck 
dumb and helpless. My brain whirled in its 
dome. Every outward chject vanished from my 
sight, and all I saw was a vast translucent sea 
and one sweet face, rosy as a sea-shell, shining 
in its depths—shining with a vague smile that 
seemed to bid me a mute farewell as it floated 
away to death! I was roused from a trance of 
anguish by the flitting of a dark form through 
the clear water, cleaving its way swiftly toward 
that darling little shape that grew dimmer and 
dimmer every second as it settled in the sea. 
We all saw it, and the same thought struck us 
all. That terrible, deadly back fin was the 
key of our sudden terror. Theshark! A si- 
multaneous shrick burst from our lips. I tried 
to jump overboard, but was withheld by some 
one—little use had I done so, for I could not 
swim a stroke. The dark shape glided on like 
a flash of light. It reached our treasure—in an 





instant all we loved on earth was blotted from 


our sight! My heart stood still. My breath 
ceased ; life trembled on my lips. The next 
moment a dusky head shot out of the water close 
to our boat—a dusky head whose parted lips 
gasped for breath, but whose eyes shone with the 
brightness of a superhuman joy. The second aft- 
er two tawny hands held a dripping white mass 
above water, and the dark head shouted to the 
boatmen. Another second, and the brave pearl- 
diver had clambered in, and laid my little daugh- 
ter at her mother’s feet. This was the shark! 
This the man-cater! This hero in sun-burned 
hide, who, with his quick aquatic sight, had seen 
our dear one sinking through the sea, and had 
brought her up to us again, pale and dripping, 
but still alive! 

What tears and what laughter fell on us three 
by turns as we named our gem reseved from the 
ocean “ Little Pearl!” 


IL 


I had been about a year settled at my pleas- 
ant homestead in Maine when the great misfor- 
tune of my life fell upon me. 

My existence was almost exceptional in its 
happiness. Independent in circumstances, master 
of a beantiful place, the natural charms of which 
were carefully seconded by art; married to a 
woman whose refined and cultivated mind scem- 
ed to be in perfect rapport with my own; and 
the father of the loveliest little maiden that cver 
tottered upen tiny feet, what more could I wish 
for? In the summer time we varied the pleas- 
ant mcnotony of our rustic life by flying visits tc 
Newport and Nahant. In the winter a month 
or six weeks spent in New York, party-going 
and theatre-gcing, surfeited us with the rapid 
life of a metropolis, but gave us feod for conver- 
sation for menths tocome. The intervals were 
well filled up with farming, reading, and the so- 
cial intercourse into which we naturally fell with 
the old residents around us 

I said a moment ago that I was perfectly hap- 
py at this time. Iwas wrong. I was happy, 
but not perfectly happy. A vague grief over- 
shadowed me. My wife’s health gave me, at 
times, great ecncern. Charming and spirituelle 
as she was on the majority of occasions, there 
were times when she seemed a prey to a brood- 
ing melancholy. She would sit for hours in 
the twilight in what appeared to be a state of 
mental apathy, and at such times it was almost 
impossible to rouse her into even a moderate 
state of conversational activity. When I ad- 
dressed her she would languidly turn her eyes 
on me, droop the eyelids over the eyeballs, and 
gaze at me with a strange expression that—I 
knew not why—sent a shudder through my 
limbs. It was in vain that I questioned her 
to ascertain if she suffered. She was perfectly 
well, she said, but weary. I consulted my old 


friend and neighbor, Doctor Melony, but, after 
a careful study of her constitution, he proclaim- 
ed her, after his own fashion, to be ‘‘ sound as 
a bell, Sir! sound as a bell!” 

To me, however, there was a funereal tone in 
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this “‘bell.” If it did not toll of death, it at| rising and falling inflections, swimming en- 
least proclaimed disaster. I can not say why | trances and graceful exits. Her idea of great 
those dismal forebodings should have possessed | emotion is hysterics, and her acme of by-play is 
me. Let who will explain the many presenti-| to roll her eyes at the audience. You listen in 
ments of good and bad fortune which waylay vain for a natural intonation of the voice. You 
men in the road of Life, as the witches used to | look in vain on the painted—over-painted—face 
waylay the traveler of old, and rise up in his | for a single reflex of the emoticns depicted by the 


path prognosticating, and, it may be, cursing. | 

At times, though, Minnie, as if to cheat spec- 
ulation, displayed a gayety and cheerfulness be- 
yond all expectation. She would propose little 
excursions to noted places in our neighborhood, | 
rustic ‘* sprees,” as it were, and no eyes in the 
party would be brighter, or no laugh more | 
ringing than hers. Yet these bright spots were | 
but checkers on a life of gloom. Days passed | 
in moodiness and silence. Nights of restless 
tossing on the couch. And ever and anon that 


| 


strange furtive look following me as I went to | 


and fro! 
As the year slowly sailed through the green 
banks of summer into the flaming scenery of 


dissipate this melancholy under which my wife 
so obviously labored. 

‘¢ Minnie,” I said to her, one day, ‘‘I feel 
rather dull. Let us go to New York for a few 
weeks.” 

‘¢ What for?” she answered, turning her face 
round slowly until her eyes rested on mine— 


eyes still filled with that inexplicable expres- | 


sion! ‘* What for? To amuse ourselves? My 
dear Gerald, how can New York amuse you? 
We live in a hotel, each room of which is a 
stereotyped copy of the other. We get the same 
bill of fare—with a fresh date—every day for 
dinner. We go to parties that are a repetition 
of the parties we went to last year. The same 


thin-legged young man leads ‘ the German,’ and | 


one could almost imagine that the stewed terra- 
pin which you get for supper had been kept over 
since the previous winter. There is no novelty 
—no nothing.” 

‘“‘There is a novelty, my dear,” I said, al- 
though I could not help smiling at her languid 
dissection of a New York season. ‘* You love 
the stage, and a new and, as I am told, a great act- 
ress, has appeared there. 
to see her.” 

‘*Who is she? But, before you answer, I 
know perfectly well what a great American 
dramatic novelty is. She has been gifted by 
nature with fine eyes, a good figure, and a voice 


which has a tolerable scale of notes. Some one, | 


or something, puts it into her head that she was 
born into this world for the special purpose of 
interpreting Shakspeare. She begins by recit- 
ing to her friends in a little village, and, owing 
to their encouragement, determines to take les- 
sons from some broken-down actor, who ekes 


out an insufficient salary by giving lessons in | 


elocution. Under his tuition—as she would 
under the instruction of any professor of that 
abominable art known as ‘elocution’—she learns 
how to display her voice at the expense of the 
sense of the author. She thinks of nothing but 


I, for my part, want | 


dramatist. Emotions that, lam sure, when he 
was registering them on paper, flitted over his 
countenance, and thrilled his whole being as the 
auroral lights shimmer over the heavens, and 
send a vibration through all nature! My dear 
husband, I am tired of your great American 
actress. Please go and buy me half a dozen 
dolls.” 

I laughed. She was in her cynical mood, 
and none could be more sarcastic than she. 
But I was determined to gain my point. 

‘* But,” I resumed, ‘‘the actress I am anx- 
ious to see is the very reverse of the too-truthful 
picture you have painted. I want to see Ma- 
tilda Heron.” 

‘** And who is Matilda Heron ?” 
| ‘Well, I can’t very well answer your ques- 
| tion definitely, Minnie; but this I know, that 
she has come from somewhere out West, and 
fallen like a bomb-shell in New York. The 
metaphor is not too pronounced. Her appear- 
|ance has been an explosion. Now you, bas’ 
| critic of actresses, here is a chance for a sensa- 
tion! Will you go?” 

‘«¢ Of course I will, dear Gerald. But if I am 
disappointed, call on the gods to help you. I 
will punish you, if you mislead me, in some aw- 
ful manner. Ill—write a play, or—go on the 
stage myself.” 
| **Minnie,” said I, kissing her smooth white 
forehead, ‘‘if you go on the stage you will make 
a most miserable failure. A good critic never 
yet made a good actor, and, vice versa, an actor, 
good or bad, never yet was a good critic.” 


the fall, I resolved to make some attempt to | 


| 


Tit. 

We went to New York. Matilda Heron was 
then playing her first engagement at Wallack’s 
Theatre. The day after I arrived I secured a 
couple of orchestra seats, and before the curtain 
rose Minnie and I were installed in our places 
—I full of anticipation, she, as all prejudging 
critics are, determined to be terribly severe if 
she got a chance. 

We were both of us too well bred, too well 
brought up, too well educated, and too cosmo- 
politan to experience any qualms about the mo- 
rality of the play. We had read it in the French 
under the title of Za Dame aux Camélias, and it 
was now produced in dramatic form under the 
title of ‘* Camille.” 
| If my wife did not get a chance for criticism, 
she at least got a sensation. Shall I be vulgar. 
and say that Miss Heron’s first entrance ‘*knock- 
ed her?” It was so wonderfully unconventional. 
The woman dared to come in upon that painted 
| scene as if it really was the home apartment it 
| Was represented tc be! She did not slide in 
| with her face to the audience and wait for the 
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* mockery that is called ‘‘a reception.” She| I ordered supper into our sitting-room, and 
walked in easily, naturally, unwitting of any | made Minnie drink a couple of glasses of Cham- 
outside eyes. ‘The petulant manner in which! pagne in the hope that it would rouse her into 
she took off her shawl; the commonplace con-! some state of mental activity. All my efforts, 
versational tone in which she spoke to her servant, | however, were without avail. She was silent 
were revelations to Minnie and myself. Here | and strange, and occasionally shivered as if pene- 
was a daring reality. Here was a woman who, | trated with a sudden chill. Shortly after she 
sacrificing for the moment all conventional pre-| pleaded weariness and retired for the night, leav- 
judices, dared to play the Lorette as the Lorette | ing me puzzled more than ever by the strange- 
herself plays her dramatic life, with all her| ness of her case. 


whims, her passion, her fearlessness of conse-| An hour or two afterward when I went to bed 
quences, her occasional vulgarities, her imperti-| I found Minnie apparently asleep. Never had 
nence, her tenderness and self-sacrifice ! she seemed more beautiful. Her lips were like 


It was not that we did not see faults. Occa-| a bursting rose-bud about to blow under the in- 
sionally Miss Heron’s accent was bad, and had a fluence of a perfumed wind, just parted as they 
savor of Celtic origin. But what mattered ac-| were by the gentle breath that came and went. 
cent, or what mattered elocution, when we felt | The long dark lashes that swept over her cheek 
ourselves in the presence of an inspired woman! | gave a pensive charm to her countenance which 

Did it ever strike a critic, who, when Hamlet | was heightened by a rich stray of nutty hair that 
is played, or Lady Macbeth, insists that the} swept loosely across her bosom, tossed in the 
voice of the actor or actress must be melodious, | restlessness of slumber. I printed a light kiss 
to inquire of himself whether Hamlet in his life-| upon her forehead, and with an unuttered prayer 
time was distinguished for a splendid vocal or-| for her welfare lay down to rest. 
gan, or that Lady Macbeth was celebrated for} I know not how long I had been asleep when 
the deep melody of her accents? Don’t we re-| I was awakened from a profound slumber by one 
quire rather too much of the tootle-tootling of | of those indescribable sensations of mortal peril, 
the voice in our dramatic artists? A pretty | which seem to sweep over the soul, and with as 
effect to which the vocal outbursts of nature are | it were the thrill of its passage call louder than a 
entirely sacrificed? But this is a story and not | trumpet, Awake! arouse! your life hangs by a 
a dissertation on the drama. Suffice to say that, | hair! That this strange physical warning is in 
in common with my wife, I hate what is called | all cases the result of a magnetic phenomenon I 
elocution. have not the slightest doubt. To prove it, steal 

Miss Heron’s ‘‘ Camille” electrified both Min-| softly, ever so softly, to the bedside of a sleeper, 
nie and myself. My wife was particularly bou/c-| and although no noise betrays your presence, the 
verseé. 'Theartist we were beholding had not in | slumberer will almost invariably awaken, aroused 
a very marked manner any of those physical ad-| bya magnetic perception of your proximity. How 
vantages which Minnie had predicated in her| much more powerfully must the stealthy ap- 
onslaught on the dramatic stars. It is true that | proach of one who harbors sinister designs affect 
Miss Heron’s figure was commanding, and there | the slumbering victim! An antagonistic mag- 
was a certain powerful light in her eyes that} netism hovers near; the whole of the subtle cur- 
startled and thrilled; but there was none of the | rents that course through the electrical machine 
beauty of the ‘‘ favorite actress.” The conquest | known as Man are shocked with a powerful re- 
that she achieved was purely intellectual and | pulsion, and the sentinel mind whose guard has 
magnetic. just been relieved, and which is slumbering in 

Of course we were prescnt at the next per-| its quarters, suddenly hears the rappel beaten 
formance. It was ‘‘Medea.” We then beheld | and leaps to arms. 
the great actress under a new phase. In ‘‘Ca-| In the midst of my deep sleep I sprang with a 
mille” she died for love; in ‘‘ Medea” she killed | sudden bound upright in bed, with every faculty 
for love. I never saw a human being so rocked | at its post. By one of those unaccountable mys- 
by emotion as was my wife during the progress | teries of our being, I realized, before my eyes 
of this tragedy. Her countenance was a mirror | could be by any possibility alive to external ob- 
of every incident and passion. She swayed to| jects, the presence of a great Horror. Simul- 
and fro under those gusts of indignant love that | taneously with this conviction, or following it so 
the actress sent forth from time to time, and| quickly as to be almost twin with it, I beheld 
which swept the house like a storm. When the| the vivid flash of a knife, and felt an acute pain 
curtain fell she sat trembling in the box—vibra-| in my shoulder. The next instant all was plain, 
ting still with those thunders of passion that the | as if the scene, instead of passing in a half-illu- 
swift lightnings of genius had awakened. She} minated bedroom, had occurred in the full sun- 
seemed almost in a dream, as I took her to the | light of the Orient. My wife was standing by 
carriage, and during the drive to our hotel she | my bedside, her hands firmly pinioned in mine, 
was moody and silent. It was in vain that I| while on the white coverlet lay a sharp table- 
tried to get her to converse about the play. | knife red with the blood which was pouring from 
That the actress was great she acknowledged in la deep wound in my shoulder. I had escaped 
the briefest possible sentence. Then she leaned | death by a miracle. Another instant and the 
back and seemed to fall into a reverie from which | long blade would have been driven through my 
nothing would arouse her. heart. 
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I never was so perfectly self-possessed as on | 
that terrible occasion. I forced Minnie to sit | 
on the bed, while I looked calmly into her face. 
She returned my gaze with a sort of serene de- | 
fiance. | 

** Minnie,” I said, “‘ I loved you dearly. Why | 
did you do this?” | 

‘*T was weary of you,” she answered, in a cold | 
even voice—a voice so level that it seemed to be 
spoken on ruled lines, ‘‘ that is my reason.” 


** You are an inexplicable monster,” I said, 
in tones that startled myself, they were so cold 
and metallic; ‘‘ and I shall not endeavor to de- 
cipher you. I will use every endeavor to ascer- 
tain, however, whether it is some species of in- 
sanity that has thus afflicted you, or whether you 
are ruled by the most vicious soul that ever in- 
habited a human body. You shall return to my 


| house to-morrow, when I will place you under 
| the charge of Doctor Melony. You will live in 


Great Heavens! I was not prepared for this | the strictest seclusion. I need not tell you that, 


sanguinary calm. I had looked for perhaps | 
some indication of somnambulism ; I had vaguely | 


after what has happened, you must henceforth be 
a stranger to your daughter. Hands crimsoned 


hoped even for the incoherence or vehemence of | with her father’s blood are not those that I would 


speech which would have betokened a sudden 


| 


see caressing her.” 


insanity—any thing, every thing but this awful | Very well. It is all one to me where I am, 


avowal of a deliberate design to murder a man 


who loved her better than the life she sought! | 


Still I clung to hope. I could not believe that 
this gentle, refined creature could deliberately 
quit my side at midnight, possess herself of the 
very knife which had been used at the table, 
across which I lavished a thousand fond atten- 
tions, and remorselessly endeavor to stab me to 
the heart. It must be the act of one insane or 
laboring under some momentary hallucination. I 
determined to test her farther. I adopted a tone 
of vehement reproach, hoping if insanity was 
smouldering in her brain to fan the embers to 
such a flame as would leave no doubt on my 
mind. I preferred that she should be mad than 
to feel that she hated me. 

** Woman!” I thundered fiercely, ‘‘ you must 


have the mind of a fiend to repay my love in | 
thismanner. Beware of my vengeance. Your 


punishment shall be terrible!” 

**Punish me,” she answered; and oh, how 
serene and distant her voice sounded !—* punish 
me how and when you will. It will not matter 
much.” The tones were calm, assured, and fear- 
less. The manner perfectly coherent. A terri- 
bke suspicion shot across my mind. 

‘¢ Have I a rival?” I asked; ‘‘is it a guilty 


love that has prompted you to plan my death ? } 


If so, I am sorry you did not kill me.” 

**T do not know any other man whom I love. 
I can not tell why it is that I do not love you. 
You are very kind and considerate, but your 
presence wearies me. I sometimes see vaguely, 
as in a dream, my ideal of a husband, but he has 
no existence save in my soul, and I suppose I 
will never meet him.” 

‘* Minnie, you are mad!” I cried, despairingly. 

“Am I?” she answered, with a faint, sad 
smile slowly overspreading her pale face like the 
dawn breaking imperceptibly over a cold gray 
lake. ‘* Well, you can think so if you will. It 
is all one to me.” 

I never beheld such apathy—such stoical in- 
difference. Had she exhibited fierce rage, dis- 
appointment at her failure, a mad thirst for my 
life-blood, I would have preferred it to this awful 
stagnation of sensibility — this frozen stillness 
of the heart. I felt all my nature harden sud- 
denly toward her. It seemed to myself as if my 
face became fixed and stern as a bronze head. 
Vor. XX.—No. 117.—C c 


| or how I live.” 

** Go to bed.” 

She went, calmly as a well-taught child, coolly 
turning over the pillow on which was sprinkled 
the blood from the wound in my shoulder, so as 
to present the under-side for her beautiful, guilty 
head to repose on; gently removed the murder- 
ous knife, which was still lying on the cover- 
let, and placed it on a little table by the side 

| of the bed, and then without a word calmly com- 
posed herself to sleep. 

It was inexplicable. I stanched my wound 
| and sat down to think. 
| What was the meaning of it all? Ihad in my 
| life been over many lunatic asylums, and had, as 
| one of the various items in my course of study, 
read much on the phenomena of insanity, which 
had always been exceedingly interesting to me 
for this reason; I thought that it may happen 
that only through the aberrated intellect was it 
that we could approach the secrets of the normal 
mind. The castle, fortified and garrisoned at 
every angle and loophole, guards its interior 
mysteries; it is only when the fortress crumbles 
that we can foree our way inside, and detect the 
secret of its masonry, its form, and the theory 
of its construction. 

But in all my researches I had never met with 
| any symptoms of a diseased mind similar to these 
my wife exhibited. There was a uniform coher- 
ence that completely puzzled me. Her answers 
to my questions were complete and determinate 
—that is, they left no room for what is called 
** cross-examination.” No man ever spent such 
a night of utter despair as I did watching in that 
dimly-lit chamber until dawn, while she, my 
would-be murderess, lay plunged in so profound 
and calm a slumber that she might have been a 
wearied angel rather than a self-possessed demon. 
The mystery of her guilt was maddening; and 
I sat hour after hour in my easy-chair, seeking 
in vain for a clew, until the dawn, spectral and 
gray, arose over the city. Then I packed up ali 
our luggage, and wandered restlessly over the 
house until the usual hour for arising had 
struck. 

On proceeding to my room I found my wife 
just completing her toilet. To my consterna- 
tion and horror she flung herself into my arms 
as I entered. 
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‘* Oh, Gerald!” she cried, ‘‘I have been so 
frightened. What has brought all this blood on 
the pillow and the sheets? Where have you 
been? When I awoke and missed you, and dis- 
covered these stains, I knew not what to think. 
Are you hurt? What is the matter?” 

I stared at her. There was not a trace of 
conscious guilt in her countenance. It was the 
most consummate acting. Its very perfection 
made me the more relentless. 

“There is no necessity for this hypocrisy,” I 
said; ‘‘ it will not alter my resolve. We depart 
for home to-day. Our luggage is packed, the 
bills are all paid. Speak to me, I pray you, as 
little as possible.” 

‘¢What is it? AmIdreaming? Oh! Ger- 
ald, my darling, what have I done, or what has 
come over you?” She almost shrieked these 
queries. 

“You know as well as I do, you fair-faced 
monster. You tried to murder me last night, 
when I was asleep. There’s your mark on my 
shoulder. A loving signature, is it not?” 

I bared my shoulder as I spoke, aud exposed 
the wound. She gazed wildly in my face for a 
moment, then tottered and fell. I lifted her up 
and placed her on the bed. She did not faint, 
‘and had strength enough left to ask me to leave 
her alone for a few moments. I quitted her 
with a glance of contempt, and went down stairs 
to make arrangements for our journey. After 
an absence of about an hour I returned to our 
apartments. I found her sitting placidly in an 
easy-chair, looking out of the window. She 
scarcely noticed my entrance, and, O God! the 
same old distant look was on her face! 

‘¢ We start at three o’clock. Are you ready ?” 
I said to her. 

**Yes. I need no preparation.” Evenly, 
calmly uttered, without even turning her head 
to look at me. 

‘¢ You have recovered your memory, it seems,” 
Isneered. ‘ You wasted your histrionic talents 
this morning.” 

“Did 1?” She smiled with the most perfect 
serenity, arranged herself more easily in her 
chair, and leaned back as if in a reverie. I was 
enraged beyond endurance, and left the room 
abruptly. 

That evening saw us on our way home. 
Throughout the journey she maintained the 
same apathetic air. We scarcely exchanged a 
word. The instant we reached our house I as- 
signed her her apartments, forbidding her strict- 
ly to move from them, and dispatched a messen- 
ger for Doctor Melony. Minnie, on her part, 
took possession of her prison without a word. 
She did not éven ask to see our darling little 
Pearl, who was a thousand times more beautiful 
and engaging than ever. 

Melony arrived, and I laid the awful facts be- 
fore him. The poor man was terribly shocked. 

** Depend on it, it’s opium,” he said. ‘‘ Let 
me see her.” 

An hour afterward he came to me. 

‘It’s not opium, and it’s not insanity,” he 


said; ‘‘it must be somnambulism. I find 
symptoms, however, that puzzle me beyond all 
calculation. That she is not in her normal con- 
dition of mind is evident; but I can not discov- 
er the cause of this unnatural excitement. She 
is coherent, logical, but perfectly apathetic to all 
outward influences. At first I was certain that 
she was a victim of opium. Now I feel con- 
vinced that I was entirely wrong. It must be 
somnambulism. I will remain a few weeks in 
the house, and trust me to discover this mys- 
tery. Meanwhile she must be carefully watch- 
ed.” 

Melony was as good as his word. He watch- 
ed her incessantly, and reported to me her con- 
dition. The poor man was dreadfully puzzled. 
The strictest surveillance failed to elicit the 
slightest evidence of her taking any stimulants, 
although she remained almost all the time in 
the apathetic state which was so terrible to be- 
hold. The Doctor endeavored to arouse her by 
reproaches for her attempt on my life. She, in 
return, only smiled, and replied that it was a 
matter in which she had no further interest. 
Not a trace of any somnambulistic habit could 
be discovered. I was thoroughly wretched. I 
secluded myself from all society but that of Me- 
lony ; and had it not been for him and my darling 
little Pearl I am certain that I would have gone 
mad. The most of my days I spent wandering 
in the great woods which lay in the neighbor- 
hood of my farm, and my evenings I endeavored 
to divert with reading, or a chat with the good 
Doctor. Yet, talk of what we would, the con- 
versation would always return to the same mel- 
ancholy topic. It was a maze of sorrow in 
which we invariably, no matter in what direc- 
tion we wandered, brought up at the same spot. 


Iv. 


The Doctor and myself were sitting one even- 
ing, late, in my library, talking gloomily enough 
over my domestic tragedy. He was endeavor- 
ing to persuade me to look more brightly on the 
future; to distaiss, as far as possible, from my 
mind the accursed horror that dwelt in my 
home, and to remember that I had still a dear 
object left on which to centre my affections. 
| This allusion to little Pearl, in such a mood as 
| I was then in, only served to heighten my agony. 
| I began immediately to revolve the chances that, 
| were my wife’s disease really insanity, would it 
| not be perpetuated in my dear child? Melony, 
| of course, pooh-poohed the idea; but with the 
| obstinacy of grief I clung to it. Suddenly a 
pause took place in the argument, and the dreary 
; sounds that fill the air in the last nights of 

autumn swept around the house. The wind 
| soughed through the tree-tops, which were now 
| almost bare, as if moaning at being deprived of 
| its leafy play-mates. Inexplicable noises passed 
| to and fro without the windows. Dead leaves 
|rustled along the piazza like the rustle of the 


| garments of ghosts. Chilly draughts came from 





| unseen crevices, blowing on back and cheek till 
| one felt as if some invisible lips were close be- 
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hind, pouring malignant breaths on face and 
shoulder. Suddenly the pause in our conver- 
sation was intruded on by a noise that we 
knew came neither from air or dry leaf. We 
heard sounding through the night the muffled 
tread of footsteps. I knew that, saving our- 
selves, the houschold had long since retired to 
bed. By a simultaneous action we both sprang 
to our feet, and rushed to a door which open- 
ed into a long corridor leading to the nurs- 
ery, and which communicated, by a series of 
rambling passages, with the main body of the 
house. As we flung back the door a light ap- 
peared at the farther end, advancing slowly to- 
ward us. It was borne by a tall, white figure. 
It was my wife! Calm and stately, and with 
her wonderful serene step, she approached. My 
heart was frozen when I saw spots of blood on 
her hands and night-robe. I gave a wild cry, 
and rushed past her. In another instant I was 
in baby’s room. ‘The night-light was burning 
dimly ; the colored nurse was sleeping calmly in 
her bed; while, in a little cot in another part of 
the room, I saw— Ah! how tell it?—I can 
not! Well, little Pearl was murdered —mur- 
dered! My darling lay— 

It was I now who was insane. I rushed out 
of the room back into the corridor to slay the 
fiend. who had done this horrible deed. I had 
no mercy for her then. I would have killed her 
a thousand times over. Great God! She was 
leaning against the wall conversing as calmly 
with the Doctor as if nothing had happened ; 
smoothing her hair with her reddened fingers, 
nonchalant as if at an evening party. Iran at 
her to crush her. Melony leaped between us. 

**Stop,” he cried. ‘The secret is out ;” and 
as he spoke he held up a little silver box con- 
taining what seemed to be a greenish paste: ‘‘ it 
is Hasheesh, and she is confessing !”” 

Her statement was the most awful thing I ever 





listened to. It was as deliberate as a lawyer’s 
brief. She had contracted this habit in the East, 
she said, long before I knew her, and could not 
break it off. It wound her nature in chains of 
steel; by degrees it grew upon her, until it be- 
came her very life. Her existence lay as it were 
in a nut-shell, but that shell was to her a uni- 
verse. One night, she continued, when she was 
under the influence of the drug, she went with 
me .to see a play in which the wife abhors her 
husband and murders her children. It was 
‘* Medea.” From that instant Murder became 
glorified in her sight, through the medium of the 
spell-working drug. Her soul became rapt in 
the contemplation of the spilling of blood. I 
was to have been her first victim, Pearl her 
second. She ended by saying, with an ineffa- 
ble smile, that the delight of the taking away of 
life was beyond imagination. 

I suppose I must have fainted; for when I 
awoke from what seemed oblivion I found my- 
self in bed with Doctor Melony by my side. He 
laid his finger on his lip, and whispered to me 
that I had been very ill, and must not talk. But 
I could not restrain myself. 

** Where is she?” I muttered. 

** Where she ought to be,” he answered; and 
then I caught faintly the words ‘‘ Private mad- 
house.” 

+ + * * x * 

Oh, Hasheesh! demon of a new Paradise, 
spiritual whirlwind, I know you now! You 
blackened my life, you robbed me of all I held 
dear; but you have since consoled me. You 
thought, wicked enchanter, that you had destroy- 
ed my peace forever. But I have won, through 
you yourself, the bliss you once blotted out. 
Vanish past! Hence present! Out upon actu- 
ality! Hand in hand, I walk with the conquer- 
or of time, and space, and suffering. Bend all 
who hear me to his worship! 
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UNITED STATES. 

ONGRESS has been in session for nearly a 
month, but the House of Representatives hav- 

ing been unable to elect a Speaker, no business of 
importance has been transacted. A ballot has been 
taken nearly every day, the remainder of the time 
having been mainly occupied by speeches on slavery 
and general political topics, based ostensibly upon 
the resolution of Mr. Clark, that no member ‘‘ who 
had recommended or indorsed” Mr. Helper’s book, 
entitled The Impending Crisis at the South, “is fit 
to be Speaker of this House.” The Republicans have 
taken little active part in the debate, leaving the 
speaking almost entirely to their opponents.—After 
the first ballot for Speaker, Mr. Grow having with- 
drawn his name as a candidate, the entire Republican 
vote was concentrated upon Mr. Sherman. On the 
third ballot Mr. Sherman (Rep.) received 110 votes, 
Mr. Bocock (Dem.) 88, Mr. Gilmer (Am.) 20, and 
13 Scattering ; 231 votes being cast, and.116 being 
required for election, Mr. Sherman lacked 6 votes of 
the requisite number. Subsequent ballotings had 








the same general result, though the aggregate num- 
ber of votes varied slightly, owing to the occasional 
absence of a few members ; yet whenever a member 
of either side wished to leave, he found some one of 
the opposite party to pair off with him. The almost 
uniform result of the ballots was that Mr. Sherman 
lacked 4 votes necessary toa majority. On the 16th 
of December 14 of the Republicans voted for Mr. 
Gilmer, raising his vote to 36. This was done by 
arrangement, with the apparent design of testing the 
willingness of the Democrats to unite upon the Amer- 
ican candidate. Upon the next ballot Mr. Gilmer’s 
vote falling below his former number, he withdrew, 
nominating Mr. Boteler, of Virginia, who received 
25 votes; Mr. Sherman having 111, and Mr. Bocock 
83, with 9 scattering. On the19th Mr. Bocock with- 
drew, thanking his friends for their support, and the 
Democratic vote was scattered among various candi- 
dates. On the next ballot Mr. Boteler received 39 
votes, and on the succeeding one 38. On the 29th 
he withdrew, nominating Mr. Millson, of Virginia, 
who received 96 votes, the largest number as yet 
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given for any candidate opposed to Mr. Sherman. 

Subsequently a number of members were brought 

forward as likely to concentrate the votes of those | 
opposed to the Republican nominee. The most prom- 

inent ef these was Mr. Scott, of California, who, on | 
the 29th, received 83 votes, Mr. Sherman having | 
102, while 106 were necessary to a choice. The | 
latest vote taken before the close of our Record for | 
this month was on the 6th of January, when 112} 
being necessary for a choice, Mr. Sherman reeeived 
109, the remainder being scattering—Mr. McCler- 

rand, who received the largest number, having but 

37.——During these proczcdings, suggestions were 

made at various times for the election of a temporary 

Speaker, in order that provision might be made for 

the payment of Post-oilice coniractors, and other 

urgent business should be transacted; but none of 

these propositions were acceded to. 

In the Senate Mr. Trumbull’s motion to include 
the attack upon the arsenal at Liberty, Missouri, 
among the subjects of inquiry under the resolution | 
of Mr. Mason was lost, by a vote of 32 to 22; the 
resolution of Mr. Mason was then passed unanimous- 
ly. The Committee was appointed, consisting of 
Messrs. Mason, Davis, Fitch, Collamer, and Doolit- 
tle. The following are the most important bills 
which have been brought before the Senate: By 
Mr. Slidell, to appropriate money to facilitate the 
acquisition of Cuba; by Mr. Johnson, a Homestead 
Bill; by Mr. Harlan, for inquiring into the propriety 
of authorizing the people of Utah and New Mexico 
to elect Territorial officers; by Mr. Lane, to reim- 
burse Oregon for the expenses of her Indian wars ; 
by Mr. Gwin, a Pacific Railroad Bill; by Mr. Clay, 
to abolish fishing bounties; by Mr. Davis, to organ- 
ize the Territory of Arizona; by Mr. Rice, provid- 
ing a temporary government for Dacotah. 

There being no prospect of an immediate organ- 
ization of the House, the President transmitted his 
Message to Congress on the 27th of December. ‘The 
Message, with the accompanying Reports from the 
Heads of the Departments, furnishes 2 résumé of the 
general condition of the Government. 

The Harper’s Ferry affair, the President says, 
derives its chief importance from the apprehension 
excited in the public mind that it was but the symp- 
tom of a feeling that might break out into more dan- 
gerous outrages, and terminate in an open war by | 
the North to abolish slavery in the South ; he cnter- | 
tains no such apprehension, but believes that this 
event, by causing the people to pause and reflect | 
upon the possible peril of our institutions, will be | 
the means of allaying the existing excitement, and 
preventing future outbreaks of a similar character.— 
He congratulates the country upon the final settle- | 
ment, by the Supreme Court, of the question of | 
Slavery in the Territories. **The right,” he says, | 
‘thas been established of every citizen to take his 
property of any kind, including slaves, into the com- | 
mon Territories, belonging equally to all States of | 
the Confederacy, and to have it protected there 
under the Federal Constitution. Neither Congress, | 
nor a Territorial Legislature, nor any human power, | 
has any authority to annul or impair this vested | 
right.”—All lawful means have been, and will be, | 
employed to execute the laws against the African 
Siave-trade. He has not been able to discover that | 
any slaves have been imported into the United | 
States except the cargo of the Wanderer, numbering | 
between 300 and 400. The constitutionality and | 








expediency of the laws against the trade is main- | 


tained. “Re-open the trade,” he says, ‘“‘and it 


would be diificult to determine whether the effect 
would be more deleterious on the interests of the 
master or on those of the native-born slave. Of the 
evils to the master, the one most to be dreaded would 
be the introduction of wild, heathen, and ignorant 
barbarians among the sober, orderly, and quiet 
slaves, whose ancestors have been on the soil for 
several generations. This might tend to barbarize, 
demoralize, and exasperate the whole mass, and pro- 
duce the most deplorable consequences.” The efi: et 
upon the slave would be to diminish his value, arid 
render it more profitable to overwork him than to 
treat him with care, since the losses could be cheaply 
supplied by new importations. The effect upon Africa 
would be to give the trade such an extension as would 
stimulate the tribes to continual predatory incursions 
against each other for the sake of procuring victims 
to supply the American market; and thus all hopes 
of African civilization would be at an end.—The wis- 
dom of our course in respect to China is insisted upon, 
and the course of our minister thoroughly approved, 
while the Chinese are stated to have acted with good 
faith and in a friendly spirit.—The successful issue 
of the Paraguay Expedition is noted; and it is af- 
firmed that the prompt appearance of so large a force 
in such distant waters, and the admirable conduct 
of the officers and men, have had a happy eflect in 
favor of our country.—Our relations with Spain are 
still unsatisfactory ; no measures have been taken 
to liquidate demands which have been acknowledscd 
to be just by the Spanish Government. The rccom- 
mendation is repeated for an appropriation to pay 
claimants in the Amistad case; and it is urgcd that 
measures be taken for the acquisition, by fair pur- 
chase, of the island of Cuba.—The President hopes 
that he may soon be able to announce that the difli- 
culties with Great Britain arising from the Clayton 
and Bulwer treaty have been settled.—The facts in 
the San Juan dispute are detailed, and the success- 
ful result of the mission of General Scott is notcd.— 
Our unsatisfactory relations with J/exico, and the 
present deplorable state of that country, are detailed 
at length ; and the impossibility of obtaining redress 
for wrongs and sccurity for the future by ordinary 
methods is strongly insisted upon. The authority 
of the Constitutional Government, which is acknowl- 
edged in the ports and upon the sea-coast, does not 
extend over the interior, where most of the outrages 
against us have been committed. To reach the of- 
fenders we must penetrate to the interior, through 
the territory eceupicd by the Constitutional Govern- 
ment, the President, therefore, urges that Congress 
should passa law authorizing him to employ a mil- 
itary foree to enter Mexico, sufficient to obtain in- 
demnity for the past and security for the future. 
He urges that we should interfere in Mexican affairs 
on the further ground, that without foreign interfer- 





| ence that country will be given up to anarchy and 


ruin; and if we do not interfere European Powers 
probably will. He also recommends the establish- 
ment of temporary military posts in Sonora and Chi- 
huahua ; and asks for the passage of a law authoriz- 
ing him to employ a naval force to protect our citi- 
zens in their transit across the Panama, Nicaragua, 
and Tehuantepec isthmus routes.—Referring to the 
embarrassments which would have been felt in call- 
ing an extra session of Congress at the close of thc 
last regular session, arising from the fact that on the 
4th of March, when the terms of members of the 
last Congress expired, while at that time their suc- 
cessors had not been chosen in nearly half of the 
States, the President recommends the passage of a 
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law appointing some day previous to the 4th of 
March in each year of odd number, for the election 
of Representatives in all the States.—The construc- 
tion of a Pacific Railroad is strongly urged ; but the 
President thinks that it should not be done directly 
by the Government, but that aid should be given to 
private companies who shall undertake the work.— 
Referring to the Report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the President thinks it doubtful whether we can 
pass through the present and succeeding year with- 
out an Jnerease of Revenue. Should such an increase 
be required, he recommends that it be raised by an 
augmentation of tariff.—The local interests of the 
Distri:t of Columbia are urged upon the “just lib- 
erality” of Congress. 

The Report of the Secretary of the Treasury pre- 
sents on elaborate exposé of the financial condition 
of the Government. The balance in the Treasury 
at the commencement of the present fiscal year July 
1, 1859), was $4,339,276; the ordinary revenue for 
the same time is put down at $60,297,565; and the 
sum to be borrowed on Treasury notes and stock, 
$10,717,700; making the total revenue of the year 
#75,384,541. The expenditures are, for service of 
Government, €56,338,366; for interest on public 
debt, $4,664,366. The account for the year will 
then be as follows: 










Total Revenue. .....ccccccccccocccccce 41 
Total Expenditures....... cocccece 32 
Balance on hand, July 1, 1860.... $14,851,5v8 


For the year from July 1, 1860, to July 1, 1861, 
the estimates of the Secretary are as follows: 









RECEIPT. 

Balance on hand, July 1, 1860.......... $14,381,803 
Receipts from Customs .............00s 60,000,000 
Receipts from Public Lands............ 4,000,000 
Receipts from other Sources............ 2,225,000 

Total Revenues. .....ccccccscccce $50,606,508 

EXPENDITURES. 

Permanent Appropriations ...........+. $8,173,582 
Unexpended Balances .... 12,262,452 
New Appropriations ....... 

Total Expenditure .........-..++ 


The above estimates of receipts and probable ex- 
penditures, the Secretary states, are made after care- 
ful consideration ; and he says that ‘it will be seen 
that there will be no necessity to provide additional 
means for the Treasury, provided the receipts should 
be equal to the estimates, and the appropriations do 
not exceed the amounts estimated for by the depart- 
ment.” These estimates, however, do not include 
the sums of $4,296,009 required by the Postmaster- 
General to meet the deficiency of last year, and 
€5,526,324 for the estimated deficiency of the present 
year, and $539,350 asked by the Secretary of the In- 
terior to carry out Indian treaties approved by Con- 
gress. These items alone, if allowed, will reduce 
the balance in the Treasury on the 1st of July, 1861, 
from $13,891,879 to $3,530,196. Nor is provision 
made for the payment of any part of the public debt. 
it will be noted that the President, reasoning from 
the same data as the Secretary of the Treasury, an- 
ticipates a deficiency in the revenues of the present 
and ensuing years. 

The Report of the Secretary of War says that 
while the authorized strength of the army is 18,165 
men, there were in July last but 17,498, of whom 
only 11,000 were available for service in the field. 
This small force is required to man 130 garrisons, 
posts, and camps, scattered over an area of three 
millions of square miles. It has therefore been im- 





| possible for it to give perfect protection to our whole 
| frontier. Indian depredations have been committed 
on our Southern and Mexican border, which have 
been unchastised for want of men. The war with 
the Camanches and Kiowas is still unfinished; but 
measures have been taken to subdue these tribes, 
and to protect the routes from Missouri and Arkan- 
sas to New Mexico. For frontier defense it is rec- 
| ommended that a mounted corps be enlisted for a 
period of six months, to consist of young men of the 
frontier, skillful riders and dexterous marksmen. 
This system would soon supply the frontiers with a 
large number of settlers, fully capable of defending 
themselves against the savages, The formation of 
a retired list for the army is urged. Experiments 
| are favorable to the use of camels upon our Western 
| plains. The Military Academy is commended to 
| the cordial support of Congress. The gradual in- 
| troduction of the best forms of breech-loading arms 
into our army is recommended. Measures are urged 
for defending our sea-ports, especially that of New 
York, against danger from attack by routes not com- 
manded by the channel forts. The state of affairs 
in Utah is such that there is no necessity for the 
presence of troops in that Territory. The Indians 
do not molest the Mormons; and the general opin- 
ion is that the outrages committed upon emigrants 
are the work of the Mormons, sanctioned by the au- 
thority of their hierarchy. The army in Utah is in- 
active, and stands in the attitude of a menacing 
force toward a conquered and sullen people. In the 
Territory, the Secretary believes that the preserva- 
tion of right and justice, through the means of any 
jurisprudence known and recognized by the peop): 
of the United States, is impossible. It is governed 
by a system which is in total disregard of the laws 
and Constitution of the land—the laws of the Mor- 
mon Church and the will of the hierarchy. Beyond 
a mere outward show of acquiescence in the Federal 
authority the inhabitants are as irresponsible to it 
as is any foreign nation. 

The Report of the Secretary of the Nary presents 
an account of the efforts for the suppression of the 
African slave-trade. Eight steamers have been de- 
tailed for this purpose; four to cruise on the coast 
of Guinea, and as many on the coast of Cuba; an- 
other is to cruise between New Orleans, Mobile, 
Pensacola, and Key West.—Under the present Ad- 
ministration twenty steam-vessels have been added 
tothe navy. A still further augmentation of steam- 
ers is recommended. 

The Secretary of the Interior furnishes a great 
mass of statistics in relation to the operations of the 
Land Office and the State of Indian affairs. Dur- 
ing the five quarters, ending September 30, 1859, 
18,618,183 acres of public lands have been disposed 
of, yielding $2,107,476; 3,617,440 acres were located 
with bounty land-warrants; 1,712,040 acres were 
approved to the several States under swamp grants ; 
and 6,318,203 acres have been assigned to the States 
for railroad purposes. During this period 13,817,221 
acres were surveyed and prepared for market, and 
16,783,553 acres were proclaimed and offered for pub- 
lic sale. The whole amount surveyed, but not of- 
fered for sale is 56,970,941 acres, and the estimated 
quantity which had been offered for sale, and now 
remaining subject to entry, is 80,000,000 acres. The 
receipts from the sale of public lands are less than 
was anticipated. This is said to be mainly the re- 
sult of the general anticipation that a law would be 
| passed donating lands to actual settlers. The Secre- 
| tary argues at length against the passage of such a 
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law.—With the Indian tribes our relations are de- 
scribed as having been, on the whole, satisfactory. 
Outrages have indeed been committed by the say- 
ages, but they are less frequent than might have 
been anticipated; and many of the most horrible 
massacres attributed to them have been really per- 
petrated by whites disguised as Indians. The whole 
number of Indians within our territories is estimated 
at about 350,000. A few tribes are increasing in 
numbers; but the greater portion are rapidly dimin- 
ishing.—The whole number of Pensioners of all 
classes is 11,585, and the amount required for the 
payment of pensions is $1,034,914. There are now 





but 165 Revolutionary pensioners, 89 having died 
during the year.—The number of Patents issued dur- 
ing the three-quarters of the year, was 3334; and 
5167 applications for new patents were received. 

Four more of the Harper’s Ferry insurgents, Green, 
Copeland, Cook, and Coppic, were executed on the 
16th of December. Stephens, the remaining one, 
will be tried by the State, not by the United States 
Court.—The Postmaster-General has sanctioned the 
decision of the Attorney-General of Virginia respect- 
ing the circulation of incendiary documents. 

Of Foreign Affairs, we merely note that the Euro- 
pean Congress was to meet about the last of January. 





Literary 


The Life of John Collins Warren, M.D., by Ep- 
WARD WARREN, M.D. (Published by Ticknor and 
Fields.) The subject of this biography, whose name 
inspires a traditional interest in every American 
heart, was the nephew of General Joseph Warren, 
who fell in-the battle of Bunker Hill. His father 
was the most eminent surgeon of his day in Massa- 
chusetts, and to the zeal and intelligence of the son 
the cause of medical science in New England is in- 
debted for a powerful impulse, the effects of which 
promise to be equally lasting and beneficial. 

- Dr. John C. Warren was born in Boston, August 
1, 1778, fitted for college at the Public Latin School, 
which he left for Harvard College in 1793, where he 
was graduated in regular course at the end of four 
years. In about twelve-months after leaving col- 
lege he commenced the study of medicine with his 
father; and in the summer of 1799 embarked for 
London, with a view to availing himself, of the ad- 
vantages afforded in that city for professional study. 
An anecdote which is related of him at this time 
shows that the hereditary passion for liberty was 
not yet tempered with the discretion which, even at 
early age, became one of his leading characteristics. 
On going one evening to the west end of the town 
he fell in with a mob which had been raised on ac- 
count of a scarcity of bread. He began to talk with 
some of the insurgents in regard to their objects and 
plans, when a charge was made upon them by a body 
of dragoons. The Warren blood was up in an in- 
stant, and he rallied with the mob in making a de- 
fense against the military. The police soon came 
up; and, irritated by the attacks, Warren got on the 
edge of the sidewalk, and began to harangue the 
crowd on their grievances and wrongs. They were 
greatly delighted by the sympathy of a person in a 
gentleman's dress, and testified their approval by 
vociferous cheers. He was becoming more and 
more involved in the affair, when one of the specta- 
tors spoke to him, drew him aside, and. represented 
to him the danger of taking part with a mob, who 
were not likely to obtain relief from their sufferings 
by acts of violence. He followed the counsels of 
his friendly adviser, who proved to be an officer in 
the army, with no connection with the police; and 
was thus fortunately rescued from getting into seri- 
ous difficulty. This was the first, and doubtless the 
last, time in which he manifested any disposition to 
interfere with the exercise of established authority. 

After com pleting an extensive course of study of 
—— practice in London, Edinburgh, and Paris, 

he returned to Boston, at the close of the year 1802, 
and at once engaged in practice in ¢ tion with 





Matires. 


ed by an attack of paralysis. He rapidly rose to 
distinction in his profession; his services were in 
great request as a practical operator; he contributed 
largely to the medical literature of the day, besides 
taking an active part in political and military af- 
fairs. In 1815 he succeeded his father as Professor 
of Anatomy and Surgery in Harvard College, and 
was generally acknowledged to hold the highest 
rank among the surgeons of New England. In 
1837 he revisited Europe, where he devoted himself 
to investigating the progress of surgery and medi- 
cal science with all the ardor of youth. Having 
achieved the most distinguished professional emi- 
nence—being acknowledged as one of the highest 
living surgical authorities—he made a third visit to 
Europe in 1851, at the advanced age of seventy- 
three. He still devoted his time to his accustomed 
pursuits: visiting the hospitals assiduously, intent 
on examining every new discovery; and receiving 
the most honorable courtesies from the eminent sur- 
geons of London and Paris. On his return to Bos- 
ton, although in a great measure relaxing the stren- 
uous devotion to his professional pursuits, he still re- 
tained the habit of performing capital operations, 
devoted much time to researches in favorite branch- 
es of natural history, and greatly interested his sci- 
entific. associates by his lucid expositions of new dis- 
coveries. His death took place, after a short ill- 
ness, on the 4th of May, 1856, at the age of seventy- 
eight. 

Dr. Warren, though not endowed with the high- 
est attributes of g-nius, possessed a large share of 
the qualities which form the essential conditions of 
scientific eminence. If he was destitute of creative 
imagination he had remarkable clearness of insight, 
the power of accurate observation, and a keen, pa- 
tient, and discriminating judgment. He was cer- 
tainly not a profound thinker on abstract subjects ; 
his mind did not teem with the original conceptions 
of the poet; nor had he the force and versatility 
of expression, or the gift of brilliant illustration, 
which are necessary to the success of literary com- 
position ; but he was inspired with a conscientious 
love of truth, an instinctive aversion to pretense and 
deception, and an unwearied zeal in the pursuit of 
knowledge. The progress of age never chilled his 
ardor in the researches of science. To the last he 
was both learner and teacher, and followed up every 
new discovery with the insatiable curiosity of a first 
love. No man kept himself better informed in re- 
gard to the achievements of professional science in 
Europe ; no man was more earnest or successful in 





his father, whose health had been somewhat impair 


transporting every valuable improvement to his own 


- | country. 
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The method adopted by the author of these vol- | retired from the examiner's department in the East 
umes is, in some respects, peculiar, comprising co- | India Company, with the admiration of his col- 
pious autobiographical notes and journals, together | leagues for the rare ability with which he had con- 
with a separate narrative of the principal events in | ducted the business of the department. With re- 
the life of the subject, arranged in the order of top- | gard to the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, 
ics, without adhering to regular chronological se- | the author adds several instances to the well-known 
quence. examples in which eminence in letters has been ob- 

The personal reminiscences of Dr. Warren are of | tained amidst apparently insuperable obstacles to 
a singularly interesting character, embracing lively | success. Alexander Murray, the distinguished lin- 
sketches of several of the most distinguished En- | guist, learned to write by scribbling his letters on an 
glish and French surgeons of the first half of the | old wool-card with the end of a burned heather stem. 
present century, and graphic descriptions of society | Professor Moor, when a young man, being too poor 
in London and Paris during different portions of that | to purchase Newton's ‘‘ Principia,” borrowed the 
period. The work, though full of instruction to the | book, and copied the whole of it with his own hand. 
professional reader, is by no means of exclusive or | William Cobbett made himself master of English 
limited interest, but challenges general attention as | grammar when he was a private soldier on the pay 
a worthy tribute to a man of elevated purposes, rare | of sixpence a day. The edge of his berth, or that 
accomplishments, and commanding professional dis- | | of his guard-bed, was his seat to study in; a bit of 
tinction. | board lying on his lap was his writing-table ; and 

Se'f-Help; with Illustrations of Character and | the evening light of the fire his substitute for candle 
Conduct, by Samvet Sites. (Published by Har-|or oil. Even advanced age, in many interesting 
per and Brothers.) The purpose of this volume is | cases, has not proved fatal to literary success. Sir 
to illustrate the conditions of success in life, by re- | Henry Spelman was between fifty and sixty when 
ferring to the examples of eminent men who have | he began the study of science. Franklin was fifty be- 
risen from obscurity to places of usefulness and | fore he fully engaged in the researches in natural phi- 
honor in the various departments of society. It is | losophy which have made his nameimmortal. Boc- 
marked by an elevated tone of ethics, a profound | caccio was thirty-five when he entered upon his lit- 
sympathy with the struggles of the less favored | erary career; and Alfieri was forty-six when he com- 
classes, and the variety and impressiveness of the in- | menced the study of Greek. Dr. Arnold learned 
cidents which are employed to elucidate the subject | German at forty, for the sake of reading Niebuhr in 
of discussion. Among the topics to which the at- | the original. James Watt, at about the same age, 
tention of the reader is directed are the importance | while working at his trade of an instrument-maker 
of self-help, individual and national; the leaders of |in Glasgow, made himself acquainted with the 
industry ; workers in arts; business habits; the use | French, German, and Italian, in order to peruse the 
and abuse of money; the true gentleman, and oth- | valuable works in those languages on mechanical 
ers. In the chapter on business habits, the author | philosophy. Handel was forty-eight before he pub- 
enumerates several curious instances of the combina- | lished any of his great works. Nor are the exam- 
tion of mental ability and literary pursuits with the | ples of rare occurrence in which apparently natural 
successful conduct of affairs—showing the fallacy of | defects, in early life, have been overcome by a sub- 
Hazlitt’s assertion that the man of business is mere- | sequent devotion to knowledge. Sir Isaac Newton, 
ly a person in a go-cart, yoked to a trade or profes- | when at school, stood at the bottom of the lowermost 
sion, “with no ideas but those of custom and inter- | form but one. Barrow, the great English divine and 
est on the narrowest scale.” On the contrary, | mathematician, when a boy at the Charter-house 
Shakspeare was an energetic actor in the affairs of | School, was notorious for his idleness and indiffer- 

the world. He was the prosperous manager of a | ence to study. Adam Clarke, in his boyhood, was 
theatre, and perhaps prided himself more upon his | proclaimed by his father to be a grievous dunce. 
practical qualities in that capacity than on the com- | Even Dean Swift made a disastrous failure at the 
position of his plays. According to Pope, the prin- | university. Sheridan was presented by his mother 
cipal object of Shakspeare in cultivating literature | to a tutor as an incorrigible dunce. Walter Scott 
was to secure an honest independence. He suc- | was a dull boy at his lessons, and while a student at 
ceeded so well in the accomplishment of this pur- | the Edinburgh University received his sentence from 
pose that, at a comparatively early age, he had | Professor Dalzell, the celebrated Greek scholar, that 
realized a sufficient competency to enable him to re- | ‘‘Dunce he was, and dunce he would remain.” 
tire to his native town of Stratford-upon-Avon. | Chatterton was returned on his mother’s hands as 
Chaucer was in early life a soldier, and afterward a | “a fool, of whom nothing could be made.” Wel- 
commissioner of customs and inspector of woods and | lington never gave any indications of talent until he 
crown lands. Spenser was secretary to the Lord | was brought into the field of practical effort, and was 
Deputy of Ireland, and is said to have been shrewd | described by his strong-minded mother, who thought 
and sagacious in the management of affairs. Mil-| him little better than an idiot, as fit only to be 
ton was secretary to the Council of State during the | ‘food for powder.” The influence of this volume is 
Commonwealth, and gave abundant evidence of his | adapted to be eminently salutary to the youthful 
energy and usefulness in that office. Sir Isaac New- | reader. It inculcates energy in the dispatch of bus- 
ton was a most efficient Master of the Mint. Words- | iness, order in the arrangement of affairs, persever- 
worth was a distributor of stamps; and Sir Walter | ence in the pursuit of excellence, and probity in all 
Scott a clerk to the Court of Session—both uniting a | human relations. It stimulates to the attainment 
genius for poetry with punctual and practical habits | of noble objects by worthy means. 

as men of business. Ricardo was no less distin-| Christian Believing and Liring. Sermons by F. 
guished as a sagacious banker than a lucid expound- | D. Huntixcrox, D.D. (Published by Cresby, 
er of the principles of political economy. Grote, the | Nichols, and Co.) Most of these sermons are of a 
most profound historian of Greece, is also a London | practical and devotional character, and are remark- 
banker. John Stuart Mill, not surpassed by any | able for their earnestness of feeling, their vigorous 
living thinker in profoundness of speculation, lately | appeals to the conscience and heart, and their brill- 
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iant and glowing thetoric. A portion of the volume 
is devoted to doctrinal discussions, though not in the 
spirit of controversy. The position of the author as 
preacher to Harvard University, which has been 
long considered as the seat of Unitarian theology, 
gives a peculiar interest and importance to the 
avowal of his faith in the doctrine of the Trinity. 
He defends this ancient belief of the Christian 
Church on the ground of the universality of its re- 
ception, its accordance with the teachings of Scrip- 
ture, and its necessity to a scientific theological de- 
velopment, and to the vitality of religious experi- 
erce. In the illustration of the practical duties 
of the Christian life, Dr. Huntington takes a wide 
range of thought, presents the great principles of 
moral action in an impressive point of view, and en- 
forces his statements by appeals that are no less 
urgent and affectionate i in spirit than pointed and 
Although his volume oc- 


ex 








the author of this volume. Familiarly acquainted 
with the masterly inventions and processes which 
constitute the triumph of mechanical science in the 
nineteenth century, he illustrates their progress by 
a series of facts, set forth in a popular manner, with- 
out aiming at the formality of scientific exposition. 
Among the modern inventions of which an account 
is given are the various applications of steam, the 
photographic art, the electric telegraph, the stereo- 
scope, gas-lighting, and improvements in the ma- 
chinery for printing. The information thus afford- 
ed on a variety of objects which every day brings 
into prominent notice is of the most valuable char- 
acter, enabling the intelligent reader to gain a much 
clearer comprehension of the age we live in. 

An Appeal to the People in Behalf of their Rights 
as authorized Interpreters of the Bible, by CATHERINE 
E. Beecuer. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 
In the opinion of Miss Beecher, this publication is 


cupies the ground that has been maintained in the | called for by the present position of the religious 
pulpit for ages, he presents the old familiar ideas in | 


a form which to the majority of readers will possess | 


the attraction of novelty. 

Poems, by Henry Trmnop. (Publisheds by Tick- 
nor and Fields. }) In this modest volume we find the 
indications of true poetical genius, with very consid- 
erable skill in the details of versification. The au- 
thor is singularly free from the disposition to imi- 
tate a favorite model, and writes from the genuine 
impulses of his own mind. He evinces an active 
and delicate imagination, a refined vein of senti- 
ment, and often not a little subtlety of thought. 
Many of the poems find their theme in the affec- 
tions, and betray a pathetic tenderness, without ef- 
feminacy or the ostentation of fecling. Mr. Tim- 
rod’s name now comes before us for the first time, 
but he has given assurance in this volume that he 
will not remain a stranger in the walks of American 
poetry. 

Evenings at the Microscope, by Pure Hexry 
Gosse. (Published by D. Appleton and Co.) The 
author of this agreeable work is a distinguished En- 
glish naturalist, who has gained a high reputation 
in his own country by his researches in entomology 
and his observations on animalcules. He has trav- 
eled extensively in the British Provinces and the 
United States, making valuable zoological collec- 
tions, and publishing the results of his investiga- 
tions in a series of interesting volumes. The pres- 
ent work is intended to be of a popular character ; 
it records the personal experiments of the author in 
microscopic science ; and, free from merely technical 
details, explains, in a colloquial and familiar style, 
the wonders of that branch of the animal kingdom 
to which his researches have been so successfully 
directed. It forms a useful guide to the beginner 
in the use of the microscope, furnishing abundant 
praciical directions on the best mode of selecting, 
securing, and preparing objects for examination, 
and on the most convenient and effective processes 
of manipulation. For the most part the objects se- 
lected for illustration are such as may be met with 
in the usual walks of country life, without involv- 
ing extraordinary difficulty or expense on the part 
of the learner. The volume abounds in instruction 
and entertainment, in addition to its merits as a 
scientific manual. 

Great Facts: A Popular History and Description 
of the Most Remarkable Inventions during the P: 
ent Century, by FrepertcK C. BAKEWELL. (Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton and Co.) The spirit of the age 
finds an enlightened and earncst representative in 





world on certain theological questions of the highest 
moment. She believes that a crisis is at hand, in 
which not divines by profession and education, but 
the great body of the people, are to take the princi- 
pal share, and which will result in the abandon- 
ment of the theory which has been held for ages in 
the Church with regard to the origin of evil. This 
theory, she maintains, has been forced upon the re- 
ligious world, by popes and ecclesiastical councils, 
since the commencement of the fifth century, has 
since been sustained by the weapons of persecution, 
has been made the basis of a system of doctrine, so 
contrary to the moral sense of humanity, as to defy 
the efforts of theologians in its behalf, while the 
people, in the exercise of their common sense, have 
more or less distinctly protested against it, thus in- 
troducing a compound of inconsistencies and contra- 
dicticas into the creeds of the Church, and the teach- 
ings of the schools. The leading theological teach- 
ers, moreover, it is asserted by Miss Beccher, have 
virtually conceded that this theory is sustained 
neither by common sense nor the Bible, and the time 
has now come for the people to cast off a dogma, 
which for ages has darkened the way to eternal life. 
This is to be accomplished by the vigorous applica- 
tion of the principles of common sense to the Bible, 
by which will be established its agreement with the 
system of natural religion set forth in the volume. 
Such an enterprise, it must be admitted, is of a de- 
cidedly revolutionary character, but, not daunted by 
fear of consequences, Miss Beecher addresses herself 
to the task with the earnestness of a neophyte and 
the energy of an iconoclast. Her volume can not 
fail to awaken a great degree of curiosity ; it is writ- 
ten with a masculine vigor of expression, often rising 
to the tone of popular eloquence; the scholar will, 
doubtless, find occasional slips in its learning; and 
the theologian will meet with ancient arguments, 
presented in a novel and imposing manner, and 
adapted to a favorite style of thought, with numer- 
ous classes of persons addicted to the speculations of 
the age. 

The publications of Harper and Brothers for the 
past month include the closing volume of ALtson’s 
History of Europe, to the accession of Louis Napo- 
leon in 1852, presenting a copious narrative of the 
events which have given the stamp to recent his- 
tory; a new novel entitled Afisrepresentation by 


- | Mrs. Drury, the popular authoress of ‘‘Eastbury” 


and other favorite novels; and a pleasant juvenile 
work entitled Harry’s Summer in Ashcroft, giving 
a variety of delightful pictures of rural life. 
































Chitor’s Cable. 


OUSEHOLD SERVICE.—Man, who is called | that there is a wide difference between household 


little lower than the angels, lifts his head 
somewhat proudly toward the heavens in token of 
his superiority over the earth and its tribes of plants 
and animals; yet the brain, which is the very sym- 
bol and seat of his power, is in many things a tribu- 
tary to the dust upon which he treads and to the 
food which it produces. None of our lords of crea- 
tion can be much of a hero or sage without his break- 
fast or dinner, and of the naughty humors that keep 
many an aspiring devotee from becoming a saint no 
small portion have their seat in the liver and ali- 
mentary canal. Many asad despondent, who thinks 
that he has fallen under the curse of God, and that 


life, death, and eternity can have no smiles for him | 


thenceforth, has fallen into his gloom not because he 
has committed the unpardonable sin, or because God 
has ceased to be the All-merciful, but simply be- 
cause he has eaten something that did not agree with 
him; and a badly-cooked dinner has set the members 
of the lower house in arms against the upper, and 
the Commons have cut off the needed supplies from 
the Lords. 
matter is quite sure to be in the stomach ; and a day’s 
fasting, or a visit to the mineral spring, is likely lit- 
erally to put a new face upon the whole man, and 
put a new song into his mouth. Now we are not, at 
this late day, after having tried so long to live like 
Christians, going to turn materialists, and say that 
mind, manners, and morals are nothing, and that 
bread, butter, and beef are every thing ; but precise- 


ly because we take a serious and religious view of 
life, we mean to insist upon making a better use of | condition. 


service and other labor; so that thousands who have 
less wages, and less kind treatment than our domes- 


| ties, would think themselves insulted by being called 


| servants. 


If the head is in trouble, the root of the | 


Part of the unpopularity of the position 
is in the name, but not by any means the whole of 
it. The position requires a constant deference to 


| the will of the superior, and implies, or is thought 


to imply, a constant subordination to the presiding 
head of the house, instead of ceasing with the custom- 
ary ten or twelve hours’ labor. The fact that the 
service rendered implies the absence of an independ- 
ent home and residence in the employer’s house, takes 
| away that feeling of freedom that a poor workman 
or workwoman may contrive to have in a hovel or 
garret, while the necessity of being thrown together 
constantly with other persons, sometimes of doubtful 
character and always of humble condition, adds to 
the trials of the position. The nature of the labor it- 
self may be, in some respects, less desirable than that 
of many forms of manual toil; yet the labor is less 
| severe than that of most of the mechanical trades, 
and certainly there is no way in which women can 
earn so good wages by such easy work as by service 
|in comfortable families. There is a difficulty, in- 
| deed, with persons who have children of their own 
| to take care of, and many a deserted wife or destitute 
| widow would gladly enter a good household as a serv- 
|ant if there were a place for her child or children. 
| Hence it is that our servants are generally unmar- 
| vied and of an age that makes them peculiarly rest- 
less, fond of dress, and on the watch for a better 
The absence of a hereditary class of 


material goods, and of so employing them as to make | servants who expect to marry, live, and die in one 


them help forward the highest welfare of the man. 
The relation that exists in the body between the 
brain and the stomach exists in the household be- 
tween the parlor and the kitchen. A large part of 
the comfort and even the peace of the family depends 


upon the servants; and every day is showing us | 


that, as a people, we are in great danger of sacrific- 
ing health and temper to the incompetency of our 
kitchen cabinets. If servants are disobedient or ill- 
natured, it is not easy to have perfect bliss above 
stairs; and if they are, as is so often the case, unable 
to make a loaf of good bread or roast a joint of meat, 
the spoiled dinner is less edifying to the family than 
if they had either been accustomed to raw flesh like 
savages, or to low diet like hermits. Probably all 
nations suffer from the same domestic evil that is 
more and more wearing upon our American life, and, 
notwithstanding the disposition of some travelers 
to laud the servants of Europe, we hear, now and 
then, incidents of European life that show that all 
is not perfect the other side of the water, and that 
kitchen as well as parlor is mortal there as here. 
Yet there is one difficulty that is peculiar tous. Our 
social or political code stands in the way of our hav- 
ing a class of persons whose professed and permanent 
business it is to live in families as servants, or in a 
relation which expressly designates them as inferiors 
in position. All business, indeed, is a form of serv- 
ice, and the physician or teacher who is employed by 
the family serves its wishes, and for compensation, 
and under more or less supervision. All mechanical 
labor is more decidedly service, and the thousands of 
men and women who follow their trades in this city 
generally work immediately under the eye of their 
employer or of his superintendent, and are, there- 
fore, directly under command. Yet it is thought 


condition, compels us to rely mainly upon young re- 
cruits ; and in America our native young people are 
very unwilling to damage their market by any oc- 
| cupation that may lower their social consequence. 
| In some quarters there are intermediate grades of 
service that may attract persons of genteel breeding 
| and broken fortunes; but very few of our native 
| people are disposed to enter families where they are 
classed as servants, although the labor may be light 
and elegant enough to crown the ambition of many 
a buxom lady’s :aaid of the old country. 

Whatever may be the cause, the fact is certain 
that the children of our own people are unwilling to 
lire out, as the phrase is, in families. The time 
was when the daughters of many small farmers, as 
well as of laborers, were glad to go out to service in 
towns and cities, and earn money enough to buy 
their little stock of furniture for housekeeping, or 
to help to pay off the debt on their father’s house 
or farm. But then it was not uncommon for them 
to insist upon sitting with the family at table; and 
we remember ourselves being once resident of a 
household where a cherry-cheeked, round-armed 
damsel from Maine, after cooking the dinner, sat 
down with us to eat of the work of her own hands. 
Times, however, have changed, not only from the 
growth of social distinctions, but from the increase 
of occupations more attractive to female ambition, 
especially from the rise of manufacturing establish- 
ments that offer good wages without the restrictions 
and mortifications of domestic service. Hosts of 
American girls are willing to work in cotton and 
woolen mills who scorn to live out in families; and 
although their tasks are quite as hard in the mills, 
they have a fecling of independence, and especially 
an exemption from capricious dictation that are pe- 
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culiarly dear to our blood and breeding. So far, 
however, as useful training is concerned, the disci- 
pline of the mill can not be very beneficial to a girl’s 
future career; and a year’s household service would 
better fit her to take care of a home of her own than 
ten years of running from a factory boarding-house, 
with its crowded beds and tables, to the close atmos- 
phere and incessant din of the looms and spindles 
and carding machines. 

The evident tendency is to make domestic serv- 
ice over to foreigners; and the Irish and Germans, 
with a certain proportion of English, Scotch, and 
French, are fast becoming our serving class. This 
tendency is showing itself not only in household la- 
bor, but also in farm labor; and it is comparatively 
arare thing to find a native American working for 
wages on our farms, unless it is from day to day or 
month to month, without being permanently at the 
employer's call. If there is any exception to this 
rule it is in those employments that give a kind of 
independent position to them, as in the case of gar- 
dens or stables, and enable a coachman or garden- 
er to feel that among the horses or the flowers he 
can be his own man, instead of being watched at ev- 
ery step by master or mistress. Among American 
women we see no disposition to accept any form of 
common domestic service; and the least remunera- | 
tive and most exhausting kinds of needle-work are 
preferred to the most easy forms of household labor. 
Not only do terrible ev ils come to poor women from | 
this pride, but our families lose the service of the 
most capable helpers, and are obliged to take to their 


homes coarse and ignorant foreigners to waste their | 


goods and disparage their kindness, while thousands | 
of native girls dig their graves with their needles, or 
find a still sadder fate. We do not think that the | 
world can match the condition of our American fam- 
ilies in their present destitution of well-trained serv- 
ants. It is taken for granted that every kind of 


business requires some amount of careful prepara- | 


tion, and many a bright lad practices for seven long | 
years making shoes or cart-wheels before he pre- | 
sumes to make one on his own account, while the | 
girl who makes dresses or bonnets is expected to fol- 
low a long apprenticeship, after being already an ex- 
pert with the needle, before she can be trusted to 


practice her art. But our household service, which | 
requires not merely one task but a combination of | 
tasks, is thought to require no preparation, and is | 
often sought by persons who do not know how to | 


light a fire, or boil a potato, or sweep a room. We 
have known families of wealth and intelligence, who 
can appreciate and reward faithful service, try doz- 
ens of pretentious applicants before finding them- 
selves tolerably suited. Sometimes they take the 
trouble and cost of sending a long distance for a 
cook, and find the model servant unable to disiin- 
guish salt meat from fresh, and serving up to the 
hungry and astonished household a piece of corned 
beef, roasted and basted as if it were a tender sirloin 
fresh from the stall-fed ox. As to ignorance in oth- 
er matters more ethereal, as the care of the wardrobe, 
the washing and ironing, we will not presume to in- 
vade the mysteries of the feminine toilet, nor say | 
how rudely delicate sensibilities may be shocked by | 
the harm done to linens, embroideries, and laces. 
We may, however, confess to a little masculine cha- 
grin at shirt collars so flabby and innocent of starch 


as to refuse to stand, and flannels so shrunk as to | 


refuse to encase our limbs. We do not deny that 
there are good servants, and a great many of them; 


but we do deny that they are plenty. We conscien- | 


tiously believe that household service is the poorest 
thing done in America, and that, moreover, we do 
not see any manifest disposition to improve it. We 
see most disastrous consequences flowing from its 
present wretched condition, and hav2 no doubt that 
the too frequent disposition to abandon housekeep- 
ing, and resort to hotels and boarding-houses, comes 
from the perpetual worry of having unfaithful or in- 
competent servants; while, in some cases, the dam- 
age to the comfort and temper of wives and husbands 
has been such as to bring on an alienation that seeks 
desperate relief in divorce. 

There ought to be a change for the better, and 
not only because of the need of better service in fam- 
ilies and the immense advance in economy and com- 
fort from the due kind of service, but also on ac- 
count of the readiness of our people to deal justly, 
and even generously, by their domestics. So far as 
wages are concerned, those given to a good servant— 
when it is remembered that board and lodging are in- 
cluded—are greater than those given to any common 
| form of female toil. Seven or eight dollars a month 
|—the common wages of women servants — with 
a good bed ard iable and fire, is, as the world goes, 
a large compensation ; and, if estimated at the cur- 
rent price in cities for similar comforts, or even for 
the common necessities of decent living, the com- 
| pensation may safely be estimated at from two hun- 
| dred and fifty to three hundred dollars a year. A 
girl of frugal habits may easily save half her w ages, 
and so in ten years’ service may accumulate five or 
six hundred dollars, which is a little fortune for a 
frugal wife to start with if she has a frugal husband. 
| Few female occupations are so lucrative ; since the 

moment we consider the more dainty and educated 
kinds of labor we encounter a luxury and expense 
beyond the rate of increase in compensation; and 
| few women who toil for their living by arts that 
| send them much into society are able to lay up a 
| single dollar from year to year. In point of health, 
| too, especially in our w: ell-arranged, well-ventila: ed 
| modern houses, we do not consider our servants as 
at all disparaged, and the variety and activity of 
| their position gives them decided advantage over 
the hosts of women who earn a precarious livelihood 
with their needle. When it is considercd, moreover, 
that they share little in the hardship of hard times 
and high prices that often press so fearfully upon 
out-door labor, we are confirmed in our view of the 
favorable promise of faithful houschold service. In 
this, of course, as in all conditions, there must be 
peculiar trials ; and we know that there is something 
in the immense detail and entanglement of home 
cares that sorely tries the temper of the mistress, and 
makes it hard for the servant to unite system with 
energy in her method. We are speaking mainly of 
female servants, for they are the great majority, since 
few families keep men servants, and we are well 
aware that the female constitution is peculiarly d-l- 
icate and excitable, and that in the parlor and the 
| kitchen Mother Eve's little and great tempers may 
equally abound, and make it sometimes very hard 
|for the mistress to be wholly just and the maid 
wholly amiable. In what we shall say we hope to 
' be mindful of both parties in question ; and in throw- 
| ing out some suggestions for the better ordering of 








| domestic service, we write as friends of humanity, 
| not as champions of a social caste, quite sure that 
we are respecters of God’s image whether in a dain- 
| tier or coarser garb. 

| We start with maintaining that the favored class- 


es who lead social opinion are called to accept and 
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show a truer idea of usefulness as the foundation of 
social dignity. The word service itself needs to be 
saved from contempt by being named with honor in 
the best circles of society, so as to carry the convic- 
tion that there can be no dignity without usefulness, 
and that the parlor, in its way, is bound by the same 
great law of mutual good-will and moral responsibil- 
ity as the kitchen in its way. So far as feminine 
opinion is concerned, we fear that it is much harder 
to carry out just ideas of usefulness in this demo- 
cratic country than in the old aristocratic communi- 
ties; since with us social dignity is of such sudden 
growth and equivocal value, that they who are 
scrambling for it are afraid to compromise their po- 
sition by any pursuits or ideas that may be thought 
vulgar, or lead lookers-on to suppose that want of 
refinement or of means, not the power of principle, 
is the motive. The wife and daughters of a lucky 
speculator are likely to be more afraid of the needle, 
the dairy, and the kitchen than a duchess and her 
daughters, who have the blood and honors of cen- 
turies to dignify their utility; and any observer of 
American society can not fail to note the desire of 
our mushroom gentility to prove its utter ignorance 
of household cares, and sometimes to repudiate the 
very idea of self-denying social responsibility. The 
monstrous doctrine, moreover, is sometimes main- 
tained that wealth, instead of imposing a higher 
form of service, is a just release from all serious care ; 
and we sometimes hear people who are called Chris- 
tians speak as if a man who chances upon a fortune 
must of course abandon at once his business or pro- 
fession, and enroll himself in the ignoble band of 
idlers. With women this notion is more common 
than with men; and the contempt with which so 
many of our fine ladies look upon female industry, 
and dismiss not only the drudgery, but even the 
higher interests of their homes from thought, is 
frightful to a just observer. This haughtiness, we 
know, impresses a certain class of inferiors with a 
kind of admiration, and the kitchen marvels at the 
sublime indolence and uselessness of the parlor; but 
harm, nevertheless, is done even to the most obse- 
quious servant by the virtual denial of the dignity of 
labor, and by the virtual assertion of the infidel idea 
that duty sinks, instead of rising, with increase of 
means, and that while God is ever working, His pet 
children have nothing at all to do but to belittle and 
befool themselves. We do not expect women of 
wealth and eulture to vie with their servants in 
scrubbing and cooking; but we do ask them to carry 
with them into every scene and conversation the 
Christian idea of responsibility, and so cheer and 
dignify all labor by placing it under the sanction of 
immutable principle. In fact, only in this way can 
they require service of their domestics, not merely 
as a harsh necessity, but as a moral duty ; and thus 
only can they expect respect for themselves from 
them not only for superior wealth, but also for dig- 
nity of character. The true motto of nobility is the 
old one, ‘* Ich dien”—‘‘ I serve”—and if its meaning 
is not understood by the master and mistress, it can 
not be understood by the servant, nor the true idea 
of mutual service be acknowledged. 

Not only are householders to respect the useful- 
ness of their servants in general, but they are to | 
appreciate it in particulars, and to be able better to ; 
understand and apportion the round and varieties of | 
house-work. The master’s eye not only helps the | 
quantity but also the quality of the work; and a 
certain magnetism goes constantly from-a capable | 
and kindly head of the family to every member of 





the household. The lady of the house is never more 
worthy of her name than when she appreciates and 
encourages fidelity in her cook, or nurse, or chamber- 
maid as scrupulously as in her governess or physi- 
cian, and remembers that true service from one hu- 
man creature to another incurs a debt that money 
alone can not pay, but which needs something of the 
heart’s own coinage for its liquidation. Too little 
of this service indeed is rendered, but sometimes 
what is rendered is not appreciated, and many a poor 
girl, who tries to be faithful, is scolded for not being 
in two places at once, and for having limbs that can 
be weary and nerves that must rest. We do not be- 
lieve, indeed, in any lax sentimentalism in the treat- 
ment of servants, and do believe that they should 
have a rule to go by, and should be held firmly to 
their duty ; but we are quite sure that more of the 
true duty would be done if it were remembered that 
orders may be given firmly yet kindly, and whether 
in the kitchen or on the battle-field our poor human 
nature can march much more stoutly by music than 
by groans. A little more Gospel mildness, and a 
little less scolding, might work a great revolution 
here as in so many other spheres, and prove that, in 
the long-run, the meek must inherit the earth. 
There is, we know, a difficulty among us in bring- 
ing positively moral and religious influences to bear 
upon servants, because so many of them are sep- 
arated from their employers by a barrier of blood and 
religion. But even this barrier of nativity and faith 
is not wholly insurmountable; and we have before 
us many instances of most interesting relations be- 
tween servants and families under these differences— 
differences, indeed, which sometimes remove grounds 
of invidious comparison, and make a richer harmony 
from the combination of gifts and tempers. Still we 
regret the general absence of the old habit of family 
unity that gathered the whole household together 
daily for worship; and, wherever possible, it is best 
to have it thus constantly taught that, at home and 
church, the rich and poor are to meet together and 
remember Him who is the Maker of themall. There 
can certainly be some decided moral and religious 
impression, however, upon servants who are not in- 
clined to join in worship aside from their own forms ; 
and so far as respect for solid character is concerned, 
every family is bound to have its convictions clearly 
understood. The character of a servant should be 
as justly guarded as that of a superior—and, in fact, 
in one sense, more so; since our inferior is more in 
our power than our superior. Hence there should 
be more scrupulous regard as .to what servants we 
recommend or allow others to recommend, and all 
thoughtful people should do all in their power to es- 
tablish a fairer estimate of character among servants 
and employers. Some miserable creatures are al- 
lowed to prowl about from house to house, io lie and 
drink and steal—not to speak of more abandoned 
vices—and in some cases unprincipled people seem 
willing to rid themselves of a nuisance by making 
it over to the public at large with a general and 
philanthropic recommendation. This practice can 
not be too strongly condemned, nor the need be too 
forcibly urged of some more effective method of se- 
curing to servants the advantage of their actually 
good character, and of securing to employers the op- 
portunity of obtaining such worthy service. 
Families of wealth and of limited means are equal- 
ly interested in the improvement of domestic serv- 
ice; although it is often supposed that wealth can 
purchase any thing that it needs, and has only to 
show its gold to secure its heart’s desire in the nurs- 
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ery and kitchen. But wealth brings its own ex- 
posures and discomforts; and where seven or eight 
servants bring their frail tempers and undisciplined 
habits together in the palace of some merchant prince, 
the house is not wholly sure of being Paradise mere- 
ly because the wages are large or are promptly paid. 
In fact, some peculiar discomforts haunt rich houses, 
and the large number of servants, instead of lessen- 
ing, multiply the trouble, by making work and con- 
fusion for each other. He that has five servants 
needs a sixth to do their extra work, and the sixth 
soon asks for a seventh, and the seventh for an 
eighth. Great annoyance is coming to our home- 
life from want of a fixed rule in this matter; and 
there is probably nothing on earth so incongruous in 
housekeeping as the disposition in this country to 
bring the rich and the limited households into im- 
mediate rivalry, and expose a family of two thou- 
sand dollars’ income to the exactions of servants who 
have perhaps learned idleness and extravagance in 
the house of a family that spends twenty or thirty 
thousand dollars a year. The true economy that is 
incumbent alike upon rich and poor would check this 


evil in all quarters, and make it the universal habit | 


to expect just service and to render fair reward. In 
time, probably, our American life will duly ailjust 
itself into something like a regular domestic system, | 
and employers and servants will settle down upon | 
some rule of service and wages. As things are now, 


the tendency is to crowd families with constantly~ | 


increasing exactions both in the number and wages 
of domestics. The old-fashioned families of refined 
and even of wealthy condition were content, gener- | 
ally, with one female servant, and the ladies them- | 
selves helped with their own hands in all the lighter 
paris of the work. In faci, many excellent families | 
kept no servant at all; and in the country, to this | 
day, we can find many noble, well-educated women, 
who do the house work of their families generally, 
and hold as high a head in the village parlors as any 
Miss just from the city boarding-school. But those | 
primitive manners are fast passing away; and fam- | 
ilies who have barely income enough to pay their 
rent and food and clothing are driven to keep at 
least one servant ; and in our city the most modest 
gentility must be quite brave if it keeps less than 
two or three, while no one becomes conspicuous by 
keeping five or six. 

Something might be done to secure a better state 
of things if servants themselves were better edu- | 
cated, not only for their work but for their social | 
position, and could know where they can be, on the 
whole, best conditioned. A modest, faithful girl, 
who knows what a good home is, would be far more 
sure of promoting her best welfare by living in a 
sensible family in a quiet way, as the only servant, 
than in joining a whole bevy of flashy spendthrifts, 
who put every dollar of their earnings into finery, 
and whose whole speech and habit are at war with 
all sensible notions of life. The task isa hard one, but 
we trust that something can and will be done to bring 
a better class of persons into domestic service, and to 
make it easier and more hopeful for young women 
of character to enter families in a way mutually ad- 
vantageous. If more stress were laid by both par- 
ties upon sterling principle, and the mistress and the 
maid could meet in the same overruling obligation, 
and it were well understood in religious circles that 
a worthy servant is to stand socially as well as any 
woman who renders equally useful labor, an im- 
mense evil would be obviated and an immense good | 
secured. 


| It is common to look to great institutions to mect 
| every social want, and we have no objection to the 
schemes for educating women in separate establish- 
; ments for domestic service, and many enterprises 
that have been started are less called for than a 
normal house or school for training domestics. Per- 
sonal and family influence, however, is the great 
moral power; and if it is duly exercised, we may 
soon see a new class of worthy young women enter- 
ing the service with ample assurance that their char- 
acter will be respected, their habits of usefulness im- 
proved, and their prospects in life not blighted. Each 
class, indeed, must be largely its own helper, ard 
there is no class of persons so numerous as house-serv- 
ants who have so little fellow-feeling, or who are so 
little led to care for one another or to beiter their 
general lot. Every trade has its rules and its organ- 
ization, and every great branch of industry has its 
literary organ. But the millions of servants have 
no spirit of association, and it is not casy to act upon 
them for their improvement. Every word, howev- 
er, does something ; and we say our word earnestly, 
| both to servants and masters and mistresses, of the 
need of making more account of the essential charac- 
ter and permanent welfare of this great class. What 
its condition is, what the average character and ay- 
erage destiny, we do not pretend to know; yct we 
| do see facts that fill us with grave misgivings. Too 
| often our houses receive the false, thieving, intem- 
perate, and licentious, and w hen no positive viecs 
| appear there are signs of a wastefulness, insubordi- 
| hation, and bad temper that are blights to the home 
| peace. Perhaps not as many girls at service are ru- 
| ined as among their daintier sisters who ke ep fairer 
hands and cheeks by plying some lighter handicraft 
| that gives them more leisure for walking and party- 
j}going. Yet the passion for finery is the fatal vice 
|of many a poor girl who cooks and washes from 
morning till night, and spends every dollar of her 
; money for flashy dress that may attract some bad 
| well-to-do man to pretend to love her, or some weak 
| poor man actually to love her, quite as sure to be ru- 
| ined by her extravagance, if she marries him, as she 
| is sure to be ruined by the former if she yields to his 
j Seductions, A short year or two brings many a 
| homely tragedy of this kind to its finale. One of 
|! the prettiest and best girls that we ever met in serv- 
ice was ruined by a young physician, or one who 
| called himself such, under the cloak of a fictitious 
marriage; and otheis, who have married with all their 
wages upon their backs, have soon found their finery, 
| their health, peace, and their husband's love, all van- 
ished at once with the approach of childbirth and 
poverty, perhaps intemperance and cruelty. Gen- 
erally, we are disposed to regard our city domestics, 
| as considering their condition, the most extravagant 
class in the community; and from what well-inform- 
ed and observing ladies tell us, we have no doubt 
that in many modest, genteel families, the cook and 
the chambermaid venture to sweep the streets with 
silks or velvets that the mother and daughters would 
not think of purchasing. The trouble is, that the 
ambition of the kitchen, instead of spreading itself 
over the whole ground of human dignity, limits it- 
self to asingle point; and as poor Betty has, or thinks 
she has, nothing to care for but her own person, no 
library, piano, garden, house, or courtly circle, she 
lavishes her whole care upon her body, and puis 
| her whole estate upon her back. It would be a cu- 
rious census that might be taken by ascertaining the 
wages and expenses of the domestics in our great 
i city; and we have no doubt that there are among 






































them wardrobes that are comparatively more ex- 
travagant than that which made fashion stare and 
trade stir when, of late, Cuba sent one of her sons to 
turn so many hogsheads of sugar into jewels and | 
laces and brocade. The folly of all this kitchen 
prodigality is all the more conspicuous by compari- 


son with cases of wise frugality in the same class, as | 


when worthy daughters support aged parents, or | 
bring stout families of brothers and sisters at their 
cost to these shores. We knew of one servant who 
had nearly a thousand dollars of her own earnings in 
the Savings Bank, and who thus had driven at last a 
more lucrative business in the kitchen than many a 
man of ambition at the close of the same term of 
years has succeeded in doing by all his round of 
toil between the parlor and counting-house. Facts 
enough in both directions are before us to be full of 
warnings to the improvident and encouragements to 
the frugal. 

We have spoken of some duties of employers, and 
have not forgotten those of servants themselves; 
but before we close, we must remember that this 
whole subject has a high social importanc2 that con- 
nects it with the future of American society, and de- 
mands the serious consideration of every good citi- 
zen and humane man. 


the few, and feel most interest in the many who have 
shared our own lot and been obliged to earn their 
dollar before they spend it. 
large are surely meditating upon the problem of 
housekeeping as never before, and not only the dis- 
ciples of Fourier, but thousands of yery conservative 
families, are on the look-out for some magical pha- 
lanstery that shall save them from the intolerable 
care of the separate home, and think, perhaps, their 
wish fulfilled in some monster hotel or boarding- 
house. There, however, the same evil lurks, and 
the boarder is sure to share in the discomfort of the 
host. Meanwhile, the discomfort in households for 
want of good servants is matched by the suffering 
of the class of persons who naturally might be ex- 
pected to render such service, and the great and 
growing tragedy of society is the destitution of wo- 
men whose poverty compels them to go half fed or 
clothed or go to ruin, often unable to pay the rent 
that is at once saved to them the moment they en- 
ter domestic service. We do hope that this whole 
matter will engage more attention in the highest 
quarters of thought, and the importance and practi- 
cability of enlisting a larger and better class of wo- 
men in service will be shown. 

In a measure we are aware that the progress of the 
arts and sciences is relieving home life of some of its 
old burdens, and the sewing-machine is at the head of 
the list of inventions that lightens household toil. It 
may be that the great tasks of washing and cooking 
—those main burdens of the housewife—will be in a 
similar way diminished ; and although no washing- 
machine thus far makes it wholly easy to make war 
upon the dirt so incident to our mortal estate, mech- 
anism makes the lesser forms of cooking quite easy, 
and a small family might live tolerably from food 
cooked by the warmth of the gas-burners that light 
their rooms. But no inventions can do much to help 
us without energy and skill in our own people; and 
if our women would be les$ dependent upon poor 
servants, they must have pluck enough to take care 
of their own homes in case of need, and thus bring 
servants nearer to the true mark by showing that 
they are not the mistresses. We seriously believe 
that great harm is done to the health and the inde- 
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pendence of our daughtefs by cducating them to de- 
spise housework ; and they would be much stronger, 
and none the less lovely women, by being able to 
make a shirt or a loaf of bread, roast a joint of beef 
or bake a pudding, without taking lessons of insolence 
| from some dirty slattern who presumes to waste the 
substance of the family, not in sumptuous, but in 
unpalatable living. We confess to liking a hand- 
some hand in a woman; but it is all the handsomer 
for looking as if it knew something and could do 
something, and, like an intelligent face, has an ex- 
pression of thoughtfulness and purpose. Every 
; woman who can not, with the aid of her daughters, 
at a pinch, be her own housekeeper and maid of all 
work, must sometimes be driven to sore perplexities, 
and eat dirt of very dirty hands or hear it from a 
very dirty tongue; while the same capability and 
en that make her adequate to the time of emer- 
gency or limitation, will qualify her to adorn the 
most favored station, and use wealth as the means 
of benefieonce with an economy adorned by hospital- 
ity and elegance. 

Ve are convinced that some movement must ere 
long be made in the right quarter to relieve our do- 
| mestic life of its present trials, although we shall 
not be surprised if matters are somewhat worse be- 
fore they are better. Meanwhile it is pleasant to 
note, from time to time, signs of the better day in 
| families who, either from the faculty of the mistress 
or fidelity of the servants, or from both causes com- 
bined, are escaping the general fluctuation and per- 
plexity. The o/d servant is not now wholly a tra- 
| dition ; and one is encouraged to find households that 
preserve the same faithful helpers for a half score and 
even a score of years. We remember being much 
impressed, two or three years ago, by a tribute to a 
trusty domestic that rose altogether above the usual 
level of American manners, and may perhaps have 
been a relic of the Old World, although it ought to 
be one of the lessons of the New. One charming 
Sunday, while visiting a friend at his country-seat, 
some twenty miles from the city, we started on foot 
for the nearest church, and found the rough, pictur- 
esque little box in the woods, whose thickets rung 
with a tinkling sound that made you doubt whether 
a stray cow—milky mother of the horned herd—was 
jirgling her bell, or the mother of souls, the daugh- 
ter of Zion, was calling her children to her side. We 
found a good seat, and the service began. The read- 
ing was not remarkable, nor was the sermon, al- 
though quite sensible, very eloquent; but there was 
an inscription on a slab of marble upon the left 
hand wall that preached better than the pulpit. 
It recorded the death, if we remember rightly, of 
“Ann Griffiths, aged 65, a Faithful Servant” in 
some family whose name, we believe, was given. 
Surely there was a thought for a Christian Church 
which preaches the good old Gospel bravely to ou 
snobbish modern life, and puts to each of us th: 
question whether any truthful chisel could record as 
honorable an epitaph for any of us when our day is 
over. How suggestive, nay, how full of blesscd 
fancies, was that writing on the stone; and how 
vividly the old servant’s face rose before us, in com- 
pany with the probable vicissitudes, births, mar- 
riages, deaths, and all the lights and shadows 
home-life! In fact, every right-minded family de- 
lights in the sympathy of some dependent ; and the 
old nurse or cook shares in all their joys and griefs. 
being sought for to have her part of every pleasure, 
and to do her part in giving comfort under trial. The 
children prepare little surprises for her on Christmas 
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and New Year’s, and the like; and when the sons 
and daughters come back from new homes the trusty 
old friend is not forgotten, and her face, more than 
the landscape or the pictures, looks its genial wel- 
come to the absentees. The whole household-life is 
elevated by its thoughtfulness for inferiors ; for here, 
as in all human experience, the heart rises as it de- 
scends in mercy, and that blessed dew of Heaven is 
twice blessed in its fall. They who care sincerely 
for one beneath them find themselves more cared for 
by the One above; and they who, in their way, re- 
peat God’s condescension, shall find themselves the 
more sharing in His blessedness, with a just hope 
of hearing at last the welcome to the good and faith- 
fal servant before that throne, which measures worth 
by spirit, not by wealth, and dispenses joys, not to 
greedy pride but to patient waiting. 


Gvitor’s Easy Chair. 

OTHING more unfairly represents what a man 

thinks than a newspaper report of what he was 
supposed to say ; but there are some plain statements 
which may be accepted as true even if they do ap- 
pear as reports. Thus when a lecturer is recently 
reported to have said that novel reading is pernicious, 
and that Scott, Dickens, Bulwer, and many more 
have introduced a dangerous delight into literature, 
there is something so credible and simple in the 
statement that there is little reason to suppose the 
lecturer did not say it. 

It is certainly a curious proposition, and yet it is 
one frequently made. It is curious because the lit- 
erature of fiction is only the permanent flower of the 
imagination. It is in letters what. painting and 
sculpture, architecture and music, are, in forms and 
colors and sounds. It is as instinctive and inevita- 
ble as smiling and weeping, as all emotion whatso- 
ever. To represent truth allegorically—to delineate 
the operation of principle and passion—to signalize 
the moral of human action and human life—to show 
the essential and triumphant loveliness of virtue—to 
preserve in enduring lines the most humorous and 
eccentric, the most nefarious and base, the most no- 
ble and inspiring, characteristics of men and times— 
all these are the substance of the novel and the work 
of the novelist. 

And it is in a work of observation and of imagina- 
tion as it is in effective preaching. The author or 





isanovel? It is a picture of life. Just in the de- 
gree that it is a true novel, it is an accurate repre- 
sentation—within such limits of space and time and 
mutual relation as to make it effective and real in 
its impression and influence—of the characters and 
circumstances which surround us all, and with which 
we are most familiar. It is, in one word, what 
Shakespeare calls the drama, “‘ holding the mirror up 
to nature.” 

Then what is the object of a novel? As it isa 
work of art, its object is gratification of the sense of 
fitness and symmetry ; in other words, intellectual 
delight. But then, as it is a panorama of human 
action, its necessary result is human improvement. 
For every man recognizing in himself the elements 
of character delineated, recognizes also the fidelity 
of the picture of their inevitable operation in life— 
sees himself openly revealed—his secret sympa- 
thies, impulses, ambitions —his vices, his virtues, 
his temptations ; and follows with terrible fascina- 
tion the course of his undeveloped future—pauses 
thoughtful and alarmed—and hangs back upon the 
very edge of sorrow and destruction. 

This is the inevitable moral of a novel as it is of 
life. The novelist himself writes to delineate the 
play of character, but in doing that he does the oth- 
er. An architect builds a beautiful house for a man 
to live in, but in building it he also quickens the 
sense of beauty in every beholder. A painter re- 
produces upon canvas the form and features of a 
beautiful woman, but in doing it he also restores in 
all its splendor her life and character to those who 
know her. 

Of course it is not to be supposed that men al- 
ways write stories with this distinct intention. Sir 
Walter Scott himself declared that a novelist could 
only hope to amuse—a remark which shows plainly 
enough that Sir Walter could do his work much bet- 
ter than he could talk about it. 

“ We are inclined,” says he, ‘‘to think that the 
worst evil to be apprehended from the perusal of 
novels is that the habit is apt to generate an indis- 
position to real history and useful literature, and 
that the best that can be hoped is that they may 
sometimes instruct the youthful mind by real pic- 
tures of life, and sometimes awaken their better 
feelings and sympathies by strains of generous sen- 
timents and tales of fictitious woe. Beyond this 
| point they are a mere elegance, a luxury contrived 
for the amusement of polished life, and the gratifi- 











the preacher must first have eyes to see, then fancy | cation of that half love of literature which pervades 
to feel, and at last electric expression to strike home | all ranks in an advanced state of society, and are 
the gathered results. But in its essence, story-tell- | read much more for amusement than with the least 
ing is the earliest desire and the simplest instinct. | hope of deriving instruction from them.” 
The wild rhymes that soothe the child—the impos- | Do you suppose that Scott sincerely believed man- 
sible Mother Hubbards and Houses that Jack built, | kind were to be more improved by reading the real 
and blissful melodious nonsense of Mother Goose, | history of Messalina, of Cleopatra, of Aspasia, and 
which are as universal as babyhood—what are they | Catharine, than by the fictitious story of Jeanie 
but appeals and inspirations to that vague, vast | Deans? Did he really suppose the long histories 
power of the imagination which colors life and death, | of idiotic emperors in moribund Rome and Asia to 
and in its act of highest creation is reverentially | be “ useful literature,” and ‘‘The Vicar of Wakefield” 
called genius, as most aptly symbolizing the great | to be “‘a mere elegance, a luxury contrived for the 
divine energy of creation. | amusement of polished life?” Lid he prefer, as a 
The love of music, of color, of form—the delight | moralist and a lover of his kind, that his daughters 
in natural beauty, in the perfume of flowers, and the | should read the true memoirs of the Duke of Gram- 
purple outline of distant mountains, and in a higher | mont, or Charles II., or of almost any other king, 
degree the fascination of noble, heroic, and saintly rather than the untrue memoirs of Sir Roger de 
character, all these are strictly related to the imag- | Coverley? Did Sir Walter Scott write novels so 
ination, and its play and pleasure is the reproduction | long and so well with such a feeling as this, and 
of them. | without knowing that the excellence of a novel is 
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herself, and as influential in her degree upon the hu- 
man mind, as Judith and Queen Elizabeth ? 

All history slowly becomes romance. Is Alaric, 
the Visigoth, as real a person, in any serious sense, 
as Mr. Pickwick or Parson Adams? It is much 
more important to have a religious and manly tone 
of life inculcated in any way than it is to know that 
the Egyptian Amunoph Fourth succeeded Amunoph 
Third. Suppose there was such a man as Oliver 
Cromwell, who is admitted into history without 
question. Now his interest for me is the influence 
his story has upon my life; and yet how am I to 
know what kind of a man he was? I open the 
books, and I get an enemy’s sneer or a friend's flat- 
tery. In the first book he is the first of heroes—in 
the next, he is the last of hypocrites. Probably 
History is less true to Nature, upon the whole, than 
Fiction. Clio is such a high-stepping muse that 
she goes over just what we want to know. Hence 
memoirs over which presides no haughty muse but 
the delightful Goddess of Gossip are the best his- 
tory, and good memoirs are, like good novels, true 
pictures of life. 

There is no need of comparisons, but there is no 
doubt that the history of Robinson Crusoe would 


help a boy in his way through life as much as any } 


history of Oliver Cromwell. 

Great qualities, heroism, energy, sweetness, char- 
ity, prudence, foresight—these are what the mind 
craves, and it knows and values them wherever they 
are, and gets its moral out of them in quite the same 
way, whether the story be of the real Alexander or 
the imaginary Achilles. Goodness is never imag- 
inary. History and fiction are only two ways of 
putting a fact. We are just as sorry to see Iago 
succeed as to see Leonidas fail. For us both Iago 
and Leonidas are actual men; the form of the story 
neither affects them nor us. ‘‘Men will not be- 
come highwaymen,” says Dr. Johnson, “ because 
Macheath is acquitted on the stage.” And it is 
equally true that they will still pick pockets, though 
the historical Turpin swang at Tyburn. 

Sir Walter Scott is not the only famous novelist 
who has decried novels. Miss Burney, also, in the 
preface to ‘‘ Evelina,” smirkingly speaks of the 
**contagion of novels bidding defiance to the medi- 
cine of advice and reprehension,” and being found 
“to baffle all the mental art of physic, save what is 
prescribed by the slow regimen of time and bitter 
diet of experience”—whatever that may mean. 

Poor Miss Burney! how can we say hard things 
of her who, after the unrealities of ‘‘Cecilia” and 
‘*Evelina,” chose the realities of a life at the court 
of George III.? Poor Miss Burney! she has earned 
the utmost liberty of speech herself, who had, ex 
officio, to listen to the dreary tattle of Queen Char- 
lotte while she laced the royal stays. Poor Miss 
Burney! whom we must still love because she was 
one of the good story-tellers, who wrote novels that 
our grandmothers remember to have read, but for 
which, alas! ‘‘the slow regimen of time” is surely 
prescribing. 

Much wiser is what Thackeray, in the new Corn- 
hill Magazine, says of novels and novel-reading. In 
the quaint little town of Chur, far away among the 
Grisons, he used to encounter a lazy, slouching, 
half-grown boy, with big feet and lazy hands daw- 
dling out of scanty pantaloons and tight sleeves, 
poring over a little book so intently that he had no 
eye for the purple evening, the apple-woman, or the 
rosy apple-cheeked maidens prattling around the 
fountain--no thought for the morrow’s lessons, of 
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the good mother waiting supper, or the father pre- 
paring a sound scolding—utterly absorbed in that 
little book. It was a Novel, of course; for nothing 
else could so have entranced the young reader. 
Whereupon the novelist-editor thus moralizes : 

‘*Have you ever seen a score of white-bearded, 
white-robed warriors, or grave seniors of the city, 
seated at the gate of Jaffa or Beyrout, and listening 
to the story-teller reciting his marvels out of ‘ An- 
tar’ or the ‘Arabian Nights?’ I was once present 
when a young gentleman at table put a tart away 
from him, and said to his neighbor, the Younger 
Son (with rather a fatuous air), ‘I never eat 
sweets.’ 

“*Not eat sweets; and do you know why?’ 
says T. 

** *Because I am past that kind of thing,’ says 
the young gentleman. 

‘*¢ Because you are a glutton and a sot!” cries the 
elder (and Juvenis winces a little). ‘All people 
who have natural, healthy appetites love sweets; 
all children, all women, all Eastern people whose 
tastes are not corrupted by gluttony and strong 





drink.’ And a plate full of raspberries and cream 
disappeared before the philosopher. 

‘*You take the allegory? Novels are sweets. 
All people with healthy literary appetites love them 
| almost all women—a vast number of clever, hard- 
headed men. Why, one of the most learned physi- 
cians in England said to me, only yesterday, ‘I have 
just read So-and-So, for the second time’ (naming 
one of Jones’s exquisite fictions). Judges, bishops, 
chancellors, mathematicians are notorious novel- 
readers; as well as young boys and sweet girls, and 
their kind, tender mothers. Who has not read 
about Eldon, and how he cried over novels every 
night when he was not at whist? 

*¢ As for that lazy, naughty boy at Chur, I doubt 
whether he will like novels when he is thirty years 
of age. He is taking too great a glut of them now. 
He is cating jelly until he will be sick. He will 
know most plots by the time he is twenty; so that 
he will never be surprised when the Stranger turns 
out to be the rightful earl—when the old waterman, 
throwing off his beggarly gabardine, shows his stars 
and the collars of his various orders, and clasping 
Antonia to his bosom, proves himself to be the 
prince, her long-lost father. He will recognize the 
novelists’ same characters, though they appear in 
red-heeled pumps and ailes-de-pigeon, or the garb 
of the nineteenth century. He will get weary of 
sweets, as boys of private schools grow (or used to 
grow, for I have done growing some little time my- 
self, and the practice may have ended too)—as pri- 
vate school-boys used to grow tired of the pudding 
| before their mutton at dinner. 
| And pray what is the moral of this apologue? 
| The moral I take to be this: the appetite for novels 
| extending to the end of the world—far away in the 
| frozen deep, the sailors reading them to one another 
| during the endless night—far away under the Syrian 
| stars, the solemn sheiks and elders hearkening to 
the poet as he recites his tales—far away in the In- 

dian camps, where the soldiers listen to ——’s tales, 
| or ’s, after the hot day’s march—far away in lit- 
| tle Chur yonder, where the lazy boy pores over the 

fond volume, and drinks it in with all his eyes—the 

demand being what we know it is, the merchant 

must supply it, as he will supply saddles and pale 
| ale for > a tha or Calcutta. _ - 

‘¢ But as surely as the cadet drinks too much pale 
ale it will disagree with him; and so surely, dear 
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youth, will too much novels cloy on thee. I won- 
der, do novel-writers themselves read many novels? 
If you go into Gunter’s, you don’t sce those charm- 
ing young ladies (to whom I present my most re- 
spectful compliments) eating tarts and ices, but at 
the proper evening tide they have good plain whole- 
some tea and bread and butter. Can any body tell 
me does the author of the ‘ Tale of Two Cities’ read 
novels? does the author of the ‘ Tower of London’ 
devour romances? does the dashing ‘ Harry Lorre- 
quer’ delight in ‘Plain or Ringlets’ or ‘Spunge’s 
Sporting Tour?’ Does the veteran, from whose 
flowing pen we had the books which delighted our 
young days, ‘ Darnley,’ and ‘ Richelieu,’ and ‘ De- 
lorme,’ relish the works of Alexandre the Great, and 


thrill over the ‘ Three Musqueteers ?’ By-the-way, | 


what a strange fate is that which has befallen the 
veteran novelist! He is her Majesty’s Consul Gen- 
eral in Venice, the only city in Europe where the 
famous ‘ two cavaliers’ can not by any possibility be 
seen riding together. Does the accomplished au- 
thor of the ‘ Caxtons’ read the other tales in Black- 
wood? (Forexample, that ghost story printed last 
August [written by Bulwer himself.—Easy Cuam}, 
and which, for my part, though I read it in the pub- 
lic reading-room at the Pavilion Hotel at Folke- 
stone, I protest frightened me so that I scarce darcd 
look over my shoulder.) Does ‘ Uncle Tom’ admire 
* Adam Bede ;’ and does the author of the ‘ Vicar of 
Wrexhill’ laugh over the ‘Warden and the Three 
Clerks?’ Dear youth of ingenuous countenance and 
inyenuous pudor! I make no doubt that the eminent 
parties above named all partake of novels in moder- 
ation—cat jellies—but mainly nourish themselves 
upon wholesome roast and boiled.” 








Tus matter of story-telling is the fresher to all 
of us just now, because the closing year saw the 
close of that sweet symmetric life of Washington 
Irving, whom we all loved more than we all loved 
any other man. Yet what was his work—what was 
it that made him at once so dear and so famous? 

It was not his histories, excellent as they are, any 


more than it was Scott’s Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, | 
that gave him his crown of affection and admiration. | 


No, it was the exquisite play of his fancy and his 
humor, and that kindly charity which always ac- 
companies them. Irving is the author of the 
** Knickerbocker,” of the ‘Sketch Book,” and 
‘*¢ Bracebridge Hall.” of the “ Alhambra,” and the 
* Conquest of Granada.” Soft, sunny lights lie on 
all he touched. Has he poisoned any fountain of 
pleasure or instruction ? 

And if it should be replied, No; that he was al- 
ways gentle and pure, but that others are prurient 
and seductive, the response is that the rule must 
not be constructed from the exception. Don Juan 
is a naughty poem, but poetry is not naughty. 
Paul de Kock’s novels are filthy, but is Sir Philip 
Sidney’s ‘* Arcadia” so? And it is Sidney, not Paul 
de Kock, who must be looked to for the canons of 
fiction. 

And what account shall we make of the instinct 
which reaches out toward Irving so lovingly as to- 
ward all the story-tellers or imaginative writers? 
For in every camp and nursery, on every forecastle 


and by every fireside, from Homer’s Tale of Troy | 


down to the Christmas extra of Dickens’s ‘* All the 
Year Round,” the story-teller is always welcome. 
What are the novelists but the story-tellers in the 
long march and bivouac of life? 
A few solitary scholars listen with respect to Aris- 


totle—a few grave men walk with Plato in the gar- 
den; but when Sir Walter Scott begins the whole 
world becomes a boy again, and sits upon his knee, 
delighted. Since Shakespeare, is there any fame so 
enviable and superb as Scott’s? To write a book 
which the boy reads in play-time, and the mother 
in the nursery, and the statesman at midnight, and 
the general upon the eve of battle, and the girl puts 
with tears under her pillow, for an early start in the 
morning—this is to become a personal friend cf the 
world. Who would exchange for that fame any 
other? And because we desire love more than any 
thing else, who would not rather have written Rob- 
inson Crusoe than the Principia of Sir Isaac New- 
ton ? 





Ler us stop here a moment and say a word, in 
the holiday times which are scarcely over, of Robin- 
son Crusoe. 

While Addison, in the carly part of the eighteenth 
ecntury, was doing what no man ever could do or 
ever has done better, and was engaged upon the 
famous eighth volume of the Spectator, there ap- 
peared a proclamation in the London Gazette, charg- 
ing a scditious pamphlet upon ‘*a middle-sized, 
spare man, about forty years old, of a brown com- 
plexion, and dark-brown colored hair, but wears a 
wig: a hooked nose: a sharp chin: gray eyes: and 
a large mole near his mouth, owncr of the brick and 
pantile works near Tilbury fort in Essex.” 

The spare man was found, and sentenced to stand 
in the pillory; and stood there—while the crowd 

| cheered him, and drank his health, and threw flow- 
ers xi him. He was a man whom we might hardly 
| have loved. He seemed peculiarly made for his own 
time rather than for all time. The mention of his 
name excites no especial tenderness, like the names 
of Steele and Goldsmith, of Fielding and Scott—his 
| mere name is not half so famous as Addison’s, and 
yet he has written the most permanenily popular 
Look in English literature. 
| He lost in the game of politics, in which Addison 
won; yet he was not a politician in any mean sense. 
He was a tough old Presbyterian and London trades- 
man, who had been a grim moral gladiator all his 
life: one of the stalwart Englishmen who, at every 
period of English history, have transmitted the torch 
of civil and religious liberty unimpaircd and brightly 
burning. King William valued no counselor more, 
and had no more faithful friend. But having lost— 
having, at the age of fifty-four, to begin life anew— 
Daniel Defoe descended from the pillory, wiped from 
| his brow the sweat of his long and bitter struggle, 
and did begin life anew by writing ‘* Robinson Cru- 
soe.” 
| It is a story without a heroine, and without the 
usual resourecs of the novel. There is ro love-mak- 
ing—no sentiment—no philosophy—no moralizing 
in it. But Dr. Johnson asks, in the name of the 
world, if there was ever any thing else written by 
| mere man that was wished longer by its readers. 
| Other literary philosophers and critics say that, of all 
| works of fiction, it is perhaps the most interesting 
and instructive: Forster calls Defoe the father of the 
English novel; and not only does the French boy, 
and the German, and the Spanish, and the Italian, 
and every European and American child, know ‘‘Rob- 
inson Crusoe” well, but the traveler Burckhardt says 
that he heard it told in the cool evening by the wan- 
dering Arabs of the desert. 

Why try to say any thing of this immortal story ? 

| Like the beauty of flowers, its charm is beyond ac- 
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count. Itis nota study, buta picture. It founded 
a school, and the ‘‘ Swiss Family Robinson” prolongs 
the echo of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” even to our own day. 
It is in the detailed development of real life, and the 
influence of character upon circumstances and fate, 
that ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” is so superior to any book 
that had then appeared. There is not a touch of 
what we call ‘‘ the ideal” in it, as there is in “* Peter 
Wilkins” and in many other stories of the school. 
Every boy feels, in reading it, that ‘* Robinson Cru- 
soe” did nothing that he could not easily do, and 
therefore it is like the best history. 





Ler us run on still further, for the Easy Chair of 
a Magazine in which so many of the best and purest 
stories are constantly appearing has a natural inter- 
est in speaking a kind word for the whole literature 
of fiction. 

No man’s nerves tingle when he hears the name 
of Aristotle. But to think of Fielding, and Scott, 
and Dickens, is like grasping a warm hand or lean- 
ing against a beating heart. We are personally ac- 
quainted with the story-tellers. They sit with us 
over the late fire, and share the last cigar. They 
steal into the family circle, and entwine themselves 
with how many lovely recollections! 

And so among great divines the sweetest names 
are those of Fenelon and Jeremy Taylor; and it is 
for that geniality of genius which is the characteris- 
tic of the story-tellers. Hallam calls Taylor too 
Asiatic; but it is just that gorgeous, imaginative 
strain which brings him nearer to our hearts. Or 
think of the famous English bishops and pulpit per- 
formers, of Barrow, of South, of Tillotson—great as 
they were, yet contrast their fame and their influ- 
ence with Bunyan’s and the “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
There is no severer religious cynic, in a certain way, 
than John Bunyan, yet how we all love him! 

To be loved by children is the sweetest fame ; and 
what child does not love the grim tinker who tells 
him the story of the Pilgrim’s Progress—ihat Sun- 
day Robinson Crusoe? 

So strong is this instinct of terderness that, even 
when the name of the author perishes, the affectionate 

eeling remains for his work. The old romances, like 
those of ‘‘ Arthur” and the ‘‘ Round Table,” are taken 


into literature as great trees and mountains are tak- , 


en into the landscape. The trees cease to be indi- 
vidual oaks and elms. They become a part of na- 
ture: and the books are not monuments of individ- 
ual genius, they become a part of literature. Every 


Anp since, in the holiday time in which the Easy 
Chair is chatting surrounded with the bright faces 
of darling children, and the pretty books and toys 
and pleasant stories which the genial season ripens 
—the season so radiant with gracious memories of 
the childhood of Christ—since, at this time he has 
fallen to speaking of stories and story-tellers, he re- 
members that not many months ago he said some- 
thing of Fielding and his stories, which seems to 
him now, perhaps, a little harsher and stronger than, 
upon the whole, he would willingly say. Or is it 
only the kindly season that brings him to relent ? 

Certainly no young man nor young woman can 
now be advised to read ‘‘ Amelia” or ‘‘Tom Jones,” 
but neither can they to read any of Richardson’s sto- 
ries, who does not suffer under the ban of impropri- 
ety; and certainly Fielding is a thousand-fold pref- 
erable to most of the French novels that are now 
read, which, indeed, it is a fashion to read. No. 
** Amelia” and ‘‘ Tom Jones” are not to be recom- 
mended ; but let us speak the truth of our first great 
novelist while we bury him, nor bury a hero with- 
out an honest tear. 

We all call Henry Fielding hard names, but there 
are great witnesses for him. Do you remember the 
splendid praise of Gibbon? Coleridge says of “Tom 
Jones” that a young man whose heart or feelings or 
even his passions are excited by this novel is already 
thoroughly corrupt. We remember Thackeray's 
sympathy, and what Lady Mary Wortley Montague 
said. And even Talfourd, who was sure to be mor- 
ally alarmed upon the smallest occasion, says of 
“Tom Jones :” ‘‘ But if there be any vice left in it, 
the fresh atmosphere diffused over all its scenes will 
render it innoxious.” The poet Cowper could read 
‘* Jonathan Wild” to Mrs. Unwin and the other Ol- 
ney ladies, and nobody's propriety take cold; and 
old Dr. Johnson, who would not like Fielding, and 
paid colossal compliments to Richardson, is admira- 
ble precisely for Fielding’s qualities—for his hearti- 
ness, his robust sense, his fidelity, and his manli- 
ness. 

Nobody can deny the great coarseness of Fielding, 
nor excuse it, except upon the plea of the manners 
of his age ; nor assert that the exemplary Richard- 
son is not just as impossible reading for the same 
reason. But it is necessary to make a great dis- 
tinction between coarseness and immorality; nor 
must we suppose that a work of art is corrupting 
only because it is repugnant to the reigning propriety. 





child reads the ‘‘ Arabian Nights” and “ Robinson 


Crusoe ;” but who can tell the name of that Arabian | 


poet, or even if he were one or many, whose tales are 
yet told in the cafés of Cairo, Bagdad, and Ispahan, 


and which go, in every language, wherever books go? | 


And how many, even among intelligent boys, know 
that it was Defoe who wrote ‘* Robinson Crusoe ?” 
* Thus the scope of fiction is as broad as Life and 


Imagination, and its influence is finer and profound- | 


er than that of all other literature. Objection to it 
is objection to the most instinctive and profound 
play of the human mind. Fiction is a final fact of 
human education, and is no more to be explained or 
defended than the sunset or the rose. If any body 
objects to novels in the abstract he objects to man. 
It is no more a waste of time to read a good novel 
than to read a good poem, or to look at a fine sunset, 
or to yield to a noble impulse; and the instinctive 
love of the world answers the objections to story- 
telling as effectually as a bobolink disposes of the 
Quaker objection to music. 


Vor. XX.—No. 117.—D p 


We may fully grant the coarseness of Fielding, 
| and understand and know that many a candid wo- 
man should find him distasteful. He is coarse in 
common with Shakespeare, and Boccaccio, and Chau- 
cer, but the coarseness is more universal in him. 
Yet because we convict a man of swearing, let us 
| not condemn him for murder. Fielding is coarse, 
but not immoral. The Congreve Comedy, on the 
other hand, is both coarse and immoral ; for it pan- 
ders to a prurient taste, and intends to pander. The 
spirit, the animus of that drama is licentious. But 
in Fielding the fresh, manly, simple heartiness 
benefit the reader a hundred-fold more than the 
superficial coarseness harms him. Fielding never 
sins against the noble sentiments and humane in- 
stincts. 

I do not advise any young man or young woman 
to read Fielding’s ‘‘ Amelia,” or ‘‘ Tom Jones ;” but 
I know that those who recoil from these books plac- 
idly read others which are a hundred times more 
proper and a thousand times more pernicious. The 
meral atmosphere of our society will scarcely allow 
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Fielding ever to be generally read again. But let 
us speak the truth of him while we bury him, nor 
lose a hero without a tear. 

So let us remember how much is due to times and 
manners. Remember how like a clear, strong, cool 
wind blowing through a warm fog was Fielding in 
the midst of the literature he supplanted. Forgive 
him his parody of Richardson. Forgive him for not 
seeing that they both worked in the same cause. His 
cheerful, robust, sensible mind stood between the 
supercilious Cavalier and the sanctimonious Puritan. 

2yond doubt he called Richardson ‘‘ Sammy,” and 
dashed off his parody of Pameia with infinite gusto. 
For that very reason forgive and respect this sinewy 
genius which fought against extremes. Ah! hap- 
pily in every heart there is a Poet’s Corner, where 
the best and most cherished lie. They are not per- 
fect, any of them; but they who loved much are for- 
given. Therefore, remembering the sympathy, the 
charity, the sweet wit, the affluent imagination, the 
good sense, and the human heart, let us leave Field- 
ing lying there by Chaucer, and plant rosemary for 
remembrance upon his grave. 





Our Foreign Bureau. 


CHILLER first—if the matter be not too old. 
France has féted his memory with music and 
with torch-fires; and Austria has féted it, and En- 
gland: if only every torch-bearer in the European 
processional could have given a helping hand to the 
live poet; if only every voice that has spent itself 
in lending force to the chorus of commemorative 
songs could have spoken cheerful and encouraging 
words to the live Schiller, what joy and strength 
for greater work might he not have found! Yet it 
takes a century to measure a poct, or a man; it 
takes a century to decide how near they and their 
words and works are to come to the hearts of suc- 
ceeding centuries. 

All doubt is taken away now in regard to Schil- 
ler. The spontaneity and the enthusiasm of these 
latter festivities have given us his stand-point in 
the popular reckoning. British readers and Ameri- 
can readers know very little of his poems or of his 
life ; and the French, if possible, still less : but what- 
ever else may not be known of him, it is known now 
and admitted, that the German singer—what little 
time in the world’s history he sung—reached those 
underlying truths, and hopes, and aspirations which 
live through all generations, and reached them in 
such frank, bold, hearty way as makes every listen- | 
er and every reader—illiterate or learned—say, Lo, 
a singer, who has sung wisely and well! 

From this time forth he rallies among the preach- 
ers whose sermons are listened to. 

You do not know German? Never mind that: 
if we do not hear the voice, we hear and are touched 
by the echo it stirs. Whatever noble impulse his 
songs wakened has found vibration in these world- 
wide festivities that is contagious. Hearts mended 
by his strain mend other hearts by contact. What- | 
ever glow of humane purpose he kindled must lend , 
some of its warmth to you. Generous thoughts and | 
hopes are not limited to the words they are born in, | 
but possess a vitality above mere forms of speech, | 
which is sure to reach and have issue. 

In England, the scene of the Schiller féte was the 
Crystal Palace of Sydenham. 





snowy and crimson and golden crysanthemums ; 
there were banners of every imaginable device ; 
there was a colossal bust of the féted poet, which, 
at the proper hour, by adroit management of the 
screens, showed itself in the middle of the orchestra. 
Dr. Kinkel gave an eloquent address, in which was 
passion and picturesqueness and happy allusions 
which called down the plaudits of the throng. There 
was, moreover, a festival ode by Herr Freiligrath, 
and, of course, the ‘“‘Song of the Bell.” At night 
a torch-light procession, waving and trailing its red 
splendor amidst the parterres and the fquntains of 
the Sydenham gardens. 

And now, as if to confirm the festivity, we hear 
there is to be a “Schiller Institute” at Manchester 
—a literary and scientific association—to be ‘‘ essen- 
tially German in its character, cultivating those in- 
tellectual qualities which are distinctive of German 
nationality, and which every truly patriotic mind 
must desire to maintain and develop, even when re- 
siding permanently in another land ; and also to re- 
ciprocate the advantages received from the cosmo- 
politan hospitality of England, furnishing to the En- 
glish themselves, and others, more direct means for 
becoming acquainted with the language, the litera- 
ture, the art, and the science of Germany.” Of 
course we quote- this long sentence from the pro- 
spectus of the Manchester institution. 

In France, the Schiller féte had its successes grate- 
ful to the German population ; but Parisians are slow 
at entering with spirit upon any pageant which does 
not illustrate or confirm some glotre of France. They 
listened appetizingly to the music (why not, since 
Meyerbeer and Rossini had concern therein ?); they 
looked approvingly upon the suggestive symbols and 
banners; but the street crowds, who would have 
dashed their caps into the air, five years ago, at sight 
of the old man Beranger, know of Schiller only as 
an outside barbarian. 

In Berlin, whether fearful of political fermenta- 
tion, or (as was officially claimed) fearful of dis- 
turbing the serenity of the invalid King, the de- 
monstrations were quiet, but earnest: no such 
brave torchlightings as glared upon the strect- 
fronts of Munich and of Vienna. Enough in all 
three cities to show how tenderly is loved the mem- 
ory of Schiller. 

And what a happy idea it was, that the men of 
Uri and of Unterwalden should celebrate on the 
Ritli itself the hundredth birthday of the poct of 
William Tell! Young winter had just sheeted the 
higher pasturage grounds with snow; but the firs 
were there, and, lower down, the yellow leaves of 
autumn ; green ferns and latest grasses at the mar- 
gin of the lake, and above, and back, shining clear 
and calmly, the icy summits of the mountain. And 
as the men of Uri came floating up in their barges 
to the old rallying ground of the Swiss heroes, they 
chanted as they rowed : 


“We heartily hail thee, in distance— 
Still mountain, that liftest thine head 
Where the wavelet, that melts as it glistens, 
From snows everlasting is fed! 


‘*We praise thee, most peaceful of regions! 
We hail thee, thou Holiest Land, 
Where our fathers, with valorous legions, 
Forever burst slavery’s band!" 


Still further—always of this German topic—we 


The great gardens | may mention that “ Schiller’s Life and Works,” by 


before the Palace were crowded; the trains came | Emil Palleske, has just now appeared in England, 
down crowded from London; there were banks of | translated by Lady Wallace. It will give the world 
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a closer look into the private life of the poet than it 
has hitherto been indulged with ; but if it will great- 
ly help the poet’s reputation is a question. We know 
that Schiller struggled through his boyhood in those 
old days when a Duke of Wurtemburg secured boy- 
worship by mere force of position—before yet the 
stirring times had come when dukes were weighed 
against men, and feudal homage a tale: but still it 
is irksome and humiliating to read how such poet as 
Schiller could write in this fashion to his patron 
uke : 

“This prince, this father, who wishes to make me 
happy, must be even dearer to me than my parents, 
who depend on his favor. Oh, that I might ven- 
ture to approach him with all the enthusiasm which 
What majesty is depicted 
in your features! Allow me to contribute my share 
of incense at your shrine, and let my parents kneel 
before you to thank you for my good fortune. I 
may well exclaim with my Fatherland, ‘ Long live 
the Duke!’ I can not fully express my gratitude 
in words; let me breathe it forth in prayer. I must 
sigh where I can not speak.” 

We find it hard to credit this to the stately young 
fellow, of bright face and auburn hair, and a quick 
glitter in his eye, and frequent ‘‘deep, bold, eagle 
glances, which shone forth from under a full and 
well-developed forehead.” 

But he slips the ducal harness presently: he makes 
eager and fair fight for literary honors; of doubtful 
success at first; is hampered by debts; his excita- 
ble heart takes flame here and there, where agreea- 
ble and graceful women meet and flatter him: it is 
a pestilent revolutionary spirit he breathes into his 
verse that makes enemies for him even worse than 
his debts; but great and good souls welcome and 
befriend him; his passionate nature finds harbor 
lastly in a happy, joyous marriage. All this—cov- 
ering hundreds of Lady Wallace’s pages; and at last 
the touching end, which we give, and quit him and 
his festival thus: 

“When Karoline came to him on the seventh 
evening, he wished, as usual, to commence a con- 
versation on subjects for tragedy, and on the mode 
in which the loftier powers of man must be cultivat- 
ed. Karoline did not answer with her usual vivac- 
ity, because she wished him to be quiet. He felt 
this, and sorrowfully said, ‘ Well, if no one any lon- 
ger understands me, I had better say no more.’ He 
soon fell into a doze, but rambled much in his sleep. 
‘Is this your hell? Is this your heaven?’ he ex- 
claimed just before he awoke, looking upward, and 
gently smiling, as if a eonsoling angel met his sight. 
On the 8th of May he wandered a good deal. To- 
ward evening he expressed a desire once more to see 
the setting sun. The curtain was drawn aside, and 
gazing with a cheerful and serene air at the bright 
rays of evening, Nature thus received his last fare- 
well. When Karoline went up to his bed and asked 
how he felt, he said, ‘Calmer and calmer.’ 

“During the night he talked of Demetrius in his 
wandering fancies. The servant said that he re- 

atedly prayed to God to save him from a lingering 
death. At nine o'clock in the morning he became 
insensible. The dying man only uttered some un- 
connected words, chiefly Latin. 

‘In the afternoon the solemn moment of disso- 
lution drew near. When his noble nature at last 
succumbed, and a convulsion disturbed his features, 
Lotte strove to place his head in an easier position : 
he recognized her, smiled, and his eye had already 
a glorified expression. Lotte sunk down close beside 


him, and he kissed her. This was the last symptom 
of consciousness.” 





ANOTHER poet, whose life and writings just now 
come freshly before the world, in the work of Mr. 
Redding, is Thomas Campbell. 

Not a pleasant life, or ahappy. Working only 
by spasms, and elaborating every thing to the last 
degree; not altogether happy-tempered, it would 
seem, but petulant and querulous; no system, no 
habits of industry—none of thrift; flinging pounds 
away to-day, borrowing to-morrow ; now poor with 
a purse full, and again contented with a few shil- 
lings ; suffering from ill-health, and using no legit- 
imate means of recovery ; sensitive to the last de- 
gree, and yet exposing himself wantonly to the in- 
sults or reproaches of his inferiors; flinging away 
his opportunities, and not anxious about others until 
too late to secure them; a tender and loving wife in 
his household, but (says Redding) one who never 
expressed any literary opinion, or pretended to any 
judgment on such subjects. 

“She thought the verses her husband's affair ; 
and that to be one of the best, kindest, and most 
considerate of wives, with as few foibles as any of 
her sex—for she had some—was the due limit of her 
province.” 

One great shadow—through all—on Campbell’s 
life. His son, on whom his hopes leaned (his hopes, 
who had written the ‘‘ Pleasures of Hope”), showed 
early an aberration of mind; only in the fixed, va- 
cant gaze at first, which poor Campbell would meet 
fondly and watch very yearningly, for he knew the 
threat; it was the mother’s inheritance: it might 
pass this generation ; it had passed sometimes onc, 
sometimes two. Would it pass? 

Yearningly and fondly he watched; but the va- 
cant, abstracted look grew in frequency. Strange 
fancies haunted him; the mother lavishing a fear- 
ful tenderness; strangers not suspecting that the 
vail was falling. 

‘*Must he be ever a blank ?” 

His mothergays, ‘‘ Thomas has been looking at 
his father so fixedly that he can not bear it; he is 
gone out.” 

But he must bear it: not so cheerfully as Lamb 
bore up ander the great shadow on his hearth-stone 
—but gloomily, mournfully, half skeptically, as 
where he says, in a moment of agony, ‘‘ There must 
be a God—that is evident; there must be an all- 
powerful, inscrutable God!” 

We can feel the wrenching of his soul at this; 
and still more fully when his wife comes to die, 
leaving him to the lonely guardianship of the mind- 
less son. It is a dreadful household now, to be 
sure. 

The poet wanders about the home ina maze. The 
order, the neatness, the quiet and complete provision 
for every comfort that her hand had supplied to fa- 
ther and son, gone. ll is at odds andends. The 
boy vacant, the father hopeless. 

He summons friends to his aid; gives dinners, 
makes jokes, would kill the blasting memory—but 
he has not the firmness or the constancy for that. 
There are the silent nights—and there is the silent 
boy. 

He wanders to the Continent—back again—away 
again—into Germany, into Brittany—any where for 
rest ; but the sources of content are notin him. In 
Londonagain ; but not todie there. It is in France, 
in the old shore-town of Boulogne, in the hearing of 





the fish-women of the quays, that he finds the last 
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chamber he will sleep in. There he dies so calmly | | cruelty, but the pentionier allegations of kicking her 
that the attendants believe he is sleeping. and denying her money, ete. His associations and 
Think of all this when you read the “ Pleasures | education as a gentleman would forbid the possibili- 
of Hope” again, and ‘‘ Gertrude of Wyoming.” ty of this (so his legal representative professes), what- 
| ever might be the truth of the general charge. It 
WE have slipped away from France. What if | looks very much as if 2 weak woman had-caught a 
we close up now the story of poor Léonie Chéreau, | Tartar with a title. However, she is free of him 
whom we left in prison two months ago, for her theft | now. 
of the infant child of M. Hua? You rememberour| Another rather piquant breach of promise case, 
short detail of the circumstances, and how rare a, having its locality in southern Wales, has amused 
seizure the affair had made upon the heart of Paris. | us latterly, as bringing up what we thought almost 
Well, the poor girl has had her trial, defended by | an extinct character—the old Squire Western. 
one of the most eloquent pleaders at the Paris bar, Not so old, indeed, but promising to make a match 
M. Lachaud. The trial evolved the old story of a | for him in time. Will it be believed that a young 
woman’s love, and faith, and hope, and desertion. ; Welshman, heir to ground-rents—in the manufac- 
She had thought to win back the faithless lover by | turing town of Merthyr Tydvil, in Glamorganshire— 
representing the stolen child as her own: the plot | of ten thousand dollars a year, should neither know 
failed. The offense was proved upon her. When | how to read norto write? Yet this appears upon the 
asked if she had any defense to make, she said only, | trial we speak of; for the young Squire Western— 
‘*T ask pardon of the father and the mother,” and | who has a love for horses and hounds and whips—a 
burst into tears. | gay buck, in short, who knows how to chuck pretty 
She was acquitted ; and the extraordinary verdict , bar-maids under the chin, has become inveigled by 
of ‘* Not Guilty” is approved by the outside public. |@ young and buxom widow; he woos her—wins 
As for the cause--the mover in this ruin and, her—tries to prevail upon her to consent to a private 
crime—the renegade lover of the culprit—he stands | marriage; but the widow knows that the father, an 
pilloried just now, not by process of law, bat by the | odd old gentleman, has already cut off a daughter 
verdict of an indignant people. It is grievous to| without a penny for marrying against his wish. So 
think that such men may slip their name and their | she prevails upon the lover to wait the old gentle- 
country, and so escape the odium that should keep | man’s death. It is a tedious waiting; and, in the 
pace with them, and freshen each day the brand of | interval, the young Squire has met a Welsh cousin 
their ignominy. who has driven out thought of the widow. Result 
Another culprit across the Channel, whose story | is that the young Western, with a great fortune and 
we half told a month or two since—we speak of Dr. | a great crack of hunting-whips, breaks promise (that 
Smethurst—has found reprieve and a pardon at the | he never made in writing only because he could not 
hands of the Queen (by reason of insufficiency in the | write) to the plaintiff in the suit, and marries a pret- 
medical testimony upon which he was convicted, | ty cousin, with whom he keeps alive the pleasures 
Sir Benjamin Brodie overruling Dr. Dodd), has been | of the ‘‘Court” at Merthyr Tydvil. He begins his 
tried for bigamy, which was an admitted offense; ; honeymoon, however, by paying to the aggrieved 
and, singularly enough, has been sentenced to widow a thousand pounds. 
dergo the lightest penalty which the law allows. It seems odd enough in these days that a man 
We allude to the case again, as one which has in- | with ten thousand a year—living all his life within 
terested to a very great degree the general public of | two hundred miles of London—should neither know 
England, and has specially excited the attention of | how to read or write; and, what is infinitely worse, 
the medical profession. The evidence of Dr. Dodd, | should not feel the shame of his ignorance, but go 
one of the largest, if not the largest, general practi- | on cracking his whip to the death. 
tioner of London, went to confirm the allegation that 
the wife of Smethurst had dicd by poison. This | Tr is useless as yet to speak of Italian matters : 
opinion has been severely criticised, and is specially | they make a sad jumble. No great gain has to be 
contradicted by that of Sir Benjamin Brodie. The chronicled for a month or for two months past. 
case has its analogies with that of the Stcphens| Things stand us they were, and will stand thus, 
poisoning in New York, though lacking the weight | probably, until the Congress meets. Piedmont 
of scientific testimony, and demonstration almost, | calm and satisfied; Lombardy glowing with her 
against the prisoner that belongs to the latter. new liberties; a little wishful that Milan might be- 
Whoever reads the British papers nowadays must | come seat of royalty, but yet determined to make it 
be struck by the sad array of divorce cases which fjll | centre in science and in art (which is better); Tus- 
their columns. The granting of a divorce costs less | cany firm yet, but feeling deeply the retirement of 
now than before the change of law, and the number | Garibaldi; Modena and Parma satisfied witlf the 
who avail themselves of the economy is something | Governor-Generalship of Buoncompagni; the Ro- 
startling. magnese doubtful and wavering, feeling, more than 
Only the other day there was the wife of an Hon- | all the rest, that in Garibaldi they have lost a hero 
orable Mr. Rowley (we beg the lady’s pardon if the | and a head; the great leader himself evidently an- 





| 





“name be wrong), who alleged grossest maltreatment | noyed by the reviving elements of old conservatism 


within two months after marriage—such as confin- | which interpose barriers between his army and a 
ing her to her chamber for days together, cutting off | brilliant march down through Calabria, to the re- 
her hair in a moment of anger, beating her, kicking | generation of the Neapolitan country. It is un- 
her; in short, treating her with such indignity that | doubted that this scheme has been in his thought, 
the Court at once recognized the justice of her claim ; and he has dreamed nobler dreams for Italy than the 


and granted a divorce. Italians themselves. But the King Victor Emanuel 

The husband, it appears, was a military man, | has won him away, by entreaty, from an enterprise 
of excellent connections; and he presently brings | which threatened to call up all the outside kings 
charge of perjury against the witnesses in his wife’s | into opposing array. And while we read of this, 
behalf—=ct, indeed, as regards the main charge of | and think of this, and see full-hearted Garibaldi fling- 
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ing down his sword and retiring to his country qui- 
etude, how revolting in contrast appears the vapor- 
ing and the fuming of Irish priestcraft and peasant- 
craft, making proffer of shillelahs and brogue to put 
down the new hopes of Romagna, and keep good the 
temporal tyranny of the Pope! We hope his Holi- 
ness may never have more valiant supporters than 
Irish ribbonmen. We cut from an Irish journal this 
exposition of feeling : 

‘*The persevering attacks on the Pope, and the 
mingled praise and censure of Ireland, are dexter- 
ously intended to quell the expression of public 
opinion in favor of his Holiness. If that expression 
were strong, decided, and universal, the Pope might 
defy his enemies, and the policy of England would 
soon undergo a favorable change. Dublin should at 
once take up the matter, and give the tone to the 
provinces. Already some of our chief counties, in- 
cluding Cork, Tipperary, Waterford, Meath, Kil- 
kenny, Limerick, and Kerry, are marshaling their 
forces. The capital, with its concentration and in- 
fluence, should originate the movement, and in a 
great aggregate meeting—for great indeed it would 
be —kindle the flame of sympathy, which would 
soon spread into every parish and hamlet in Ireland. 
A memorial or remonstrance signed by a million of 
men—and every man of the million would sign such 
a memorial—would operate most efficaciously in fa- 
vor of the Pontiff. He does not want armed bat- 
talions ; he wants, what is much more practicable, 
and will not be refused—the sympathy, support, and 
signatures of the Catholics of Ireland.” 

And with the Irish journal under hand, let us see 
how Mr. Smith O’Brien talks of emigration to Amer- 
ica. We quote from his lecture at Dublin : 

‘*Tn reference to the question whether che Irish 
laborer or small farmer ought to emigrate to Amer- 
ica, he was disposed to say to them that if they 
could live at home in decent comfort they ought to 
stay in the old land. Increase in wealth did not al- 
ways compensate for the sacrifice of home associa- 
tions. To many, what was called sentiment was 
dearer than wealth ; and he (Mr. O’Brien) was not 
one of those who would cast ridicule upon attach- 
ment to old tradition, to old places, and to old con- 
nections. But if the circumstances of their position 
in Ireland were such as left them no alternative but 
to live there as slaves and beggars or else emigrate, 
he would say to them, ‘Go forth, trusting in Provi- 
dence, and earn for yourselves an independence in 
some other country where honorable toil meets a 
more secure reward than in Ireland.’ Such coun- 
tries were to be found even in connection with the 
British empire ; and if one-third of those who had 
emigrated from Ireland to the United States within 
the last twenty years had gone to Australia instead, 
it would have become an Irish settlement. Or if 
they had gone to Canada, they would have given a 
numerical superiority to the Catholics of that col- 
ony. There was no doubt that the difference, not 
to say antagonism, in religion tended to render the 
life of an Irish emigrant in the United States less 
satisfactory than if he were in connection with those 
who worshiped at the same altar. Many Irish resi- 
dents told him that during the ‘Know Nothing’ 
movement they would willingly have left the Unit- 
ed States if they could have done so without sus- 
taining heavy loss. Fortunately, that anti-Irish 
prejudice had abated. It was boldly opposed by 
some of the leading statesmen in the struggle of 
1854; and he was informed that in no one State, 
except Massachusetts (?), was the ‘ Know Nothing’ 


movement now producing any effect on legislation. 
Candor compelled him to admit that there was some 
provocation for the existence of the anti-Irish pre- 
judice. In the famine years, when numbers of the 
Irish emigrated and landed in America, afflicted 
with disease and want, they were not repelled, but 
received with kindness and consideration. The na- 
tive Americans considered, therefore, that they had 
reason to complain because the electoral influence of 
the Irish was afterward often brought to bear in such 
a way as to return to office men who were not deem- 
ed fit to administer the affairs of the Union.” 

This, as we said, from a lecture before an im- 
mense audience in Dublin; and in the course of 
which he also took occasion to give his views upon 
American slavery. He did not conceal his repug- 
nance to the institution of Slavery—“ a repugnance 
which would prevent him from settlin down in a 
Slave State—yet he felt bound to say that he saw 
no instances of coercion. If he had not been pre- 
viously informed that slavery existed in those States 
he should not have known of its existence by any 
act or circumstance which occurred to him in pass- 
ing over a distance of 4000 miles. Domestic serv- 
ants were treated with much more kindness there 
than in any other part of the world. It was said 
that in some instances slaves were badly treated by 
their masters. Cases were mentioned to him in 
which a considerable numbcr of slaves were workcd 
to death, being overworked and underfed; but such 
instances were rare. They were exceptions which 
called forth more indignation there than the whole- 
sale ejectment of tenants excited among the people 
of Ireland. [Groans.] When it was considered 
that the value of a slave was 1000 to 2000 dollars, 
it stood to reason that it was the interest of the 
master not to do any thing which would diminish 
their value. The best evidence that could be ad- 
duced to show that the slaves were well treated in 
America was that the colored population was rapid- 
ly increasing. In this respect the slavery in Amer- 
ica contrasted most favorably with that practiced in 
the British colonies, for in them, previous to their 
liberation, the sluves were fast declining in num- 
bers. It was impossible for him to describe the en- 
mity and bitterness of feeling created in the South 
by the anti-slavery population of the North. They 
look on the people of the Northern States as people 
who would not only ruin them, but as calumniators, 
It was argued by slaveowners that the position of 
the African was benefited when he was transferred 
from the brutal habits of savages to those of a civil- 
ized life in America. With that reasoning he did 
not agree. [Hear, hear.] He believed, on the con- 
trary, that the freedom of savage life, in its worst 
forms, was preferable to slavery under its best as- 
pects. [Hear, hear.] The reopening of the slave- 
trade at present would be most dangerous to the col- 
ored race at present in America, as it would reduce 
their value, and make their masters less careful of 
them ; for they might remember that when slavery 
existed in Cuba it was found cheaper to work a man 
to death than to feed him and attend to his health. 
There were many politicians in the Southern States 
of the republic who had advocated a separation be- 
tween the Northern and Southern States; but if 
these politicians carried out their wish, and should 
the slave-trade be renewed, their triumph would be 
short-lived. They would lose at once the prestige 
which belonged to them as sons of the greatest re- 
public in the world, and they would lose the sympa- 
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Another notability, Sir Archibald Alison, has 
been recently addressing a great meeting of Glasgow 
people, called together to devise means for promoting 
the ‘‘ volunteer movement :” a movement which, to 
use the words of the speaker, ‘‘is felt from the Land’s 
End to the furthest extremity of Scotland.” 

We excerpt only a little paragraph relating spe- 
cially to France and her Emperor: 

“*T have taken especial care in these remarks to 
say nothing in regard to that great Power, recently 
our ally—I hope it may never become our enemy* 
from which an attack is more immediately appre- 
hended. I will always speak with respect of the 
French. I will always speak with respect of the 
Emperor of the French. [Applause, and some marks 
of disapproval.] I admire the talent and I know 
the ability of the French Emperor. [‘ Hear, hear!’ 
and ‘Oh! oh!] Listen, gentlemen, to what I say. 
It is because I know the bravery of France, because 
I know the power of France, and because I knew the 
spirit and the ability of the Emperor—it is just for 
this reason that I say the volunteer movement is in- 
dispensably called for by Great Britain. [Tremen- 
dous applause.] This is not a case of dispute—it is 
not a quarrel or temporary necessity. France and 
England have been old rivals. England wa8 con- 
quered by France 800 years ago in one battle fought 
on the coast of Sussex. It was conquered by a 
province of France, and that is a warning and a les- 
son to us at this time. Seventeen years of slavery 
and suffering followed the conquest of England by 
France; and what was the feeling aroused in En- 
gland by that circumstance? It was a feeling of 
revenge against France; and a number of times we 
invaded France. For 120 years the English wars 
desolated France, and twice over the English army 
marched through the streets of Paris, and twice over 
the English cavalry marched from Calais to Bayonne. 
The nations of England and France, therefore, are 
old rivals. They are rivals of 800 years’ standing, 
and being old rivals, we have been so often pitted 
against each other in the ring that it is no wonder 
they should like to avenge themselves for the last 
overthrow in the tournament.” 

This is the Historian and—Advocate. 

Speech-making seems the order of the day in En- 

_gland; and the speakers are growing into a very 
un-British warmth of language latterly. Thus the 
Hon. Mr. Gladstone pays in this way two heroic 
compliments : 

“ Let us render to Dr. Livingstone the full tribute 
which is due to him. Dr. Livingstone is a Chris- 
tian—Dr. Livingstone is a missionary—Dr. Living- 
stone is a great traveler; but Dr. Livingstone has 
also earned that great name which the admiration 
of all ages has consecrated—Dr. Livingstone is a 
hero. ([Cheers.] Our great living poet, the great 
poet of this age—Alfred Tennyson—[Loud cheers] 
—in a work which has taken its plaee in the death- 
less literature of the world, I mean his last work, 
has carried us back to the period of heroic manners, 
of heroic deeds, of heroic characters; but if the 
power that he possesses could have gone beyond 
what it has effected, could have gone beyond the al- 
most living representation of those characters, and 
could actually have evoked them from the tomb, 
there is not one among those who have been repre- 
sented in song who, if thus raised from the dead and 
permitted to walk among us, would not be ready to 
recognize as a brother the great traveler Dr. Living- 
stone, and to acknowledge him among his worthiest 
companions.” 





In France we do not listen to speeches, but 
to plays—intellectual pyrotechnics take dramatic 
phase: thus we have just now the younger Dumas, 
whose ‘‘ Prodigal Father” every body talksof. Itisa 
success: five thousand dollars are paid for the right 
to print it ; and the author's right, in the representa- 
tion, may very possibly bring up his revenue from it 
to twenty thousand. This for a play you hear 
through in three hours’ time is well. Indeed, the 
success of the young Dumas has been something al- 
most miraculous. He does not win people over to 
favor, but compels their plaudits. He touches them 
electrically ; there is that magnetism in his talk 
which is as sure to draw as water is to run down 
hill. Does he reach it by a certain accident of his 
nature, or is it the result of keenest penetration and 
determined labor? Off-hand observers say the for- 
mer, and dismiss his claims with, “ Lucky dog!” 

But those who know him best call him a veteran 
worker; who for one ounce of exhilarative sauces 
which he sells his customer (the public) destroys 
tons in weight. 

The “ Prodigal Father” is keen, witty, rapid, dash- 
ing, full, and symmetrical; but its tone is French, 
and so is *‘ L’Amour.” 

The only straightforward, practical, wife-honor- 
ing man in the piece is betrayed, and made a dolt 
of, and has the worst of a duel. The shrewdest, 
keenest, most resourceful, and, upon the whole, 
most successful woman of the piece, is a particular- 
ly flaring type of the Demi-monde. We see very 
much of her: Dumas gloats upon her meretricious 
beauty. 

The prodigal father has a prodigal son, and both 
live in the same direction; nay, they both fall in 
love with the same woman; the son yields to the 
father; and the father again, out of gratitude, yields 
to the son. The story is nothing, the conduct of it 
every thing. 

All the world goes to see it. 

Poor Lamartine just now appears again in this 
scrap from a Journal of Macon: ‘‘M. de Lamartine 
left yesterday for Paris. No purchaser having come 
forward for his estates, and the national subscription 
having only produced about 160,000 francs, to pay 
more than 2,500,000 francs of debts, M. de Lamar- 
tine was obliged to ask for time. He called all his 
creditors (more than 400) together at the Chateau 
of Montceau, and proposed to give up to them his 
estates, the value of which exceeded his liabilities. 
He also stated that, notwithstanding the insufficien- 
cy of the national subscription, he had paid to his 
creditors, in eighteen months, out of the produce of 
his literary labors, a sum of 1,200,000 francs, and 
engaged to pay, in January and February next, a 
further sum of 300,000 francs; so that his debts 
would be reduced to 1,000,000 francs, He therefore 
solicited the indulgence of dividing his payments 
into ‘hree or four installments, hoping, he said, by 
labor and economy, to pay every one in full. How- 
ever inconvenient it might be for several among the 
creditors to have their debts settled in these small 
payments, yet not one of them opposed the proposi- 
tion.” 

The talk is of the coming Congress—of the China 
war, and of the British panic and its riflemen. The 
Tuileries wears the Imperial flag again: the salons 
of her majesty shine with new splendors; the west- 
ern garden is to take on new shape, and, rumor 
says, lose its classic nudities for something more 
agreeable to Eugénie. 

A saucy, witty picture by Nadard the caricaturist 
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is spoken of. It had for a time public exposure, but 
its political leaning gave it banishment : 

“It represented an Italiangin the national cos- 
tume, wearing on his right foot the boot which is 
frequently intended as the representation of Italy. 
The boot, in rather a dilapidated condition, is cov- 
ered with large patches, on which are written, 
* Peace of Villafranca,’ ‘Magenta,’ ‘Treaty of Zu- 
rich,’ ‘Congress,’ete. Behind the Italian, a Zouave, 
of whom the author has only given a back view, is 
cobbling away, in the midst of a lot of old shoes. 
Over his stall is written ‘ Undertakes all sorts of 
work connected with his own business and with 
those of other people.’ On the right is a bust of 
Garibaldi in a pensive attitude. The horizon in the 
back-ground presents dark clouds, here and there 
rent with lightning. At the foot of the Italian is 
an enormous bomb on the point of exploding. But 
what is most difficult to describe is the uneasy and 
piteous mien of the poor Italian, the disconsolate air 
with which he rubs his ear and holds out his foot, 
encumbered rather than shod with his old patched 
boot, pronouncing the legend written below the pic- 
ture: ‘Shall I walk any the better for it?’” 

Shall he indeed ? 

There is a world of hopeful ones waiting on that 
question ; in Rome, in Paris, all over Italy ; a grow- 
ing feeling that a crisis has at length come in the 
affairs of Italy which may lead to a glorious in- 
heritance of Liberty, or blast their hopes for a half 
century forward. Poor Venice, shuddering and 
quaking upon the edge of the Lagoon, watches 
every phase of the kingly and Papish diplomacy, 
with her heart in her eyes, but thus far taking no 
access of courage, but rather leaning to despair. 

God help them! 


Editor's Drawer. 


E second month of the new year is as the first, 
and more abundant in good things. A corre- 
spondent in Mississippi, from whom we hope to hear 
many a time and oft, sends us some admirable rem- 
iniscences of Henry Clay and other men of mark. 
There are thousands of men in our country who have 
personal recollections of distinguished statesmen that 
should be gathered into such a reservoir as this. 
Read these, and send us more: 





‘¢ WueEn Mr. Clay visited Hopkinsville, Kentucky, 
the first year of the administration of John Quincy 
Adams, to defend himself against the charge of ‘ bar- 
gain, intrigue, and corruption,’ he was called upon 
by his friends at a large and spacious saloon. Dr. 
H. , then of that place, and a great friend of Mr. 
Clay, was by his side, presenting him to his numer- 
ous friends as they came forward. Presently the 
Doctor saw the tall form of the eccentric Governor 
Pittsur enter the door of the saloon. Instantly he 
embraced the opportunity to point him out to Mr. 
€., and then whispered to him that that tall man at 
the door ‘is Governor Pittsur, of Pond River, a most 
worthy friend of yours, whom you must know with- 
out an introduction; and you must be certain, be- 
fore he leaves, to wish that he may never have an- 
other invasion of squirrels.’ Thus posted, Mr. Clay 
stood his ground in the centre of the saloon, while the 
Governor, unconscious of the innocent trick, ap- 
proached him by degrees, and saying, as he came, 
‘Don’t introduce me to Mr. Clay; he will know me, 
and I shall know him; for great men know each 
other on sight.’ 





“The Governor looked every where but in the 
right place; asking, as he passed on, ‘ Where is the 
godlike man?’ and saying, ‘I shall know him on 
sight; for great men like us never fail to know 
each other. I beg of you, gentlemen, not to intro- 
duce us; we will know each other, though we have 
never seen each other. You say he is in this room; 
good—I shall find him!’ and away he stalked toward 
the place where Mr. Clay stood. Presently he drew 
himself up to his loftiest height upon beholding Mr. 
Clay, and eyed him for some time in unutterable ad- 
miration. Mr. Clay stepped forward with his bland- 
est smile and sweetest voice, and exclaimed, ‘ How 
are you, Governor Pittsur, of Pond River? Lam 
rejoiced to see you.’ ‘Hear that!’ said the Govern- 
or; ‘didn’t I tell you that he would know me, and 
that Pittsur would know him? Yes, yes! gentle- 
men, he is the greatest man that lives!’ After 
cordially shaking hands, and telling a few of his 
happy jokes, Mr. Clay said, ‘My dear Governor, I 
wish that you may live a thousand years, that health 
may abound throughout your wide domain, and that 
you may never have another invasion of squirrels.’ 
‘Bless me!’ said the Governor, ‘did you hear that? 
How did he know that my people lost their entire 
crop of corn last year by squirrels? Bless my soul, 
he knows every thing! Wonderful! wonderful! I 
always told you he was the greatest man in the 
world—didn’t J, boys?’ And the Governor left in a 
state of perfect admiration of the great statesman. 





‘* AxorHER: A new test of great men.—It is 
known that Mr. Clay was remarkable for his recol- 
lection of faces. A curious incident of this wonder- 
ful power is told of his visit to Jackson, Mississippi, 
in the year 18—. On his way the cars stopped at 
Clinton for a few moments, when an eccentric but 
strong-minded old man made his way up to him, 
exclaiming, as he did so, ‘ Don’t introduce me, for I 
want to see if Mr. Clay will know me!’ ‘ Where did 
I know you?’ said Mr. Clay. ‘In Kentucky,’ said 
the keen-sighted but one-eyed old man. Mr. Clay 
struck his long bony finger upon his forehead, as if 
in deep thought. ‘Have you lost that eye since I 
saw you, or had you lost it before?’ inquired Mr. 
Clay. ‘Since,’ saidtheman. ‘Then turn the sound 
side of your face to me that I may get your profile.’ 
Mr. C. paused for a moment, his thoughts running 
back many years. ‘Ihave it!’ saidhe. ‘Did not 
you give me a verdict, as juror, at Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, in the great case of the United States rs. In- 
nis, twenty-one yearsago?’ ‘I did, I did!’ said the 
overjoyed old man. ‘And is not your name,’ said 
Mr. Clay, ‘Hardwicke?’ ‘It is, it is!’ said Dr. 
Hardwicke, bursting into tears. ‘ Didn’t I tell you, 
said he, to his friends, ‘that he would know me, 
though I have not seen him from that time to this? 
Great men never forget faces.” 





‘*Sritt another, with the same test: The next 
year after Mr. Clay’s visit to Jackson, Mississippi, 
Richard M. Johnson, Ex-Vice-President of the Unit- 
ed States, paid a visit likewise to Jackson. The 
same Dr. Hardwicke spoken of in the anecdote of 
Mr. Clay was urged to apply the same test upon the 
Ex-Vice-President that he had tried upon Mr. Clay. 
The Doctor said, ‘Oh, pish! he won’t know me; 
though I was intimately acquainted with him, while 
I never was with Mr. Clay. I used to make barba- 
cues for him at Boswell’s cross-roads, in Harrison 
County, Kentucky, many and many a time; but I 





have no idea he wii knowme. Though great men 
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never forget faces, yet he is not a great man to hurt. 
Bat I will go up and try him.’ So saying, he 
marched up to Colonel Johnson. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I 
wish you to tell me if you know me.’ ‘Where did 
I know you?’ said the Colonel. ‘In Kentucky,’ 
said Hardwicke. ‘ Whereabout in Kentucky?’ said 
the Colonel. ‘In Harrison County,’ said Hard- 
wicke. ‘Well, my dear friend, I have known so 
many people from that county that it is impossi- 
tle for me to know you,’ said the Colonel. ‘I 
am an old acquaintance,’ said Hardwicke; ‘and 
you ought to know me.’ ‘I don’t think I ever saw 
you before,’ said the Colonel, ‘though I am dis- 
tressed to acknowledge it.’ ‘That'll do,’ said Hard- 
wicke, turning to his friends. ‘I always told you 
that I didn’t think Colonel Johnson a very great 
man,’ almost loud enough for the Colonel to hear. 
Dr. Hardwicke refused to the last to let the kind- 
hearted old Colonel know his name. Both were 
mortified at the result, though Hardwicke proved his 
point. 





‘Hox. Axperson Hurcursson, of the State of 
Mississippi, was a profound lawyer, and took great 
d-light in the investigation of all new questions, 
whether in law or politics. About the time when 
the Oregon question sprung up, in Mr. Polk’s ad- 
ministration, and the threat of ‘ 54.40 or fight’ was 
thundered over the land, a meeting of the people was 
called at Jackson, in the Hall of Representatives, to 
hear the subject discussed. Judge Hutchinson took 
the floor, and argued our right, under the Spanish 
title, to Oregon, most elaborately, for three-fourths 
of an hour or more. He then commenced upon our 
right as derived from an American ship, Columbia, 
commanded by Captain Gray, and was proceeding 
with his proof, greatly to the enlightenment of the 
large audience assembled, when some one thundered 
out, ‘Oh, hang it, Judge, tell us about the Spanish 
title!’ This was too much for the gravity of the 
house, and effectually killed the Judge’s speech.” 





A MISTAKE. 

Squier Bon, attacked by pleurisy, 

Was saved, in spite of his physician ; 
Who pledged his known veracity 

That Bob must leave his earthly mission. 
The danger passed, and to his bed 

The bachelor called his faithful groom, 
To learn how many tears were shed 

By sincere friends about his doom. 
He heard the mortifying truth 

That none approached the patient's door, 
With the exception of a youth 

In black, who wept his eyes quite sore; 
Came every morning to inquire 

How far the patient had progressed. 
“Oh: cried with tears of joy the Squire, 

“Show me the friend with whom I'm blessed! 
I will be grateful, will for him 

Invoke the blessings of my Maker!" 
His groom replied, “* He,” looking grim, 

“*Was said to be—the Undertaker!" 





‘* A SCENE occurred at our dépét,” writes a Mis- 
souri friend, “the other day which, for cool impu- 
dence, I have seldom seen paralleled. I was stand- 
iag there on the arrival of the St. Louis packet, when 
a gentleman came up and addressed a man standing 
close by me, and evidently a stranger to him, with 
the common Western question, 

***Do you use tobacco ?’ 

*** Yes, Sir,’ he graciously replied, and producing 
a plug of the hugest dimensions, he handed it to the 
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applicant, who, taking out his knife, cut off about 
one-fifth of it, with the observation, 

‘*¢There’s tobacco enough for any man, ain’t 
there ?’ 

“*Well, I should think there was,’ was the in- 
dignant reply. 

“*Very well, you take it, then,’ he coolly ob- 
served, and handing him the small picce, he put the 
plug in his pocket and walked away.” 





‘*THERE used to be a worthless drunken fellow 
named Dick,” writes the same correspondent, ‘* who 
wandered about the small village of Moon, a nuisance 
to every one, but he was pitied and borne with on 
account of his good-humor and cool impudence. He 
chanced in at the house of Deacon Derby one cold 
wintry morning just as the family had sat down to 
breakfast. The Deacon purposely abstaincd from 
asking him to the table, and he stood warming him- 
self at the fire-place for some time without any one 
saying a word to him, looking very longingly at the 
table, in the mean while. At last the old Deacon 
looked up and said, 

‘*¢Tt’s pretty cold out doors, ain’t it, Dick ?’ 

“¢Thank you,’ briskly replied Dick; ‘I don’t 
care if I do!’ and drawing a chair to the table, he 
made a breakfast with a great deal of gusto and a 
great deal of dis-gusto on the part of the Deacon.” 








A snort time ago, our worthy Vice-President, 
Major Breckinridge, and General Leslie Coombs 
| chanced to meet at the store of Mr. H——, in Lex- 
|ington. The conversation naturally tnrned upon 
politics, when the Major remarked that ‘* no man liv- 
ing had, for his party, done more and received Jess 
than the General.” 

‘* That is so,” replied the old wag; ‘‘and, Major, 
no man has done /ess and reccived more from his par- 
ty than you.” 

A roar of laughter followed, in which the Major 
joined heartily. 








Ovr friend Grimes, a member of the bar in East- 
ern Virginia, has very little hair on his head, and is 
forced to conceal this mark of age by a wig. One 
day he had important business to transact some dis- 
tance from home, which detained him so late that 
he was obliged to pass the night at a friend’s house. 
After making himself very agreeable to the ladies 
during the evening, he was shown to his chamber by 
a stupid negro boy. Grimes dismissed the boy before 
uncovering his head, and was soon in the enjoyment 
of a sound sleep. Awaking at an early hour, h2 
concluded it, was too soon to get up, and turned over 
again—fell into a sound sleep, from which he was 
startled by the boy entering the room. Conscious 
| of having overslept himself, he sprang up in bed 
| and asked, ‘‘ How long before breakfast ?” 
| The boy, without noticing the question, apostro- 
phized, ‘* High! I didn’t know two white folks staid 
here last night : where's that man’s got his hair on?” 





From the city of Biggsville, in Illinois, a new 
contributor thus addresses us : 
| To the man who keeps the key of the Drawer in 
Harper’s Magazine: Having for a number of years 
enjoyed immensely the numerous and varied good 
| things brought forth from your Drawer, during which 
| time I have increased in weight from one hundred 
and forty to two hundred pounds, I esteem it but a 
reasonable service to contribute a ‘little something’ 


| to the common fund of fun. 
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“The following, though upward of twenty-five 
years old, has never, I believe, come to the eye of 
the public through the columns of the newspaper or 
magazine, and it has the merit of being strictly 
true: 

“ Some twenty-five or thirty years ago, an Irish- 
man, William Patterson, left Erin’s green isle to find 
a home in America. Having friends in the region 
of Fair Haven, Ohio, he made his way thither. Tak- 
ing dinner one day at the house of Dr. P——, he was 
treated to the American dish, wholly new to him, 
of green corn in the ear. Unwilling, however, to 
be thought green himself, or being anxious to dis- 
play unusual sagacity, after having eagerly devoured 
the savory corn, his appetite still unap-peas-ed, he 
passed up the despoiled cob with the very natural 
request, 

‘¢¢ Plase put some more pase on my stick 

**T send you also the following copy of a ‘ Notis,’ 
to show how well we spell and write in this Western 
country : 

‘*¢Stray Notis Augest the 25 1859 taken up too Bay 
mares the aperence of Leing worked eighte and ten years 
old one having white one the leges from about the pasters 
down the other no particler marks a dark bay 

***Joun RuNELE’” 


py 





Here is a verbatim et ‘‘spellatim” copy of a note 
sent to the Register of Deeds in a county in the 
State of Wisconsin : 

‘“*mr canon pleas I wont u too giv thee Barer tht mor- 
gig william Ejiklor.” 





Tue following, from a member of the Western bar, 
is designed to show how they suffer from the com- 
bined miseries of an elective judiciary and the pay- 
ment of the officers thereof by the fees which they 
make: 

‘We have a court in this county called the ‘Law 
Commissioners ;’ it is a court of Record, the judge 
appointing his own clerk and receiving certain fees 
prescribed by statute. Of course the larger business 
done the more fees made. Among other powers ex- 
ercised by this court is that of naturalizing foreign- 
ers. The Judge is in the habit of stopping the trial 
of causes, and indeed any other business of the court, 
in order to make citizens, and thereby earn a fee. A 
short time since, while one of our lawyers was ar- 
guing a cause, he was stopped by the Judge, who 
wished to grant the final paper of naturalization. 
The counsel immediately addressed the Court as fol- 
lows: 

*** Judge, you will only make a dollar by nat- 
uralizing that man, and I will give you a dollar 
and a quarter if you postpone him and listen to 
me.’ 

“ Whereupon the Judge smiled very amiably and 
did as he was desired.” 


Writes now a Georgian : 

“A young man came from South Carolina and 
placed himself under the tuition of Judge J——, of 
Marietta, Georgia, expecting to be admitted in a 
few months to all the rights and privileges of a full- 
fledged attorney-at-law. Occasionally he would 
call on his neighbor who occupied the adjoining of- 
fice, and expatiate freely upon his progress in ‘ Black- 
stone’ and his expectations at the approaching exam- 
ination. Upon one of these occasions his friend pro- 


posed that he should examine him a little (though 
no lawyer), by asking a few questions which might 
suggest themselves to his mind in looking over the 


book he was then reading. Accordingly his friend 
took the book, and turning back a few pages, asked 
the young man, 

***Can you tell what is an oath of allegiance?’ 

** An oath of allegiance ?’ said he, ‘ yes, I reck- 
on’—running his fingers through his hair, and trying 
to look very wise—‘an oath of allegiance is—when 
a man takes an oath and swears that what he alleges 
is true!’ 

“ *His friend did not procecd any further with 
the examination, but advised the would-be lawyer 
to drop’ Blaekstone and take up Webster a while.’ 





“Tx the Hard Cider Campaign of 1840, Mr. An- 
swer, a State Senator, presided over our club. He 
is a great speech-maker, but sadly addicted to mur- 
dering the King’s English. On one occasion, at the 
close of the meeting of the club, he arose and an- 
nounced that ‘the regular month'y meetings would 
hereafter be held erery fortnight ? and then gave no- 
tice to the audience that the exercises of the evening 
would ‘ close with singing by the corpse !” 

**On one occasion a cold supper or collation was 
given by the trustees of our village to the firemen, 
and he was requested to invite certain citizens. The 
invitation ran thus: ‘ You are invited to join in a 
cold coalition at Place, on Thursday evening 
next.’” 








Nep Erwrs was a happy, care-for-nothing Irish- 
man—the raw material, with Western steamboat 
polish. He was one of the most popular officers that 
ever run the Bigbee River. While first mate of one 
of our ‘‘ crack” boats, Ned was on watch on the boil- 
er-deck one cold, dark night, keeping a sharp eye to 
larboard and starboard, to prevent accident. A large 
canvas was spread round the front guards of the boat 
to shield the pilot-house from the blinding light of 
the furnace. After a long and t:dious eventless 
watch Ned seated himself upon the capstan, his 
face fronting forward, his back to the furnace; 
where, shielded from the cold wind by the canvas, 
he soon fell asleep. ‘‘ The boys” saw how things 
were, and, ‘‘ jist for the divelment of it,” resolved to 
give Ned a practical lesson on the impropriety of 
sleeping at his post. They very quietly raised the 
canvas, turned the capstan until they brought Ned 
full fionting the furnace, and then accidentally 
roused him up. Ned stared, started, and, jumping 
to his feet, shouted at the top of his voice, “‘ Stop 
her! Back her! Here’s a boat into us in half a 
second!” The laugh which greeted this speech, and 
apprised Ned of the sell, was but one of a thousand 
which the incident has caused. 





“Western New York ministers have strange 
experiences sometimes in the ‘collection’ of their 
salaries; in proof of which allow me to send to the 
Drawer one of my own, occurring not a very long 
time since. 

‘*A ‘trustee’ waited on me with the*very agreea- 
ble information that he'd ‘ been a collectin’ latterly.’ 
As the sum due was equivalent to a quarter’s salary, 
I was ‘ very glad.’ He hemmed and hawed, stuck 
his tongue out with a leisurely rolling from the right 
to the left, and the left to the right, and then bolted 
with ‘He hadn’t got much.’ 

‘*Hardly anticipating what was coming, I was, 
however, ‘ very sorry.’ 

“*Well,’ said he, ‘they’re goin’ to pay up afore 
long ; but I only got a dollar out on ’em this time,’ 
handing me four silver ‘quarters.’ A quurter’s sal- 
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ary with a vengeance! thought I; but the end was 
not yet. 

“*Got that out of an infidel,’ he continued. ‘He 
wa’n’t a goin’ to give nothing, but I told him he 
might have a funeral in his family before the year 
was out, and this young minister would officiate. 
He said he hadn’t thought of that; and he'd give a 
dollar toward it.’ 

“Beat that, my dear Drawer, if you can. It is 
fact, not fiction.” 





A Kentucky JunGe goes to see an elephant, and 
seesone. A correspondent writes the story : 

“ During a session of the Circuit Court at ——, 
Kentucky, Judge M—— presiding, animportant case, 
involving much money and interest, was called for 
trial. An eminent attorney conducting the defense 
in the case was not ready for trial; and, having no 
legal excuse for delay, suggested to the Court that 
his client and witnesses had gone to see an elephant 
swim the river. The Judge remarked that he knew 
a large circus company was to perform in town that 
day, and asked if they intended to make their ele- 
phant swim the river? Having received an af- 
firmative answer, the Judge said he did not blame 
witnesses for leaving court to see a sight of such 
interest ; and that he did not intend to let the op- 
portunity slip to see it himself. Whereupon he or- 
dered the Sheriff to adjourn court until the next 
morning, in order that every person might see the 
elephant swim the river. The attorney, in the 
mean time, applied himself to hunting up his wit- 
nesses, and next morning appeared ready for irial. 
The Judge waited upon the river-bank for hours, 
smoking his pipe, but no crowd collected and no 
elephant appeared !” 





Ar a term of the Circuit Court held for Grant 
County, at Williamstown, Kentucky, Judge M 
presiding, the case of a young man who had been in- 
dicted for grand larceny was called for trial. The 
attorney and witnesses for the Commonwealth were 
ready, and the prisoner was ordered to be brought 
into court. As soon as the prisoner entered the 
room the Judge fixed his eyes upon him, and regard- 
ed him for some time very intently, then turned to 
the crowded throng and addressed them as fol- 
lows: 

“ Gentlemen, I do not believe that any man who 





dresses so decently, and looks as handsomely as this | 
man does, could ever be guilty of stealing. He looks | 


like an honest man ; and, notwithstanding this ‘ in- 
dictment,’ I believe he is one. All of you who are 
in favor of his going quits hold up your hands!” 

The hands having been shown, the Judge turned 
to the prisoner, and remarked, “ There, gonow; you 
are unanimously discharged !” 





Att of us have heard of the practical sensc—or, 
rather, the want of it—of the kind-hearted old bach- 
elor who, forsthe ingress and egress of two favorite 


cats, hit upon the happy expedient of making to | 


holes through his door; his benevolent optics not 


perceiving that one would have served the conven- | 


ience of his feline pets just as well. But jokes of 
this nature are, in the general, so difficult to trace to 
authentic parentage or habitation, that we have 
doubted whether poor human nature is justly charge- 
able with such absurdities. But a few years ago, 
while traveling down in the lower part of Virginia, we 
fell upon the exact parallel of the story of the cats. 
As this story is unquestionably true, we conclude the 


. 





other is also, notwithstanding its “ soft impeach- 
ment” of human wit. At the time of which we 
speak there was living in one of the southern coun- 
ties Colonel Jack — Perhaps we had better not men- 
tion the name. The Colonel was an excellent man 
in all moral and social relations—though, withal, a 
little eccentric. As his patrimonial acres were in 
great part unfenced, these constituted ‘‘ the range” 
into which his milch cows were turned out daily for 
pasturage. But ‘the boy” whose duty it was to 
drive up the cows at night often had difficulties in 
finding them, in consequence of their straying so far 
away; and, to remedy the difficulty, the Colonel con- 
ceived a happy expedient, that all cow-boys here- 
after will do well to adopt. So the next court-day 
he posted off ‘‘ to town,” and on his return brought 
two bells—a large and a small one—which he at- 
tached to the neck of one of the cows. His neigh- 
bors asking him why he had put two bells on the 
cow, he replied, with infinite naiveté, that “ the 
large bell was to be heard when the cows were a long 
way from hume, and the small one when near!” 





“We had had a nameless animal of pungent odor 
infesting our barn and shed for a long time in the 
fall of 1858. We had two shots in the dark at him, 
which led him to abandon these quarters and seek 
others at the end of our avenue and on the Brighton 
Road. The atmosphere there, however, did not im- 
prove on his advent into the place. 

**It was just prior to the election, and a political 
banner was swinging high in air directly at the end 
of the avenue and across the Brighton Road. The 
little one, in company with her aunt, was passing 
under the flag on their way home. Turning up to 
the flag, with two or three preliminary sniffs and 
in solemn seriousness, said she: ‘ Hattie’ (another 
sniff), ‘ Hattie, how that flag smells £ 

“IT have heard many curious things from that 
child since, but nothing that opened our eyes quite 
so much as the following, that occurred, verbatim, 
not a week ago. It was early in the evening; her 
father had just put her to bed, and the dialogue ran 
thus precisely : 

‘** Now you must say your prayers, Annie.’ 

“+ Why?’ 

‘** Little girls must always say their prayers.’ 

**¢T ain’t going to. I don’t love God!’ 

‘**Don’t love God! Why, Annie! when He does 
so much for you!’ 

‘** Why, what does He do?’ 

‘¢¢He gives you every thing. You couldn't live 
without Him.’ 


“*Well, [don’t care. I can’t be fussin’ and pray- 


| in’ every night !’” 


How many grown-up children feel so, if they don’t 
say SO. 





‘‘ Every body around Chicago is familiar with the 
Recorder’s Court of said city and its excellent Judge, 
Bob Wilson, who is of large dimensions and plain- 
spoken, sticking to justice more than technicalities 
of the law; and also with Phil Hoyne, its clerk for 
five years. Being in Phil’s office one day, a son of 
the Emerald Island (who had been indicted for per- 
jury for swearing in his vote on election day) came 
in, and wanted a lawyer to defend him, when Phil 
pointed him to a Mr. M—— (who happened to be in 
the clerk’s office at the time), when the following 
took place (in pure Celtic): 

“* DEFENDANT. ‘Mr. M——, will you attend toa 
small claim the boys have got agin me?” 








——— 
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““M——. ‘Is it before a Justice of the Peace or | 
one of the high Courts?” 

“ DeFENDANT. ‘High Coort! It is before the fat | 
Joodge who sat up stairs beyant. I believe they 
call it Phil Hoyne’s Coort.’ 

“*M——. ‘Yes, I'll attend to it. How much is 
the amount of the claim ?’ 

‘* DEFENDANT. ‘ Divil a bit do I know about the 
amount.’ 

“*M——. ‘Well, if you can not tell what the 
claim is, how can I attend to it ?’ 

‘*Derenpant. ‘ Well, Sur, I believe they call it 
Parjury! 

**The counsel did not think the claim so trifling 
which would subject a man to the penitentiary for 
ten years; but agreed nevertheless to attend to it.” 











‘*Tx reading the precocivus sayings of little ones | 
at home, the thought occurred to me whether the | 


picture of a horse, as near like the one described by 
the witnesses as he can, and attach the same to the 
declaration in this suit, where it will stand as a per- 
petual memorial of this transaction, and will remind 
the plaintiff of that part of it which he seems to 
have overlooked or forgotten.’ ” 





A WESTERN correspondent, always welcome, sends 
us the following capital anecdote of Arkansas polit- 
ical life : 

“About a dozen years ago Governor Y—— and 
Judge W—— were candidates for Congress in this 
district. They were both far-sighted, shrewd poli- 
ticians—the Judge the better lawyer and debater; 
the Governor by far the more winning in his man- 
ners, as the sequel will fully establish. One hot day 
in July, while they were travgling together on the 
canvass, they came upon a party of twenty men or 
more, assembled on the road-side for the purpose of 


children of former days could compare in point of | having ashooting-match. Thinking it a good time 
intellect with those of the present, when I remem- | and place for presenting their respective claims, the 


bered an anecdote of my father, now an old gentle- 
man of seventy. When he was three years old he 
was allowed one day to play out on the large flat 
stone in front of the door. Pretty soon his voice 
was heard calling to his sister Sally: ‘Oh, Lally, 
Lally! there is something out here as round as the 
moon, with laller (yellow) spots on it, swallows its 
head, and looks like the very old dragon.’ His sis- 
ter stepped to the door to see this wonderful animal, 
and of course found a turtle.” 





“T seEND you an incident which happened some 
years ago in the Federal Court at Jackson, Missis- 
sippi. Here it is: 

“Judge T—— was celebrated for his dry and 
caustic humor. He was the softest talking man in 
the world, and the meekest in appearance; but he 
had the courage and the voice of a lion. 

**On the trial of a case before Judges M‘K 
and G , Judge T—— was the plaintiff’s counsel. 








The suit was brought on a note for $1000, to which | 


an offset of $300 for the value of a horse was plead- 
ed. The jury allowed the offset. When the ver- 
dict was read, Judge T—— arose, and in his fullest, 
softest manner, addressed the Court as follows : 

‘* * May it please your Honors, I gave the plaintiff 
a receipt for a note of one thousand dollars, and he 
expected me to obtain a judgment for that amount 
and the interest, and I apprehend that when my 
client comes to settle with me I may have difficulty 
with him.’ 


“ Junce M‘K——. ‘The verdict will protect you 
from liability.’ 
‘«T—_. + But, if your Honors please, the plaintiff 


said nothing to me about a horse being in this case; 
and as he is a very honest though strict man, he 
must have forgotten about the horse—or there may 
be some mistake about it. I wish something to ap- 
pear on the record to show how it happened that a 
verdict could be rendered for a less amount than the 
demand of the plaintiff.’ 

** Junce. ‘The Court can see no farther action 
which it can take in the premises, but allows coun- 
sel to make any suggestion which may occur to 
him.’ 

“T——. ‘I humbly and sincerely thank your 
Honor, and will suggest that Mr. George W. M——, 
the clerk of this court, is very skillful in the use of 
his pen and pencil, and eminently skillful in draw- 
ing the pictures of horses and other animals; and I 
request the Court to direct said M. to draw the 





Governor proposed stopping. They halted; and the 
Governor soon made himself at home. He bought a 
number of chances in the ‘ match,’ and, being a good 
marksman, succeeded well, winning quite a quantity 
of beef, which constituted the prize. The Judge had 
conscientious scruples as to shooting-matches, and 
did not participate, but stood by, conversing with 
the more sober of the crowd, while his friend, the 
Governor, was in high glee with his companions 
over their beef. When the beef was given out to the 
successful shooters, our Governor ordered his to be 
divided among some poor widows who, he ascer- 
tained, lived in the vicinity, and then asked the 
b’hoys if they were not ‘dry?’ Ofcourse they were, 
and the Governor generously ordered ». plentiful 
supply of the ‘Oh, be joyful Here again the Judge 
had scruples, and did not participate: but had it 
been otherwise it would have availed nothing. The 
| Governor was decidedly the man at the shooting- 
| match, while the Judge felt himself emphatically in 
the vocative. Leaving their friends, they proceeded 
on their way some twelve or fifteen miles, and halted 
at a camp-ground where the annual camp-meeting 
was being held. They separated in the crowd, each 
electioneering with all his might with old and 
young, friends and strangers—making hay while 
the san shone—for there was indeed a fine opening. 
Toward night the Judge began to look round for his 
distinguished opponent, but could find him nowhere. 
He waited patiently till evening services began, and 
concluded he would go out to the large shed where 
the people had assembled for meeting, thinking per- 
haps he might meet his friend. On going out, what 
was his astonishment to find the gallant Governor, 
the hero of the shooting-match, in front of the altar, 
surrounded by ministers and class-leaders, with a 
hymn-book in his hand, head thrown back, singing, 
as loud as his lungs would permit, 

‘“**How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord.’ 

“¢From that moment,’ said the Judge, ‘I gave 
up all hopes. I tell you—/ tell you, Sir—a man that’s 
good for a camp-meeting and shooting-match can’t 
be beat for Congress: it can’t be done, Sir!’ And 
so it proved.” 





A Sourn Caro.tna reader says: 

‘The Hard-Shell Baptists have been the Drawer 
handle long enough. I submit a ‘necdote to show 
you that the fools are not all Baptists: 

‘“‘The Rev. A. Jones, of the Presbyterian Church, 
county of Buncombe, State of North Kerlina, had 
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been licensed, in the infancy of that presbytery, by | 
the help of family influence, borrowed exercises, and 
good luck. Being unable to write or preach a ser- | 
mon, he adopted the plan of reading a whole chapter | 
and interlarding it with such running commentaries | 
and reflections as suggested themselves to his mind. | 
**On the occasion which forms the date of my 
story his lesson was the eleventh chapter of Mark, 
narrating the entry of Christ into Jerusalem riding 
upon a colt. Reads: 
‘*And they brought the colt to Jesus, and cast | 
their garments on him; and he sat upon him. 
**And many spread their garments in the way; 
and others cut down branches off the trees, and 
strewed them in the way.” 
“Remarks: ‘That’s the way of the world, breth- 
ren. Persecution! persecution!! Trying to make 
his critter throw him !’” 





A Sovrners contributor writes : 

“ Numerous and humorous illustrations of the pro- 
fundity of country justices have appeared in your 
Drawer, not many of them, however, excelling those 
told of Squire B——, who hails from here, and which 
anecdotes have the decided merit of being true. _ 

“Squire B—— is a diminutive specimen of the 
genus homo, being five feet in his boots, with face 
like a speckled trout, ornamented with two sunken 
gray eyes, the latter separated by a shocking large 
nose, which an Irishman remarked ‘ was big enough 
for the two-of-him,’ and has, by his many novel de- 
cisions in utter variance with what is generally be- 
lieved to be law, acquired the sobriquet of ‘ Chief- 
Justice.’ The following anecdote is well vouched for : 

“On one occasion he issued a warrant for debt 
against one of our townsmen, who responded to it in 
the usual manner by naming an hour on the second 
day following (the return day of the warrant), when 
he would be prepared for trial. At the appointed 
time he attended with his witnesses, who were ready 
to prove the full payment of the debt, and this col- 
loquy ensued : 

“ DereNDANT (confidently). ‘I’m ready to try that 
case now, Squire.’ 

“Squire B—— (embarrassed). ‘Why, I decided 
that case agin yer day afore yesterday !’ 

“ DEFENDANT (astonished and indignant). ‘What! 
Why, Squire, I paid that money long ago, and here 
are two witnesses to prove it. What right had you 
to decide the case before the day of trial?’ 

“ Squire B—— (suave’y, but conclusively). ‘ Look- 
a-here, Bill, it don’t make no difference ; I was bound 
to give it agin yer, anyhow!” 

‘*This settled it. Bill stormed, but the amount 
being but five dollars the case was not appealable, 
and he was obliged to pay the debt a second time. 

“On another trial before Squire B——, the plaint- 
iff insisted upon twenty-four dollars as the amount 
due him, which the defendant denied, but acknowl- 
edged that he owed the plaintiff eighteen dollars. 
After a few moments’ profound reflection the Squire 
announced his intention of non-pros-ing, or dismissing 
the plaintiff's case. To this the defendant himself 
interposed an objection, saying that he actually was 
indebted to the plaintiff to the amount of eighteen 
dollars, and was perfectly willing that judgment 
should be given for that amount. But Squire B—— 
was not to be instructed in his business—he knew 
what he was about, and with his usual dignity, im- 
ptessively waved the defendant into silence, and 
concluded the discussion and the case at the same 





time, with ‘Well, I non-pros the case anyhow !” 


** Both plaintiff and defendant stood aghast at this 
bizarre disposal of the matter, but the plaintiff re- 
covering from the state into which the extraordina- 
ry decision had thrown him, appealed to the County 
Court. At its next term, the Court desiring to 
know who had rendered such a decision, reversed it, 
and gave judgment for the full amount of twenty- 
four dollars. The Squire was nettled at this occur- 
rence, but soon recovered his usual equanimity, and 
coolly remarked, 

“© Well, Joe (the plaintiff) always said I was a 
fool; he'll think so now, sure enough.’” 





Tue name of Rev. Peter Cartwright, the renown- 
ed Methodist preacher, is so well known in the West 
and Southwest, as to scarcely demand explanation 
as to who he was, or is—for I believe he is still liv- 
ing. In the year 1824 he was regarded as a most 
remarkable preacher, for he was then in his prime. 
He was a thick, heavy-set man, with a profusion 
of dark curly hair hanging on his broad shoulders. 
His forehead was square and massive, his eyes black 
and fiery, while his complexion was dark or bronzed. 
The set of his jaws were of the bull-dog cast, while 
his character for fighting or willingness to fight was 
as good as his character for zeal and piety, and none 
was better for these qualifications. His dress was 
the plainest of the plain, being neither more nor less 
than unbleached, homemade flax, large and loose, 
but always shad-bellied. Of course such a man was 
the observed of all observers, and drew crowds to 
hear him at camp meetings. His voice suited the 
open woods, and his primitive style of preaching fit- 
ted him for the eleven o'clock sermon on the Sabbath. 
An occurrence took place at the camp meeting at 
Watkins, of that year, not far from the Kentucky 
line, in the State of Tennessee, that deserves record- 
ing as characteristic of the man and the times. 

“A report, about half past three o'clock in the 
afternoon, that a notorious desperado had brought a 
large jug of whisky to the outskirts of the encamp- 
ment, and that he was retailing it to the disorderly 
crowd around him, came to the ears of Mr. Cart- 
wright, with the assurance that he had defied the 
peace-officers on the ground, and that he had sworn 
death to any man who would interfere with him. 
Without a moment’s hesitation Mr. Cartwright 
started to the scene of disorder, and in defiance of 
threats marched boldly up to the offender, and with 
the power of Goliah hurled him to the ground, and 
there held him until he delivered him into the hands 
of a proper officer. He then took the jug of whisky 
with him in triumph to the camp, and under the in- 
fluence of the feelings of the moment took the stand 
and placed the jug on the bar in front of him, where 
it was seen of all. He then commenced a sort of 
half comic, half serious account of his battle with 
King Alcohol, in which he minutely related all that 
had taken place, while he strutted from side to side 
of the pulpit, the undisputed conqueror of the day. 
And truly did he look the conqueror; for there was 
the flashing eye, the dilated nostril, and the swelling 
notes of victory. At length his countenance changed, 
and he turned to the King in the stone jug and reg- 
ularly indicted him for his unnumbered crimes. In 


some of his apostrophes he was most eloquent and 
sublime while depicting the woes and the sorrows of 
his demoniac career on earth. He shook his huge 
fist at the King, and declared that, come weal, come 
woe, he would fight against him to the death. Nev- 
er was there a more unsparing trial, and at the end 
| of it he pronounced the verdict, and in the presence 
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of the vast crowd which had been held spell-bound | 


for an hour by his awful denunciations of King Al- 
cohol, he seized the jug and walked rapidly to the 
side of the pulpit and poured its contents upon the 
ground. 

‘* Never was a better temperance sermon preached 
from that day to this, and never was there more bold, 
original, soul-stirring eloquence uttered in the same 
space of time. His thundering words, ‘ Die the 
death of the traitor!’ are still sounding in my ears.” 





‘Here is a good story of Judge B—, late one 
of the Justices of the Eighth District of this State— 
an amiable man and excellent Judge, who hated a 
mean action. 
served in your Drawer, and not the less so because 
it is true :* E 

“ The Judge was trying at the Genesee Circuit an 
action in which one of the parties happened to be a 
namesake of his. During the trial, the party having 
an opportunity, and thinking probably to gain some 
advantage by it, approached the Judge and said: 
‘We are of the same name, Judge. I've been mak- 
ing inquiries, and find we are some relation to each 
other.’ 

“*Ah!’ said the Judge, ‘is that so? 
sure of it?’ 

***Oh, yes,’ said he; ‘no doubt of it.’ 

‘** Well,’ said the Judge, ‘I am very glad to hear 
that—very glad indeed. I shall get rid of trying 
your action. I shall dismiss it, because I can’t sit 
in a suit where I am related to one of the parties!’ 

‘*This was a little more than the party had bar- 


Are you 


gained for, and he began at once to paddle off. Aft- | 


er a few inquiries as to the Judge’s ancestry, and 
their residence, etc., ‘I think, Judge,’ said he, ‘I 
was mistaken. We are of quite different families, 
and not at all related.’ 

*** Ah! says the Judge, ‘is that so?’ 

‘*¢Oh ves,’ says he; ‘there is no mistake about 
it.’ 

“¢ Well,’ said the Judge, in a very emphatic tone, 
*]’m glad to learn that—very glad. I should hate aw- 
Sully*to be related to a man mean enough to attempt 
to influence a Court as you have!” 

‘The would-be relative retired.” 





A Massacnvsetts correspondent sends us a sheet 
full of clerical anecdotes : 

‘Parson Adams was for thirty-seven years the 
minister of Lunenburg, and was a divine of high 
character and influence both with laymen and his 
brother clergymen. He was held in great venera- 
tion and fear, particularly by the younger members 
of the community, who looked upon him as being 
something more than an ordinary mortal. 

‘He was riding out one day on horseback, as was 
his custom, when he saw a boy jump over a stone- 
wall and hide behind it. Riding up to the spot, he 
called to the boy, and asked him why he did so. 

‘¢* Please, Sir,’ said the boy, ‘I was afraid of you.’ 

‘¢¢ Afraid of me! Why, I'm nothing but a man.’ 

“¢ Ain't you?’ said the boy; ‘J thought you was 
the devil? 





“THe Rev. Mr. Whitney, of Shirley, exchanged 


with Mr. Adams one bitter cold day. Mr. W. told 
Mr. A. that the window behind the pulpit was broken, 
and the cushion on the desk had a hole in front, 
through which the feathers escaped; but he did not 

* This insinuation that the Drawer's stories are not all 
true is indignantly repelled by the editor thereof. 





wish any thing said about it, as his society was very 
poor. ‘To this Mr. A. consented; but he took a bag 
of rags with him, and before the service, and in full 
view of the congregation, he stuffed them into the 
apertures of the broken window. He took care, be- 
fore the sermon, to push the feathers toward the hole 
in the cushion, and during the sermon, in enforcing 
some particular point, he brought the big Bible down 
on it with such an emphasis that it scattered the 
feathers in a shower on the heads of the deacons be- 
neath. 

‘J declare,’ said Mr. Adams, ‘ how these feathers 
do fly about 2 





‘*Mr. Whitney found both window and cushion 


It seems to me well worthy to be pre- | nicely repaired on the next Sunday. 





‘Ar an Ecclesiastical Council the Rev. Mr. 
H , of S——, a man of small intellectual attain- 
| ments, was present. The Council dined together, 
| the principal dish being what was then called ‘ ealf's 
head and pluck.’ Rev. Mr. H. remarked that 
every part, when eaten, strengthened a correspond- 
ing part. 
‘¢Tf that is the case,’ said Mr. Adams, ‘do give 
Brother I a large plateful of the brains! 














‘*Mr. ApAMs went, at one time, to Milford to 
preach, and stopped at the house of a Miss M——, a 
friend of his. ‘The day was cold, and when he ar- 
rived at night he was cold and tired; so he proposcd 
to have prayers at once, and then after supper he 
could retire. The supper was to consist of—what 
he was very fond of—Indian cakes, which were bak- 
ing on platters set up in front of the fire. 

“The family were called together, Mr. Adams's 
seat being directly opposite the kitchen door and fire. 
The services commenced, but Mr. Adams soon per- 
ceived that one of the cakes had fallen down, and 
was burning. Stopping in his prayer, he said to the 
lady : ‘Miss M——, we are told to watch as well as 
pray, and I see that one of the cakes is burning. I 
will thank you to see to it.’ Which being done, he 
resumed his prayer. 


“Tue wife of a parishioner had died. The day 
of the funeral was a bright and beautiful one in the 
autumn, and a large company had assembled at the 
horse. In the pause and stillness before the serv- 
ices commenced, the bereaved husband felt himself 
| called upon to say something to his minister; so 
penmer) the room, he said to him, in a voice loud 

enough to be heard by all present, 
| “*Ah! good-afternoon, Sir! 
day for our business !” 





We have got a fine 





“Some years ago there was a man in New Or- 
leans who on week-days was a cotton-broker—on 
Sundays he was a preacher. There had been a week 
of unusual excitement in the cotton market, and on 
the following Sunday our friend commenced the serv- 
| ices with a hymn, which he announced as follows : 

‘We will sing to the praise of the Lord the 427th 
; hymn—long stap'e!”” 

‘*We have a little girl who, when between two 
and three years old, perpetrated the following small 
speeches : 

“Qne day a water-melon was brought on the ta- 

| ble, and the children began to guess whether it was 
ripe or green. Etta said, ‘I bet it’s green.’ 

|  ‘ When cut it was found to be very ripe. 

‘**Now, Etta,’ we said, ‘ you said it was green.’ 
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‘** Well,’ she answered, ‘so it is green—on the 
outside P 

“Another time she was going round the room 
saying whom she thought pretty. One person she 
omitted. 

‘* ‘Why, Etta,’ said the slighted one, ‘don’t you 
think me pretty ?’ 

* «T think you are pretty ugly !”” 





A Lovrsv11Le correspondent sends a new anecdote 
of Judge Bibb: 

“The Judge was one day asking about one of his 
sons and the son’s children. ‘His youngest,’ said 
his informant, ‘is named for you and for one of the 
Biblical characters, George Nehemiah.’ 

“¢That’s right,’ said the Judge; ‘ the /aw and the 
prophets should always go together.’” 





Jupce M——,, late of Mississippi, who has been 
noticed in the Drawer heretofore as a gentleman re- 
markable for a proclivity to exaggerate and tell hard 
stories, on one occasion was seated in front of the 
principal hotel in Clinton, amusing a group of gen- 
tlemen with his peculiar narratives, when he deliv- 
ered himself as follows : 

**Gentlemen, in East Tennessee, where I was 
raised, I knew a man who had the most astonishing 
strength in his jaws and teeth of any man that ever 
lived. I saw him once, standing on the sunny side 
of a barn, with his old wool hat under his arms, filled 
with black walnuts, and he just put them in his 
mouth and cracked them as easily as one of you 
could crack a chestnut.” 

The auditors exchanged looks of incredulify. A 
quizzical and facetious blade, known as Kentuck 
Shackelford, was present, and heard the Judge’s 
story, and remarked : 

““No doubt, Judge, of the truth of all you have 
said. Some men are remarkably strong! Now in 

North Carolina, where I lived, one of my neighbors 
was noted for the extraordinary muscular strength 
in his arm. I remember to have seen him take a 
hard pine knot, place it in the hollow of his arm at 
the elbow, and, by suddenly bringing his fore arm 
upward, he split the knot into splinters and pressed 
out all the turpentine in a stream.” 

The narrative of Kentuck was received with peals 
of laughter. Judge M—— became indignant, and, 
springing to his feet with clenched fist and flaming 
eyes, exclaimed : 

“ Kentuck! THAt’s an enormous lie!” 





Snort y after the invention of repeating rifles, a 
company of surveyors in Texas, having occasion to 
survey a tract of prairie country, availed themselves 
of this great improvement in fire-arms by furnishing 
each of the company with one of the repeaters as a 
protection against the savage and thieving Camanche 
Indians. Thus armed, they commenced their labors. 
Very soon, in gazing across the vast prairie, a nu- 
merous band of Camanches, mounted on their fleet 
chargers, were descried, evidently approaching for 
hostile purposes. The leader of the surveying party 
formed his men, twenty in number, in a ‘‘hollow 
square,” on a slight elevation or mound, and awaited 
the movements of the enemy. The Camanches, as 
is their custom, dashed around the party at a safe 
distance, galloping in a circle, and gradually reduc- 
ing the circle, with the view of drawing the fire of 
the whites, intending afterward to rush forward and 
scalp and rob the whole force. The surveyors pre- 
served a “‘ masterly inactivity,” but watched their 





adversaries narrowly. Finally the Camanches, num- 
bering two hundred warriors, approached within the 
range of the repeaters. The men were hastily form- 
ed into a single line fronting the savages. The or- 
der to “fire” was given. A blaze of fire and a vol- 
ume of smoke immediately followed. The Caman- 
ches spurred forward, supposing that their victory 
was sure ; but a second volley followed immediately, 
and arrested their headlong rush. A third discharge 
followed, which brought the red skins to a stand. 
A fourth discharge created a terrible slaughter, and 
the chief of the gang uttered an expressive ‘‘ Ugh !” 
and the whole of the survivors swept off in precipi- 
tate retreat, continuing their flight for ten miles, 
when they encountered a white hunter, who in- 
quired the cause of their wild alarm. 

‘*Why,” said the chief, “over yonder in the 
prairie we found twenty devils looking just like 
men, who can shoot all day without loading their 
rifles!” 





Tue Rev. Dr. R——, pastor of one of the churches 
in Albany, has a little boy, about six years old, who 
is very fond of the narratives of the Bible. He is 
particularly interested in the story of Joseph, espe- 
cially at that point where his brethren cast him into 
the pit. This always makes a deep impression on 
little Clifford's mind, and seems to be the particular 
event in the history around which his deepest inter- 
est gathers. It happened one day that a young lad 
of the Doctor’s congregation, who had been absent 
from home and was unknown to the children of the 
family, returned, and made a call at the parsonage. 
His name is Joseph R——1. Clifford, observing a 
strange lad in the midst of the group of children, 
asked an elder sister what that boy’s name was. 
She replied, “‘Joseph.” An expression of eager 
surprise and’excited interest was at once visible on 
little Clifford’s face, and breaking into the merry 
group, and running up to the stranger, he asked, 
with the utmost seriousness, 

‘* When did you get out of the pit?” 

‘“* What pit?” said Joe, entirely unconscious of 
the child’s meaning. 

‘* Why, the pit your brothers put you in!” 

It was some time before the child could be per- 
suaded that this was not the identical hero of his fa- 
vorite Bible narrative. 





Is olden time, before Maine laws were invented, 
Wing kept the hotel at Middle Granville, and from 
his well-stocked bar furnished ‘‘ accommodations to 
man and beast.” He was a good landlord, but ter- 
ribly deaf. Fish, the village painter, was afflicted 
in the same way. 

One day they were sitting by themselves in the 
bar-room. Wing was behind the counter, waiting 
for the next customer; while Fish was lounging 
before the fire, with a thirsty look, casting sheep's 
eyes occasionally at Wing’s decanters, and wishing 
most devoutly that some one would come in and 
treat. 

A traveler from the south, on his way to Brandon, 
stepped in to inquire the distance. Going up to the 
counter, he said, ‘‘ Can you tell me, Sir, how far it is 
to Brandon ?” 

‘¢ Brandy ?” says the ready landlord, jumping up; 
‘tyes, Sir, I have some,” at the same time handing 
down a decanter of the p liquid. 





‘You misunderstand me,” says the stranger; ‘‘I 
asked how far it was to Brandon.” 
**They call it pretty good brandy,” says Wing. 
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‘¢ Will you take sugar with it?” reaching, as he 
spoke, for the bowl and toddy-stick. 

The despairing traveler turned to Fish. 

‘‘ The landlord,” said he, ‘‘ seems to be deaf; will 
you tell me how far it is to Brandon?” 

“Thank you,” said Fish; ‘‘I don’t care if I do 
take a drink with you!” 

The stranger treated, and fled. 





Tue distinguished jurist, Judge G——, of North 
Carolina, so justly estimated for his abilities and es- 
timable characteristics, displayed an amiable trait in 
the incidents and anecdotes which it was usual with 
him to detail to his admiring associates. The point 
of their wit was not unfrequently directed against 
himself. Upon an occasion of the kind he remarked : 

‘*When I was first admitted to the bar, I was one 
day riding the wearisome circuit through the piney 
woods; and as chance favored me, to break the mo- 
notony, I came upon an old field log school-house. 
It was the hour of recreation, no doubt, for the chil- 
dren were scattered through the woods, frolicksome 
and merry, and the school-room was deserted, ex- 
cept in one instance, where a lazy, lolling, tallow- 
faced, cotton-headed, lack-lustre-eyed boy, hung 
half-way out of the single window—the personifica- 
tion of stupidity itself. Upon the spur of the mo- 
ment I determined to amuse myself at his expense. 
So, as I walked my horse past him, I, with the true 
school-boy whine, commenced spelling aloud, 

‘**B-a-k-e-r, Baker.’ 

** Cotton-head gazed at me full in the face an in- 
stant, without change of expression or feature; and 
then his mouth slowly opened, and, with an undis- 
guised snarl, he shouted, in return, 

¢F 9-0-1, Fool! 

‘¢T left instantly,” said Judge G——;; *‘ or rather, 
as soon as I could recover my senses.” 





THERE is no significance to the sobriquet of ‘* Old 
Nick,” as applied to the great millionaire of Cincin- 
nati, unless it be that, like the fabulous St. Nicholas 
of old, he is the dispenser of ‘‘ good things.” Suffice 
it to say, for the present purpose, that he is a man 
universally beloved by the poor for his kindness and 
humanity, and by every body for his sterling integ- 
rity and practical good sense; and that his native 
wine and his rent-roll are sufficient to make any 
man’s mouth water in these dry times. One of the 
‘ good things” which he still enjoys the recital of as 
well as any body, happened a few years ago, as fol- 
lows : 

“ An Irish laborer, with a family of wife and six 
children, had occupied a small frame cottage for a 
long time as tenant, and was greatly in arrears for 
rent. ‘Old Nick’ urged his house-agent to hurry- 
up the delinquent tenant, and get what payment he 
could, and move him out of the house. The agent, 
accordingly, made repeated efforts to ‘ realize’ with- 
out success, and could get no promise to ‘ vacate ;’ 
until ‘Old Nick,’ losing all patience, took the mat- 
ter in hand himself; and after many promises, and 
as many disappointments, Paddy made the humili- 
ating confession that he had no money to pay the 
expenses of removing, much less to pay the rent in 
arrears; and proposed to ‘ Old Nick’ that if he would | 
give him a receipt in full, and five dollars in cash to 
pay his moving expenses, he would surely go out of 
the house; to which ‘Old Nick’ readily assented, 
and gave him the receipt in full, and five dollars in 
specie; after which Paddy starts out (with his cash 
and his evidence of payment in his pocket), to the 





tune of ‘Widow Machree,’ to look for new quarters. 
Meeting ‘ Old Nick’s’ house-agent in a different part 
of the city, he expressed great satisfaction in renew- 
ing his acquaintance, and proceeded at once to sur- 
prise him with the intelligence that he had at last 
received the long-expected fortune from the estate 
of his deceased uncle in Ireland, had paid up ‘Old 
Nick’ (showing his receipt), and had ‘ plinty’ left 
(gingling his specie), and wanted to find a better 
house to take his family into, ‘as the ould shanty 
was niver a dacent place for a gintleman of manes.’ 
The wide-awake agent, eager to secure a cash ten- 
ant, immediately put Paddy in possession of a good 
two-story brick house, of more ‘ illigent pretentions,’ 
and hastened to ‘Old Nick’ to report his great suc- 
cess!” 





“T wILt give you a naval yarn,” says a friend; 
‘fone about the old navy now passed away. Many 
years since, in the days of the old Benbows, Com- 
modore C—— commanded the New York Navy Yard. 
Among other regulations of his, characteristic of the 
old school of tyranny, was one requiring all the of- 
ficers, their wives, children, etc., to attend divine 
worship every Sunday in the old loft over the store- 
house. Here the old Commodore—gouty, savage, 
and domineering—took his seat every Sunday exact- 
ly at four bells [10 A..1.], and, casting his eagle eye 
around to note the absentees, the proper rig of men 
and women (for in those days the old captains used 
to lord it over every body, women and all), and when 
satisfied nodded his august head to the attending 
chaplain to“ go on with the service, Sf.’ On one 
occasion, during the reading of the service, and before 
the sermon began, the chaplain read from a paper in 
his hymn-book the following: ‘ There will be divine 
service in this chapel next Thursday evening, at sev- 
en o'clock.’ A dead silence followed; the old Com- 
modore, who had been dozing, awoke to the fact 
that something out of the usual routine had taken 
place. With flashing eyes and inflamed face he de- 
manded, 

*** What's that, Sir; what’s that?’ 

“The chaplain, with trembling accents, repeated 
the notice, ‘ That divine service,’ etc. 

** With a look of blank astonishment, Benbow de- 
manded, in a voice choking with rage, ‘ By whose 
authority, Sir? By whose authority will there be 
divine service in this chapel next Thursday evening?’ 

**Here was a tight fit between the Cammodore 
and the chaplain. The latter, mustering up his 
courage, replied, 

- ‘By the authority of the Bishop of the diocese.’ 

“Hah! shouted old Salt, every muscle quiver- 
ing with rage, and glaring ‘around for mutineers, 
‘Hah! Ill let you know that J am the Bishop of 
this diocese, and that there will be no service in this 
chapel next Thursday evening! Dismiss the con- 
gregation, Sir!’ And the old tar stumped out in a 
towering rage, followed by his flock and the crest- 
fallen chaplain.” 


Uscie Henry writes: ‘I suppose the Drawer is 





designed to be a sort of literary picnic, to which ev- 
| ery guest is expected to contribute his share; and 
as I have long feasted on its dainties, it is time for 
me to offer my mite. 

“ A friend of mine, Mr. T——, riding one day into 
Norwich, Connecticut, overtook a little fellow, about 
ten years old, trudging along on foot. 





“**Give us a ride?’ said he, as the carriage came 
| up. 
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‘*© Yes,’ said friend T——; ‘jump in.’ 

‘*¢ The words were hardly uttered when the young- 
ster was seated at his side. Thinking to enjoy a 
little sport by playing upon the boy’s credulity, ‘T—— 
began to tell of a most wonderful animal that had 
recently been caught and brought to Norwich. ‘ His 
body was blue as indigo, and his eyes as red as beets. 
He had a mane like a horse, but as yellow as a yel- 
low-bird. He had six legs, and could run backward 
or sideways as well as forward; and, moreover, six 
wings, with which he could fly like an eagle. Did 
you ever see such an animal as that?’ said T——, 
turning to the boy, and expecting to see him all 
agape with wonder. 

** Poch! yes,’ said the boy, with a tone express- 
ive of the deepest commiseration for T——’s green- 
ness; ‘we’ce got a dozen of them down to Stonington!” 








“T HAVE two little pets, three and five years old. 
They sleep in a small room adjoining mine. A few 
mornings since I heard the elder trying to induce the 
younger to get up. The lever she employed was the 
following logical process . 

‘** Minnie, will you get up if I'll give you a piece 
of my candy ?” 

‘** Yes,’ answered Minnie, with emphasis. 

““* Won't you get up if I don’t?’ 

“**No,’ quoth Minnie, quite as decidedly. 

*¢ Well, then, I won’t give you any.’ 

‘**Oh yes, then, I will,’ said Minnie, more intent 
upon the candy than upon the logical conclusion. 

‘** Well, then, get up, said Nelly.” 





“Dear Drawer,” says an Alabama correspond- 
ent, “you multiply your good stories ot the legal 
profession, rich in humor. You have some anecdotes 
of Bench and Bar in our good State of Alabama. 
Our judges, as a class, are practical, intelligent, well- 
informed, and common-sensed, having no aristocratic 
notions, fearing no harm to their ermine from con- 
tact with Kentucky jeans or butternut homespun, 
full and running over with fun, which will often break 
through all restraint. Old Judge —— presided at 
the last term of court in —— County. Stern in ap- 
pearance, kind in heart, strict in discipline, punctu- 
al as the clock, he gives the lawyers no liberty, spares 
not the fines, laying them thick and heavy upon 
jury and witnesses, lawyers and spectators. In a 
recent case, one of murder I think, all of the drafted 
jury but one were challenged. He, poor man, a 
shoemaker by trade, anxious to return to his work, 
listened breathlessly for some one to challenge him, 
but no one did. He gazed wildly about and above 
him. While the lawyers were discussing a point 
and endeavoring to have the case postponed till 
Monday (this being Saturday), the juror feeling 
thirsty, and supposing himself not wanted just then, 
stepped out unnoticed to smile. The Judge happen- 
ing to look up saw a vacant seat where, 2 moment 
before, the solitary. juror sat. 

‘¢ «Mr. Sheriff, where is that juror, Sir ?’ he roared. 

‘¢*T will see, your honor,’ replied the sheriff. 

“Go, Sir, and bring in that juror!’ 

‘* The sheriff put out, and soon returned with the 
culprit. Without a question, but with a frown 
wrinkling his face, he thundered, 

‘“¢¢ The juror will pay the clerk five dollars!’ 

“ With a frightened air the juror put his hand into 
his pocket and drew from thence a plug of tobacco 
and a waxed end, which, with a confused air, he laid 
upon the clerk’s bench and turned for his seat, una- 


ware of his mistake. The loud roar of laughter, in | 





which Bench and Bar participated, informed him 
something was wrong and embarrassed him still 
more. That fine was remitted. But the Judge or- 
dered the sheriff to take charge of that juror till 
Monday. 





“Ow the same term, one day, the Judge sitting 
with his back to the Bar and seemingly intent on 
studying out the formation of a cobweb in the corner, 
a lawyer was examining a witness with regard to the 
character of the prisoner at the bar. 

‘**Isn’t the prisoner called pretty sharp? He 
would give a bad horse for a good one, any time, 
wouldn't he?’ 

‘* * What fool wouldn't?’ came in deep tones from 
his Honor on the bench, still intently studying the 
abstruse cobweb in the corner. Imagine the ef- 
fect! 





“My friend ——, the artist, has a luxuriant 
growth of gray hair on his face, completely conceal- 
ing his eating apparatus. ‘Once on a time’ he was 
at the residence of one of our princely planters, paint~ 
ing the family. Among the guests was a little girl, 
a four-year-old, very bright, and somewhat spoilcd. 
As our friend was coming from breakfast the little 
one, who had been romping on the piazza, ‘planted 
herself in the door-way, blocking it up, and with won- 
der and determination to satisfy it on her face, gazed 
steadily athim. Finally she burst out: ‘Mr. ——, 
have you got any mouf?’ 

‘“* The roar that followed must have answered her 
question satisfactorily, for she fled aghast at its ca- 
pacity.” 





Tue Boston pcople are good at descrip. : here is 
one of the real estate advertisements from which we 
omit the names, as its insertion is not paid for here : 

‘*PEREMPTORY AUCTION SALE. 

“Splendid Suburban Residence, with an arena of 17 
acres of ground, surrounded by splendid gardens, fragrant 
with the breath of flowers, and grounds studded with Na- 
ture’s noblest products, and magnificent structures, erect- 
ed at great cost, that it would seem the fingers of Art 
might have exhausted all their ingenuity and cunning in 
attempting to vie with Nature's majestic and picturesque 
display. Some of our most prominent merchants, artisans, 
and professional gentlemen have been fascinated with this 
spot, * by the leaf tongues of the forest and the flower lips 
of the sod.". The mansion house and rooms are spacious, 
and, with the outbv‘ldings, are in pretty good repair; 
abundance of translucent water, unceasing in its flow. 
Upon the grounds is a splendid orchard of rare and choice 
fruit. The site, for extent, beauty, and richness of scenery 
o'er land and sea, is unequaled. Boston, with its beauti- 
ful bay, cities, towns, and villages, near and more remote, 
the Wach + and Monadnock lifting their heads toward 
heaven, as though they would bathe their brows in a rich- 
er sunlight. The Newtons, with their princely homes, 
churches, and schools. The romantic Charles, coursing 
its serpentine way through its carpet of green to the cea. 
If this matchless exhibition of the loveliness of Nature and 
Art fail to move the soul, there can be no music in it. The 
above sale is made by virtue of a license from the Judge 
of Probate to the Executor of the estate, and only eurviv- 
ing heir of the property, making a complete title.—For ex- 
tended information, terms, etc., apply to the auctioneer.” 








A roune lady three years old, being told by her 
mother to pick up her handkerchief, replied, 

‘* Indeed I won’t! just do it yourself!” 

‘* Mollie,” says the mother, “ who are you talking; 
to?” 

‘*T was just making believe,” replied our little 
miss, “you was Aunty Brown.” 
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Master Charley in the Sua. 








Invites a few Friends into the Back Yard. 
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His Sister has no more Idea who put Snow in the Doctor’s Hat, than Master Charley has who hit the 
Old Man in the Street. 














Finishes the Day with a Snow-ball Party in the Parlor. 
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Foshwons for February. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropie, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voict 
from actual articles of Costume. 

















Ficvre 1.—Home or PromMENADE Dress. 
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IHE costume illustrated on the previous page is 


singularly useful, as well as elegant, since, by | 


a slight change in the accessory pieces, it is equally 


adapted for a promenade dress or a demi-toilette for | 
The style, moreover, is calculated for al- | 


home. 
most any material, and looks well both in plain and 
figured fabrics. 


versal favorites this season. It 
has broad stripes of a purplish 
crimson, with a wave similar to 
that of watered silk, alternated 
with stripes of green, in which 
are sprays of roses in natural col- 
ors, with leaves fruille @ mort. 
The stripes are perpendicular, not 
a la bayadzre. 

As an in-door toilet, it is worn 
as represented in the illustration. 
The Corsage a la Pompadour, the 
waist having the slightest ap- 
proach to a peak. The skirt is 
set on in minute plaits. The 
sleeves are narrow at the top, rap- 
idly widening toward the bottom, 
funnel-wise ; they then fall open 
in broad folds. They are lined 
with taffeta, creased so as to re- 
semble quilting. The UNper- 


SuEEVEs and neck-piece are of me- 


Figure 4.—Usper-SLeEvE. 


Figure 2.--CLoseD SLEEVE. 


Figure 5.—Co.Lar. 


dallion lace. The Ficuv is striped with very nar- 
row velvet ribbon, a medallion design being wrought 
into each compartment. The under-sleeves are en 
suite, the medallions occupying the lower bouillonnée. 

When designed to be worn as a dress for the open 
air the neck-piece is made as shown in Figure 3, and 


| of the same material as the dress itself, and may be 
Our illustration is taken from one of those beau- ; 
tiful mousseline de laine fabrics which are such uni- { 


plaited. The sleeves (Figure 2) are also made of 
the stuff, buttoned on or simply kept in place by an 
elastic band. A small collar and 
cuffs of lace complete the dress. 
The ornaments consist of a neat 
passamenterie and tassel-drops. 

The Dress Cap is made of white 
taffeta ribbons, one striped with 
apple-green narrow velvet lines 
and applique lace. The white 
ribbons have tassel-drops of green, 
matching the velvet lines on the 
striped ribbons. 

The Unper-SLEEVE is of Brus- 
sels net. The cuff has a small puff- 
ing followed by reversed plaits, a 
narrow ribbon being drawn through 
each alternate one—red or black 
is generally preferred. A similar 
ribbon runs through the next 
ruche ; this is followed by another 
puffing ; then quillings and puffs 
—the last being the larger onc— 
complete the ornament. 


Fic. 6.—Dress Cap. 





